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PEEFACE. 


Tpe Speeches cotitained in this volume were delivered 
at various times during a period of more than thirty 
years, and they embrace subjects of very diverse 
character. The Editor lias had no choice but to 
arrange them in chronological order^ % 

Of the Political Speeches, most intere^will probably 
attach to those dealing with the Irish Land Question. 
As a large Irish landowner, Lord DuFFERinr found 
himself, at an early age, face to face with the many 
difficulties incident to the tenure of land in Ireland, 
and he has spared no pains to make himself acquainted 
'with the subject in all its bearings. He is Veil# known 
as aij earnest and thoughtful speaker and writer on the 
systems of land tenure in Ireland, and the Editor has 
felt himself justified in devoting a considerable space to 
a subject of such especial interest at the present day. 

The Speeches on the Repeal of the Paper Duti^sr 
and on the Grievances of the East India Company’s 
Officers ^e included; as relating to matters of much 
importance^and of general intei’est. 

As examples of Speeches on Literary and Artistic 
subjects, those on Charles Dickens, Sir Walter 
Scott, 'and the Comedie Fran^aise ma}’' be mentioned; 
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the claims of Philanthropy aife enforced by the 
Speeches oii the Education of the Dbaf and Dumb, on 
the Humane Society, and on the' Hospi^l for Sick 
Children. 

But it is to the Speeches delivered by Lord 
Dupperin, when Governor General of Canada, that 
the Editor desires to call especial attention. The 
effect they produced, in England as well as in Canada, 
at the time of their delivery is not yet forgotten. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that Lord DbPPERiN 
was the first to point out to the Canadians the limitless 
resources and countless treasures of their own land. 
And it may be that Canada herself was ignorai\.t of 
the vast storep^of loyalty and devotion to the Mother 
Country latent in the breasts of her people, of all 
nationalities and of all classes, until they manifested 
themselves in loud-echoing answer to the Speeches of 
Lord Dupfeein. 

H. M. 


Temple. 1882. 
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SPEECHES AND ADDEESSES. 


I. 

SPEECH Jtr THE DINNER GIVEN TO ME. JOHN H. HOWE, 

LORD DUFPERIJT’S AGENT. NEWTONARDS. DECEMBER 30. 

1847. 

In reply to the toast of Lord Dufferin and the improvifig 
plandlords of B*eland,” Lord Dufferin said : — Of course, gentle- 
men, in rising to return thanks for the manner in which my 
health and the toast with which it is connected have been 
received, I cannot but feel it to be a mere matter of courtesy, 
that I stand to-night the representative of that •unfortxmate 
class, " the ipiproving landlords of Ireland but^ as it has been 
your pleasure to put my name into such excellent company, 
I will do my best, for the present to thank you, and hereafter 
to win 'myself an acknowledged place among those worthy 
gentlemen. As the temporary representative, then,* of the 
improving landlords of Ireland, I thank you heartily for the 
good-will which you have expressed towards them. Greatly, I • 
assure you, do they, at this time, need such notes of sympathy 
and encouragement ; for never were a class of men placed in 
such embarrassing circumstances. An Irish landlord is unlike 
any other landlord under the sun. He lives in a peculiar 
atmospiteus^^of his own ; the daily conditions of his life, and 
the occasioilal conditions of his death, are Ibtally dissimilar to 
„those of othdir men. He is a complete genus of himself — an 
erraiSc body in the social system. (Laughter.) He may be 
described as an individual who does not get rent — as a well- 
dressed gentleman who may be shot with impunity, the 

Tf 
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i!?(gitimate target of the immediate neighbourhood — a super- 
ficial index, by which to 'mark the geographical direction of 
the under-current of assassination— a cause of bewilderment to 
Coroners, and of vague verdicts to disftacted Juries — a subject 
for newspaper paragraphs, and a startling text for leading 
articles. (Laughter.) 

Such are the popular phenomena of Irish landlordhood. And, ' 
after all, this picture is not far amiss. We know that there 
is in Ireland a certain area within which all the relations of 
life are topsy-turvy; where the bands of order are broken, 
and men live — aye, and die too — in a ‘manner as contrary 
to the laws of nature as to those of ordinary sqpiety. 
times of profound peace, when the rest of , the world’s inhabit- 
ants are actively prosecuting^ the pursuits of civilisation — 
when religion is triumphant, and every man’s ten fingers are 
busily employed in procuring food, necessaries, and comforts — 
when all over the face of Europe there can searfely be *liear(I, 
the faintest muttering of discord — when records of assassination 
are read with wonder, as vestiges of a barbarism long since 
extinct — from Ireland alone there is still borne on the wind 
the sputtering of musketry, and, in our lanes, and streets, and 
alleys, there ,yet re-echoes the dropping fire o^he peasant 
sharp-shooters. The astonished nations prick up their ears, 
and ask ; " What is the matter ? who are the objects of this 
unmerciful pelting?” The answer is, “The improving land- 
lords of Ireland.” And at this intelligence, the improving 
landlords of other countries shrug their shoulders, and thank 
their stars that they are not Irish landlords— :»that they have 
not been sefit to be the pioneers of improvement — to stand, 
each in the midst of his estate, the solitary object of unmerited 
execration, the isolated outpost of resisted civilisation ; a de- 
fenceless man, in the midst of a hostile population. Such, 
gentlemen, is no exaggerated description of th^mdifficulties 
under which impfdving landlords labour, in many poi*tio!n8 of 
this island. They come to their property with the best inten- 
tions ; with an earnest desire to do good ; with a belief thSt the 
case is not hopeless — ^that Ireland may yet be made a nq,tion ; 
that the peasantry, though deluded and prejudiced against 
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them, are a nohle and warm-hearted race. (Cheers.) The^ 
come, determined to prore practically to the peasantsy that they 
sympathise with their misfortunes, and look with sorrow on 
their present degradation. They come prepared to live among 
them ; ^d they look forward with pleasure to a life of intimate 
and mutual intercourse ; and mayhap they sanguinely picture 
to themselves the results of their intended improvmnents — the 
pleasant cottages, the neat villages, the well-tilled fields, and 
the so-much-longed-for peace and quiet ; when, suddenlyj their 
benignant imaginations are laid prostrate; their enthusiasm 
is chilled by t^^e startling appearance on the breakfast-table 
dT'some Tarry- Alt communications, playfully illustrated by 
funeral decorations— »a warning, to which the gradual disappear- 
ance of their neighbours has given an undeniable authority. 
What is a man to do amid such circumstances ? To run away ? 
No ; certainly not. Let him do as Sir Eichard O’Donel has 
gust done. Hfe summoned his tenantry, and plainly told them 
that he had been, for the last nineteen years, hard at work for 
their improvement, and that they should not frighten him away. 
(Cheers.) However much they threatened him he "would be 
their friend in spite of themselves : he was determfned to live 
among thenii and he was not afraid to die among them. 
That I consider to be a most noble example — a better proof 
ol* sincere love for his country than the one gi’ien by the 
unhappy gentleman who promised to seek an imaginary death 
on the floor of the House of Commons. It is by follo^Wng Sir 
Kichard’s example that the landlords of the South will, at last, 
convince their tenantry that they are their real friends. It is 
by such conduct that they will win them back from ceaseless 
agitation to industry and prosperity. (Hear, hear.) The 
present emergency requires great temper, courage, and deter- 
mination. The landlords will now have an opportunity of 
showing i&%t, like noble and brave men, they both forgive 
and pity the would-be exterminators, and “that intimidation 
will neither fcare them from their duty nor tempt them to 
retaliate. Now is the time for them to show that, although 
the national character has been blurred and blotted, and -its 
once famous glory sullied by base deeds, they still have faith 

B 2 * 
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<3i the goodn^s of IriBh hearts ; and that, becanse they know 
them to he deluded, and astray— moil sinned against than 
sinning — ^more demoralised by designing man, than naturally 
eyil — ^they will stick to them to the Idst, in spite of all cruelty 
and treachery ; in spite of threatenings and warnings — of 
Eockite notices, and Molly Maguire’s death-warrants, and all 
the infamous machinery of intimidation. Gentlemen, it is by 
such means alone that the alienated affections of the peasantry 
can be won back again to their legitimate objects ; it is by 
such means that they^ will be disenchanted of their insane 
expectations, and taught to consider industry tjie only founda- 
tion of prosperity. The great object for all landlords, whette 
they live in the North or South, is to attain the confidence of 
their tenantry. (Cheers.) That, I confess, is what I am de- 
sirous to bring about, as far as I individually am concerned. I 
T«sh my tenantry to believe that I am anxious for their im- 
provement ; and not only so, but that 1 know how to promote 
it. I consider that, as a landlord, I have two duties to 
perform — duty to them, and a duty to the State. By the 
first, I am bound to watch over their interests — to encourage 
their own ondeavours — ^to cherish and foster the industrious 
and energetic; while, t)y the second, I am compelled to 
ensure, that the natural capabilities of the soil are taken 
advantage pf to the fullest extent. In furtherance of my views, 
I count greatly upon the assistance of the gentleman you are 
entertaining to-night. (Cheers.) I believe there is no one who 
better knows what tenants can and cai^not do, or is more able 
to appreciate their best interests. It is upon his experience 
that I rely Tor protection against unreasonable demands, as 
well as for guidance in just concessions ; and I would have my 
tenantry know that they will find me as inflexible in resisting 
the first, as I promise to be indulgent in granting the last. 
An agent, indeed, acts a mo%t delicate part in our lupiwd. system. 
Next to his wife, the agent is the most important choice a land- 
lord has to make. (A laugh.) Gentlemen, I think that, to use 
the words of a worthy friend, “ Though I have chosen young, 

I am sure I have chosen well.” If a landlord is, as somebody 
has said, the father of his tenantry, an agent is certainly their 
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unrse (laughter) ; and finding myself at so early ah age thi% 
father of so numereusm family, I might well feel ejnharrassed, 
unless I could place great confidence in the nursing properties 
of your worthy guest ; and 1 have no hesitation in sayjng — 
and I dp not care who contradicts me — ^that I. think it would 
be almost a pity to shoot that gentleman. (Benewed laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I believe that Ireland’s fortunes are not irre- 
trievable — I believe that patient industry must, in the end 
drive far away the almost universal wretchedness prevailing. 
I will not believe that God’s good providence would for ever 
doom any land to Such unvarying misfortune; and I am 
cbnvinced4hat He has circumscribed the limits of a nation’s 
poverty far within the verge of starvation. I will not believe, 
while the gallant fleets of thp world’s nations sail bravely 
on, that Ireland alone must drift an unsightly wreck upon 
the Mj^aters. I will not believe, while from every other ship 
is borne to ^lir ears the crew’s cheery cry of encouragement, 
that the harsh notes of contention and mutiny must be our 
only answering call ; nor that we are for ever to exist a monu- 
ment of national listlessness — a blot on the face of Europe ; 
nor that, while the morning sun first fringes with light the 
shares of the New World, his lingering rays mustd^o aU eternity, 
light up such a scene of desolation on the confines of the 
Gld. (Loud applause.) 
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II. 

SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OP LOBDS IN SUPPOET OP THE 
SECOND EEADINO OP THE LEASING POWEES (IRELAND) 
BILL, AND THE LANDLOED AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
BILL. PEBEUARY 28. 1854. 

The Earl of Donoughmore moved the second reading of Hiese Bills. 

Lord Monteagle, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Camphell, the Earl of Clan- 
carty, and the Earl of Desart having s^ken, 

LeED Dxifperin said : — I am quite ready, my Lords, tq give 
my consent to the second reading of these Bi!ls, upon the» 
imderstanding that they are to be referred to the considera- 
tion of a select committee. I believe that the time is come 
when it is desirable that we should enter upon a revision 
of the whole body of laws by which the relationship of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland is regulated. It is out of Jthe 
question that we should any longer transact our affairs in the 
unbusines8-J[ike and slipshod manner in which both landlord 
and tenant have been in the habit of indulging; it is absolutely 
necessajy that a distinct understanding should be come to with 
respect to the rights of each, and that the nature of their connec- 
tion should no longer be enveloped in that haze of imcertainty 
which has hitherto been the cause of so much mismanagement 
and contention. I believe that these Bills are, in the main, 
good Bills ; that they contain many excellent provisions ; and 
that in their operation they will be beneficial to the country. 
But, my Lords, I must ventjire to remind the Hf«S5 pf^one 
most important cdnsideration. Before any attem*pt is made 
to introduce a sounder system of management with regard to 
the land in Ireland, an important preliminary step is absokitely 
necfissary. It is necessary, my Lords, that we should arrive 
at a settlement with regard to the past ; unless a satisfactory 
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Bettlement is arrived at with regard to the past, all orf attempto 
to introduce an imptrovement for the future will, I fear, eb 
greatly impeded. 

Now, my Lords, I am sorry to be obliged to say that a great 
deficiency is to be found in this respect in the scheme of tibe 
noble fiarl (the Earl of Donoughmore). The great difficulty 
lies in the past ; but with that difficulty the noble Earl has 
but imperfectly attempted to grapple. I consider it to be a 
great subject for regret that the noble Earl — so well qualified 
by his ability and by the attention he has paid to these 
subjects — has not endeavoured to deal with this difficulty in a 
’more explicit manner. There is, indeed, in his Landlord and 
Tenant Bill a retrospective clause ; but I fear its operation 
will not be very effectual. In principle it accords too much, 
while practically it accords too little to the tenant./ In prin- 
ciple it asserts that all improvements, executed by the tenant, 
are to be coiisidered the property of the tenant ; and that it 
shall be competent for him, at the expiration of his occnpancy, 
to demand their value from his landlord, thus contradicting 
that most indisputable of all dogmas, that a tenant’s interest 
in his improvements, whatever may be their nature, must 
necessarily lapse with the effluxibn of time ; that at the 
expiration of an occupancy of thirty years, a tenant cannot 
^ave the same claim to compensation as at the expiration of 
an occupancy of three years ; while by leaving fb th# tenant, 
in case his landlord should not elect to purchase Jhese im- 
provements, no other alternative than to puU his hoqse down, 
and carry away the loose stones in his pocket^'the concession 
made to the tenant, at the commencement ol the clause, is 
virtually emasculated. 

My Lords, I feel that an apology is almost due from me to 
the House for venturing to express a decided opinion upon 
one of most difficult questions ever submitted to your 
Lordships* consideration; but it is impossible for any one 
connected with Ireland, let his ability be what it may, not to 
hav§ acquired some information on this subject ; it is impossible 
for. any one who has passed three or four years of his life amid 
the endless embarrassments attending the management of 
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Irisb p«j|^rty, not to perceive that at present the relationship 
of landlord and tenant in that country is almost of a barbarous 
character, ahd not to desire that their connection should 
assume a more satisfactory aspect. 

In these circumstances, I trust that I may claim your Lord- 
ships’ indulgence for a few moments, while I endeavour to 
point out where the difficulty really lies, and what it is that 
principally impedes the introduction of a sounder management 
of landed property. 

As most of your Lordships are aware, the majority of 
Ireland’s misfortunes may be traced tp the fact that a 
prolific people have been confined within an island^upon the» 
produce of whose soil alone the inhabitants depended for sub- 
sistence. In a country without manufactures, without com- 
merce, without emigration, and ■Jvithout a poor-law, if you cut 
away the land from beneath a peasant’s feet, his next step must 
be Into the limbo of beggardom. To each man tl^e possession 
of a patch of land is absolutely necessary for his existence. 

Out of this miserable peculiarity arose two great evils, to 
which most of the crimes and misfortunes of Keland may be 
traced. The first of these was a competition for land so intense 
as to make tKe land-owners absolute lords of the market, and to 
leave to the ocdipiers no alternative but to submit to whatever 
conditions the former chose to exact. My Lords, I believe in 
no free, cour-try has the produce of the soil ever been so 
unequally divided. I do not mean to say that the money-rent 
has beenliigher in Ireland than in England ; I believe it has 
not been nearly so high, because the gross produce has been 
comparatively Jiss ; but of that gross produce a much larger 
share was obtained by the Irish than by the English landlords. 
The other great evil consequent upon the habit of the Irish 
people to depend upon the soil alone for subsistence, ^nd the 
natural corollary to an intense passion for the acqu^ition of 
land, was the subdivision of thfe land into very small* portions. 
^Now, my Lords, it is unnecessary to enumerate «11 the bad 
consequences which may be directly deduced from this silb- 
division of land. To one of them alone need I call your 
attention. 
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On an estate applotted out to a number of small farmers, Jit 
was impossible to follow the English system, and |br the land- 
lord to put upon the farm the more enduring improvements, 
and it would have been madness to make the attempt It 
would have been ruinous for the landlord to erect on every ten 
or fifteen acres of his property a separate farming establish- 
ment, where on every 500 acres one such establishment would 
have been amply sufficient for all agricultural purposes. Con- 
sequently it became a pretty general custom in Ireland for 
the tenant, at his own expense, to erect those buildings, and to 
execute those iinprovements, which are elsewhere provided by 
the capitfj of the landlord. This, my Lords — and to this point I 
wish particularly tqdraw your Lordships’ attention^^ — ^manifestly 
created in the tenant a more permanent interest in his holding 
than if he had executed only such improvements as in their very 
nature were calculated to make a profitable return within a more 
limited peri|>d. For your Lordships will readily understand, 
that while a tenant, at the expiration of a tenancy of fourteen 
years, may have amply compensated himself out of the land 
for money sunk in draining or manuring, he can hardly be 
supposed to have been recompensed for the money he may 
have sunk in building his house br farm-ofilpes. Thus, my 
Lords, when a tenant is prematurely compelled to surrender 
possession of his farm, upon which* he may have, but five or six 
years before, erected such permanent improvements* as the 
foregoing, no reasonable man can blame him for considering 
himself equitably entitled to some compensation on behalf of 
the buildings he cannot carry away on his Ifack with him. 
And, my Lords, above all things it must be remSubered that, in 
the first place, it was often by the advice and with the strenuous 
encouragement of his landlord, that he was induced to erect 
these buildings ; and that, in the next place, from the method 
in which lybe management of estates was conducted in Ireland, 
upOff some of which the tenants were kept under a permanent 
notice to quit, served annually, as well as from the strict nature 
of fentails, it was, in nine cases out of ten, impossible for him 
to ^et any lease at all by way of protection ; while, 10 % fact, 
no ordinary lease, nothing but a long lease, one which ap- 
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pioaohed to the nature of a building-lease, would have been 
sufSeient to afford him protection. As I perceive by what has 
fallen from noble Lords during the course of this debate, 
that this admission on my part, that the tenants have 
had the imprudence to erect buildings on their farm§ with- 
out previously insisting upon making a bargain with their 
landlords, and protecting themselves by a contract, will be 
sufficient, in the opinion of many persons, to vitiate at once all 
their claim for compensation, I may as well say a few words 
with regard to that point. 

No one is more ready than myself to admit, ^s one of the 
most sacred elements of good government, the prineiple that 
matters of private contract ought not to becsubjected to legis- 
lative interference ; that when a man makes a bad bargain, the 
law should not step in to release him from it ; and that, with- 

out*'let or favour, each man must be allowed to do the best he 

. . ^ 

can for himself. My Ldms, I know no cpmmercfial doctrine 
more essential ; but, my Lords, I confess that I am not one of 
those prepared, with stony inflexibility, to apply every abstract 
principle I may hold, to the affairs of men. I believe more 
mischief has' been occasioned by a pedantic and prudish 
passion for the universal application of abstract principles, 
than even by an occasional lax observance of them. Our 
English con^itution works better than any other in the world, ^ 
and yet I scarcely suppose another exists so logically inexact, 
so full of inconsistencies. The imperfections of human nature 
oblige us to be inconsistent; and it is because I consider 
the soundness ^of such a principle so perfectly unassailable, 
that I do not fear the consequence of a precedent in an 
opposite sense. Moreover, my Lords, I would urge, in reply 
to what has been said with regard to the indefensible nature 
of all claims not supported by previous contract, that the very 
term contract implies the mutual independence o^the con- 
‘tracting parties; add yet no one, I should think, woulT'be 
bold enough to assert that the Irish tenants of former days 
were in an independent position; between them and their 
landlords a bargain, in the English sense, a contract,* a 
stipulation, was out of the question. Such a matter was not 
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mentioned ; it was unknown to the practice of the country ; 
the one did not propose, but dictated terms ; the ether did not 
accept, but submitted to them. And therefore, my Lords, I 
trust, that because “it' is not in the bond” your Lordships will 
not refuse to entertain the possibility of reasons existing which 
may justify a departure from such a principle on a particular 
occasion. 

But, my Lords, it is not even upon these grounds alone that 
I rest my case ; I can go further. I am prepared to prove, 
that although in individual agreements there was no express 
stipulation respecting this class of improvements, a tacit 
understanding existed between the landlord and the tenant, 
whereby the latter felt assured, when embarking in these 
expenses, that, although protected by no lease, his tenancy 
would be sufficiently prolonged to enable him to reap the 
benefit of his investments ; and that even where, as in ^he 
North of Ir^and, a different mode of *aling with the difficulty 
was adopted, a certain custom did, and does, prevail, which, 
bad as I consider it in some respects, had, at least, this ad- 
vantage, that the out-going tenant’s claim to compensation 
for improvements of a certain character was recognised, and 
that, independently of his lease, or of any express stipulation 
whatever, on removal from his farm, he was not compelled 
•to leave behind him that portion of his capital fro^ which 
he had not had time to obtain a full return. My Lords, I 
allude to what is called the custom of the Tenant^ight of 
Ulster. 

Now, my Lords, as I fear the nature of this||ustom is most 
imperfectly understood — as it has been made ’the subject of 
very gross misrepresentations — as upon those misrepresenta- 
tions very mischievous and absurd pretensions have been 
founded? perhaps I may be allowed to. attempt to describe to 
the Houso its real character. • 

5he custom of Tenant-Right in Ulster ft that custom under * 
which, at fhe termination of his occupancy, the out-going 
tenant was in the habit of selling to the in-coming tenant 
what was called “his interest in the farm” — ^that is, those 
permanent improvements which the one had effected, wi^^ut 
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having had time to* repay himself for his outlay, and into 
the enjoyment of which the other was about to enter. The 
price was determined by competition, or private agreement, 
or by the arbitration of the landlord or* his agent. 

My Lords, I know no better way of further illustrating the 
nature of the transaction, than by comparing it to a system 
which will be familiar to those of your Lordships who have 
had the good fortune to be members of either University. 
Your Lordships will doubtless remember how every freshman, 
on entering into the possession of his rooms, had to pay to the 
late occupant, in consideration of the furniture- to which he 
succeeded, a certain sum, technically denominated^** thirds.” 
Those ** thirds” were analogous to the sums paid by the 
in-coming tenant to his predec-essor, under the custom of 
Tenant-Right. 

Though what I have stated is an exact description of^ the 
custom, I do not mean to say that its philosophical^ theory was 
everywhere thus understood. The custom itself was a remedy 
arrived at, as it were, by the “instinct*' of the people, 
to obviate the inconvenience entailed by the practice of 
the tenant putting upon the farm both ijlasses of improve- 
ments — ^those immediately reproductive, such as draining or 
manuring, and those requiring a longer term of occupancy to 
become remuneratiTe, such as houses, offices, or roads — the. 
** vis me^ieatrix naturae^* as it were, which arose as the antidote 
to the original vice of a system of small farms and impov- 
erished landlords. Moreover, a relic of barbarism, called the 
“ goodrwillj* th^) privilege of peaceable succession, was also 
occasionally uniderstood to be conveyed with the land by the 
departing occupant, in consideration of the sum his successor 
then paid, and thus further obscured the meaning of the trans- 
action. Now, my Lords, I am prepared to say, that if this 
machinery could have been properly worked, it would not 
''have been altogether* a bad means of helping out the “defectrre 
system I have alluded to. If the price thus paid ""had really 
borne any relation to the value received, if the improvements 
left on the farm by the one had been always fair value for the 
sum paid by the other, no great harm could have been dene ; 
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but, unfortunately, a disturbing force here intervened, sufficient 
to entirely vitiate the original operation. ^ 

I have already alluded to the intense competition for land 
in Ireland, and shown how completely it placed the tenant at 
the mercy of his landlord ; how, in fact, what were known as 
rack-rents were the result. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that this system of rack-renting was universally 
prevalent in Ireland. In some places, indeed, it was only 
too prevalent ; and the landlords of to-day are still reaping 
the whirlwind their fathers sowed. But in the north, from 
various causes sufficiently obvious, into which I need not 
now ent^, a system of extortionate rents was never intro- 
duced. It was very rarely that .the rent demanded was equal 
to the competition price. As in a court of justice, when the 
accused has no defender, the judge himself becomes his 
counsel, so the Ulster landlords thought it their duty^jUnd 
interest to ©rotect the tenants against themselves, and instead 
of fixing the rent at what the tenant proposed to give, they 
cut it down to what the land could fairly pay. But, my 
Lo^s, unhappily, partly in consequence of the vicious system 
by which the relations of landlord and tenant iq Ireland were 
regulated, partly in consequence 6f the want of foresight of 
former generations, the benefit which the landlords of Ulster 
, were thus anxious to provide for their tenants has been only 
partially secured ; for that passion for the acquisitiorf of land, 
that extravagant competition which was its result— ^curbed in 
one direction by the moderation of the landlords — worked out 
for themselves a new channel, through which Ahey could rush 
to the utmost limits of indulgence. » 

When the offer of an enormous rent upon the part of a 
tenant anxious to obtain a farm, was not found sufficient to 
secure from the landlord the preference over the other applic- 
ants, th^ payment to the out-going tenant of an exorbitant 
sitili, nominally in consideration of his improvements, was* 
found more successful. The mischief resulting from the in- 
trbduction of such an exaggeration of value was not immed- 
i%tely apparent. The landlord did not lik^ to stand in 
his old tenant’s way, when thus making a good bargaih ; it 
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reconciled the out-going man to the removal from his farm 
(always such a diJQSculty in the path of the landlord in 
Ireland), while, above all, the larger the sum thus offered, the 
more ample became the fund out of which the landlord was 
able to repay himself the whole of the arrears, which his agent’s 
mismanagement, or neglect, had suffered to accumulate on 
the farm during the late tenant’s occupancy. Thus, an out- 
going tenant, on the termination of his occupancy, may have 
been fairly entitled to the sum of £50, in consideration of 
some farm-office he had lately built — the arrears, however, 
due by him to the office amount to £100 — the in-coming 
tenant has been mad enough to offer £150 for the^farm, and 
the landlord approves of the bargain, inasmuch as he intercepts 
£100 of the purchase-money as due to himself for arrears, 
while £50 still remains to satisfy the ejected occupier, and 
divprt his mind from all thoughts of exacting summary 
vengeance upon his landlord for turning him o|it upoif the 
world. 

Thus, in a short time, partly in consequence of the strong 
desire for the acquisition of land on the part of the ten^t — 
partly, in consequence of the short-sighted policy on the part 
of the landlord^ the sum -received by the out-going tenant 
from his successor lost all proportion to the real value of the 
improvements, for which it was supposed to be the equivalent. 
The theery ol' the transaction was lost sight of, and nothing re- 
mained b^t the custom, under ^hich it was even considered, in 
some parts of the country, that the tenant had a right to sell 
his interest in^^^his holding to the highest bidder; and that it 
was an infraoiion of the custom of Tenant-Right for the 
landlord to attempt to modify the competition or exercise 
any choice among the competitors for his own land. 

Now, my Lords, having paid great attention to the, subject 
— having studied its working painfully and earnestly for some 
, years — I have no hesitation in" saying, that a more unbusiness- 
like or mischievous system, both as regards the landlord and 
as regards the tenant, could not have been invented. All the 
benefit arising from the moderation on the part of the landlord 
was entirely counteracted; the margin of profit he had been 
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desirous to leave to the tenant was eompletely swallowed up — 
his very indulgence and kindness aggravated the jnischief, for 
it made men more desirous to become " his ” tenants, and stimu- 
lated competition — his very virtues thus becoming an eleihent of 
value as against himself — while he found that, notwithstanding 
all his endeavours to let the land at a fair rate, every tenant 
on his estate was paying, one way or another, a most exorbitant 
rack-rent. For, my Lords, I think your Lordships will easily 
T[ierceive, that if on his entry into a farm, for which he is 
charged a fair rent, a tenant has to spend, we will say, five, 
eight, or ten j^ounds an acre besides in purchase-money (and 
such, my Jjords, to this day is no uncommon price paid for 
the mere occupation of land on which the improvements 
are almost worthless), he is but paying beforehand so many 
years’ purchase of the difference between a fair rent and 
a rack-rent. Moreover, my Lords, it must be particularly 
remSmbere<^ that in order to pay this enormous sum, 
amounting sometimes to from £200 to £500, the tenant has to 
go to the money-lender and borrow at the rate of ten, nay 
twei^ty per cent.; and thus he enters upon the prosecution 
of his enterprise, not only destitute of capital* but saddled 
with a debt, the interest of whicft he has tp provide every 
year with more unfailing exactitude than his rent. 

^ But, as was to be supposed, my Lords, this system, so vicious 
in principle, so ruinous in practice, has on the first eritergency 
completely broken down. The potato-failure came .in 1846 ; 
and in exactly the same manner as the proprietor of an incum- 
bered estate found the narrow margin of hi** income, which 
remained after the annual charges had been ^Taid, suddenly 
diappear beneath the pressure of the 4imes, so did the unfor- 
tunate tenant-farmer of Ulster discover, when too late, that it 
was no, longer possible for him to pay from the margin left, 
after the landlord’s rent had been deducted, the interest of 
th(rdebt, •which he had contracted at the commencement of* 
his occupation. 

Such, then, my Lords, is the famous custom of the Ulster 
Tenant-Right. I have dwelt at some length upon it, as I was 
anxious to confute the misrepresentations of which it has been 
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the subject, and to show how untenable are the pretensions 
which haye fiometimes been founded on it. 

But, my Lords, at the same time, bad and unfortunate as 
the results of such a practice may be, I am sure your Lordships 
win perceive that the difficulty for which the custpm of 
Tenant-Eight was a clumsy and ineffective remedy, still exists, 
not only in Ulster, but all over Ireland; and we must 
remember, my Lords, that it is not for a mere province, but 
for the whole island, that we have to legislate, and that the 
very fact of a necessity having arisen for revising the body of 
laws by which the relationship of landlord and tenant is regu- 
lated compels us the more strongly to deal with thi8»difficulty, 
and to recognise this element in the case. .For, my Lords, the 
actual state of things is simply this : within the last few years, 
many of the occupiers of land in Ireland have spent large 
sums in executing improvements of a permanent character 
on their farms, on the strength — not of a contract, into 
which no opportunities were given them to enter — but of 
a custom established and observed with the consent of the 
landlord, or on the faith of that semi-feudal feeling, which, 
till the famine swept away the old world, made each re- 
spectable tenant feel sure ^hat he would be allowed to remain 
in the uninterrupted enjoyment of his land, and the improve- 
ments he had introduced upon it, until he should have had 
opportunities of reaping a profit from his investments. The 
questionf then, that I would venture to submit to your 
Lordships is simply this : ought not, in these circumstances, 
something to done to secure to the out-going tenant the 
repayment of So much of his money sunk in the improve- 
ments of his farm, as Hhe value of those improvements may 
justify, the return which he- may already have obtained from 
them during his occupancy being fully allowed for*? How 
otherwise, my Lords, can we hope to remedy the present dis- 
jointed system? Shall the landlord, as in England* be called 
upon to make the improvements ? My Lords, lihless each 
proprietor has a million of money, and a heart of stone— unless 
he is content to make his estate a tabula rasa— unless he has 
the courage to reduce the number of his tenants from two 
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thousand to two hundred, the English system could not be 
introduced during the next half century into Ireland ; and I 
confess I am not an admirer of that spirit of improvement not 
unknown to history — “ 8oUtubdinem faeiunt, jpaeem appellant.^^ 

By l^alising the custom of Tenant-Bight ? — I think I have 
said sufficient to show how impracticable would be that 
remedy. 

By leaving things as they are, and trusting to the good 
feeling of the landlords to leave the tenants in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of their improvements, and to see that 
justice is obtained on the expiration of their tenancy ? 

My Lords, I am perfectly aware that such an alternative 
would be the on^ most congenial to this House; your 
Lordships, judging by your own feelings, by your own sense 
of honour, reflecting on what is your own practice on such 
occasions, will have difficulty in conceiving the possibility l)f 
such injustic^ being perpetrated as that against which I 
believe it is necessary to guard. But, my Lords, your Lord- 
ships are not the only proprietors in Ireland ; there are. men 
possessing property in Ireland, in whose honour, in whose 
sense of justice, in whose compassion I, for one, have no 
confidence whatever. Because your Lordships are disposed 
to do justice, and more than justice, to your tenantry, it is 
n» proof that others are not capable of perfornyng ^cts of 
baseness, which this House may, perha])s, conceive to be 
incredible. Moreover, my Lords, in matters of business, it is 
best for all parties that as little as possible should be left to 
what is called good feeling. A statesman shou'd take it for 
granted, in regulating the relations of persons having con- 
flicting interests, that each man is likely to insist upon what- 
ever he is legally entitled to, without too conscientious a 
consideration of the equitable chums of others ; and, therefore, 
in my opinion, it is best for all ps^rties that the tenant should 
have some •more tangible security than an* indefinite custom, 
or a tacit an<? too easily violated understanding. 

My^Lords, during the course of this debate, frequent allusion 
has been made to the state of transition in which Ireland bow' 
finds herself ; this state of transition has been adduced as a 
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reason why we shonld not interfere. My Lords, I would insist 
upon the faist of our being in a transitory state as one of the 
most urgent reasons which render interference absolutely 
necessary. A great change is taking place in the proprietary 
of Ireland ; and though an understanding did onne exist 
between the landlord and his tenant, this understanding is no 
longer sufficient to afford to the tenant the required security. 

Old families are disappearing — new men have purchased 
their estates, men of business-like habits and advanced views 
respecting the management of property, who look, as they 
ought to look, to making their estates pay.* Pharaohs are 
everywhere rising up who know not Joseph — wh(f cannot bo 
expected to consider themselves bound*- by such tacit and 
unusual understandings — who p.aturally will consider no claims 
but those guaranteed by parchment and enforced by law, 
affd who must be expected at once to deal summarily wjjth all 
interests and claims, in support of which the tefeant can only 
plead an ill-defined, ill-understood custom, or the careless 
good-natured assurances given by one, who was some time, 
indeed, his landlord, but has since become a ruined outcast on 
the face of the earth. 

The argument, then, which I venture to urge in support of 
the tenant’s claim for legislative interference is simply this : 
from circumstances, over which the tenantry of Ireland hadtio 
control, and for which they were not responsible, it became 
necessary for them to execute improvements on their farms of 
a permanen| character, without being able previously to 
protect themselves by any adequate contract. To a certain 
extent, however, a degree of security, almost tantamount to 
that guaranteed by a contract, was afforded to them by an 
understanding, or custoip, which, though differing in its modus 
operandi in different parts of Ireland, was, nevertheltess, in one 
shape or another, almost universally prevalent. 

Latterly, however, in consequence of the great revolution, 
and the breaking up of the old state of things which has 
taken place, these semi-feudal and ill-defined understandings, 
which once existed between a former race of landlords and 
their tenants, are no longer found to give the necessary 
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security, and the tenantry are, therefore, anxious to substitute 
fot an equitable right under an uncertain custom, at legal right 
under a definite law. 

In order to meet this case, then, my Lords, I have ventured 
to lay qJ)on the table of this House a Bill, whose operation is 
solely confined to the past — whose sole object is to effect a 
settlement with regard to the past, in order to pave the way 
for the introduction of a sounder system for the future. The 
only sure foundation upon which the relationship of landlord 
and tenant ought to depend, is the foundation of contract, and, 
therefore, the character of this bill is simply retrospective ; it 
recognises as a principle, that with the effluxion of time the 
tenant’s interest in Jiis improvements does necessarily lapse ; 
and that the duration of the t^m over which a claim for com- 
pensation may run should vary with the class of improvements 
for which compensation is claimed. • 

I ieel tha^ I ought to apologise to your Lordships for 
occupying your attention at so great length, but I am sure 
this House will look with indulgence upon what has been 
an attempt to fulfil that which I considered a duty. 
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.SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OP THE BELFAST SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING THE EDUCATION OP THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. DECEMBER 27. 1855. 

Lord Dupferin said: — As several gentlemen will Lave the 
honour of addressing you on this occasion, I feel it, not neces- 
sary that I should detain you long with the remarks I have to 
make. But, as it is customary for those who occupy the chair 
on such occasions as the present to say a few words in opening 
the proceedings, I trust you will allow me to trespass upon 
your attention for a few moments. We are assen^oled together 
to-day for the purpose of promoting an institution which has 
been established in the hope of alleviating one of the greatest 
afflictions beneath which mankind can labour. In looking 
forth upon the world, and considering the calamities by which 
the human race is afflicted, I think we are more disheartened 
by the multiplicity of their forms than even by their amount. 
Pain, sorro^, and disease — poverty and hunger — sin and fo^Jy 
— all contribute to swell the catalogue of human affliction, 
and for each and every one of them a separate remedy is required. 
Before we have succeeded in mitigating one description of 
evil, the ravages of another demand our attention. Like 
mariners speeding across a tempestuous ocean, we have no 
sooner set ourselves to the task of stopping one leak than the 
springing of a fresh one almost tempts us to give over 
altogether. Indeed, there is nothing that mankind has been 
so slow to learn as their^ power of remedying mischief. 
Sources of misery which, if not entirely subdued,^ have, at all 
events, been immensely abated, were for long years suffered to 
overflow the earth without an attempt being made to a§simge 
them; evils which the benevolent devotion of one single 
lifetime has completely cured, were suffered to afflict whole 
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generations for centnries. How short a time it is since 
Howard proved that prisons need not be Pandemoniums — 
Mrs. Fry, that felons might reform — Lord Shaftesbury, that 
the poor of a great city need not herd together like the very 
lowest jinimals — Sir Humphry Davy, that those who labour in 
mines need not be blown up. I fear that the particular form 
of affliction for the alleviation of which this institution ^|s 
established, has not proved an exception to the rule. For 
centuries a deprivation of the sense of hearing, and, con- 
sequently, of speech, has been thought incurable, and numbers 
of deaf and dumb people have lived their lonely life in this 
world, and «descended silently to the tomb, insensible to our 
pity, incapable of .giving utterance to their complaints, 
without a religion to console them. In fact, if we except one 
case selected as a miracle by Bede, it is not until the middle 
of the sixteenth century that any record is preserved of ftn 
attempt bein§ made to educate deaf and dumb persons. We 
find it stated that Pedro de Ponce, a Spanish Benedictine monk 
who died in 1584, succeeded in teaching two brothers and a 
sister of the Constable of Castile, who were deaf and dumb 
from birth, to read and write ; and Sir Kenelm Digby brought 
to England an account of a similar cure performed upon 
another brother of the Constable of Castile, and for the truth 
of/ his account vouches no less an authority than t^at of King 
Charles I., who, on his visit to the Court of Spain, when IPrince 
of Wales, “ was very curious to observe and enquire iflto the 
utmost of it.”* Ever since that time it has been considered 
perfectly feasible to restore, in a great measure, the lost senses. 
In this country, on the continent of Europe, and in America, 
institutions have been organised for the purpose — and talents 
like those of Dr. Kitto and M. Massieu have burst their fetters 
and risen far above the ordinary level of human intelligence — 
thanks to the exertions of those have devoted themselves 
to this work. I believe it is calculated that there are 17,000 
deaf and dunfb persons in this kingdom. The British army 
that, sixteen months ago, left our shores to withstand the tide 

* S5e ‘ Philocophus ; or, the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend,’ By I? B, 
(John Bulwer), sirnamed the Chirosopher. London. 1648, Pp. 65 et ae^. 
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of Eussian aggression in Asia, is considerably outnumbered by 
that silent multitude. Undoubtedly, then, it is our duty, ’if 
we wish to imitate Him who did all things well, who made the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak — to use our endeavours to 
redeem some of these thousands from their intplerable 
isolation. No physical impossibility prevents us. It has been 
found by experience that the deaf and dumb can be taught to 
speak in two languages — the language of signs, and the 
language, not of the voice, but of the lips. Of these, the 
language of signs is sufficiently obvious. Many nations who 
are remarkable for their volubility make use qJP gesticulations 
to increase their powers of expression ; some froiji indolence, 
like the Turks, indulge in them to gratjjfy their passion for 
taciturnity, while the North j^merican Indians are compelled 
to eke out, by a conventional system of signs, the extreme 
pbverty of their language. Indeed it is a remarkable fact, 
that many of those seemingly arbitrary modes ^f expression 
which have been instinctively adopted by the inmates of some 
deaf and dumb asylums, are found to be in use among the 
North American Indians. By both the idea of truth is 
symbolised .by the forefinger stretched out, and passed forward 
from the mouth in a pMectly straight line ; while a lie is 
signified by two fingers, joined together at the mouth, and 
then separating obliquely as they leave it. So, agajn, 
drinking is represented by the hand clenched in a cup shape, 
and raised to the mouth ; while if the idea of water is to be 
conveyed, instead of stopping at the mouth, the hand is raised 
above it. The signs for theft, exchange, fish, be quiet, snake, 
are also the same in both cases ; fool is typified by pointing 
the finger to the forehead, and whirling the hand round twice 
or thrice over the head. But I believe it is generally 
considered by those who have studied the subject, that the 
system of articulation with the lips, which enables a deaf and 
dumb person to maintain a dialogue, by watching the words 
shaped, as it were, by the lips of his interlocuhyr, is the one 
most preferred in this country. 

Jn the meantime our course is very clear — to give to .those 
who have devoted themselves to the study of the subject, the 
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means of putting into practice whateTer remedies their wisdom 
h^rS discovered, by which so sore a deprivation of the senses 
can be alleviated. Occasionally we read in the papers of 
some poor workmen upon whom, when engaged at the bottom 
of a well or pit, the sides have fallen in and buried them 
in the* ruins. For days, perhaps, they remain imprisoned 
in the bowels of the earth, incapable even of crying out for 
assistance, while their friends and companions painfully, bit 
by bit, remove the superincumbent mass. At last, however, 
the sound of assistance reaches their ears, the prospect of 
relief stimulates their energies, they themselves endeavour to 
aid in the operation, working upwards, while those above work 
downwards, *until light appears, the opening grows wider, and 
at last, partly by their own exertion, partly by the help of 
others, they are extricated ffom their horrible prison-house. 
So is it with the deaf and dumb. They are shut up in silence, 
isolated frong the rest of the world, incapable of crying for 
assistance, and, worst of all, but too conscious of the horror of 
their situation ; at last it dawns upon 4hem that their case is 
not hopeless, that endeavours are being made to help them ; 
they catch faint cries of encouragement — they hear the 
deadened blow of the pickaxe — their .own intelligence begins to 
stir — to grope about the walls of its dungeon, to tear eagerly at 
the over-arching impediments. Gradually, slowly, one by one, 
the obstacles give way — a communication is established with 
the upper air — words of gratitude and encouragement are 
interchanged — the work of liberation progresses — is accom- 
plished ; at the same instant, the light of day and the light of 
eternity burst upon them ; and at last, though perhaps still 
bearing the traces of their late imprisonment, they stand at 
large upon the earth — men restored to the companionship of 
their fellow-men — souls admitted into communion with their 
Creator. 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN SUPPORT OP THE 
SECOND READING OP THE PAPER DUTY REPEAL BILL. 
MAY 21. 1860. 

Earl Granville moved that the Bill be read a second time. Lord Lyndliurst 
having spoken, Lord Monteagle moved that the Bill be read a s^bond time that 
day six months. • 

Lord Dufferin said : — My Lords, having formerly had the 
honour of being connected with the Government, bnt being 
now released from the obligations which that rilationsllip is 
supposed to entail, I might take the opportunity of criticising 
the present measure, and emphasizing that criticism by a 
hostile vote. But I confess that after anxious inquiry and 
due deliberation, I have come to the conclusion that it will be 
my duty on ^he present occasion to give to Her Majesty’s 
Government my most hearty and conscientious support. I 
cannot'' help thinking that this is a case in which it is vq^y 
much ‘to 1)6 deprecated that your Lctrdships should refuse to 
give yosir assent to the measure wiiich has been placed upon 
your Lordships’ table. 'This, I think, wiil be admitted to bo 
no ordinary occasion. The interests involved in this discussion 
are, at all events as far as your Lordships are concerned, of 
far greater importance than many of those with which you are 
generally called upon to deal. The interests at stake, I may 
be permitted to consider, are more important than the integrity 
of a budget, the reputation of a minister, or even the existence 
of a Government. ♦The issue of to-night’s discussion involves 
the reputation of your Lordships’ House for •wisdom and 
moderation, and willingness to act in accordance witlj’ the 
spirit of the constitution. 

The noble Baron (Lord Monteagle) has criticised with great 
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severity the financial measures of the Government. Of course 
whatever falls from him is worthy of your Lordshijis’ attentive 
consideration, and it would be very presumptuous on my part 
to attempt to follow the noble Baron into that part of the 
subjecj^. I could not speak on it with anything like authority, 
and I am not ashamed to confess that I do not feel competent 
to deal with it. But there is another part of the subject to 
which, with your Lordships’ indulgence, I would venture to 
refer for a few moments — I mean the constitutional aspect of 
the question. I confess it is most painful to me to find myself 
compelled to place any opinion of mine in opposition to that 
announced«by a noble and learned Lord (Lord Lyndhurst), for 
whose ability, chart^pter, and experience, it is no exaggeration 
to say that I entertain the prqfoundest veneration. I feel, my 
Lords, that I am but like David against Goliath, with this 
unfortunate difference, that I cannot presume to have a divitio 
misston. Bht, after all, every educated gentleman must have 
given some attention to the constitutional history of his country, 
and it is almost impossible for any individual, however humble, 
not to have formed some very decided opinion on many con- 
stitutional points involved in this discussion. » With due 
deference to the noble and learned Tl.iord opposite, I must say 
it seems to me one of the plainest dc»ctrines enunciated by the 
constitutional history of the country that whei^ the Crown 
applies to Parliament for the supplies to meet the necessary 
Cixponditure of the year, it is not fo£,,your Lordships tt) under- 
take the delicate, difficult, and invidious task of determining 
how and in what manner the necessary taxes of the year may 
be best adjusted so as to bear with the least severity on the 
shoulders of the people. It is the people of this country who 
themselves have the right of determining how those burdens 
may be most conveniently adjusted. 

My Lords, I should be very ^orry to deny for one instant 
your right to deal with any Bill, of whatever kind, to which 
your assent* is asked. The very fact of your assent being 
required is a sufficient proof of your power of rejection, and 
I can quite conceive that the occasion may arise when it 
would be yotir duty to exercise that power. I do not mean to 
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say, my Lords, that any amount of popular clamour ought for 
a single m<iment to^be urged as a ground for dissuading you 
from exercising those powers with which, in accordance with 
the principles of the constitution, you are invested. I cannot, 
however, but think that we should be acting contrary to usage 
and to the spirit of the constitution in resorting to the extreme 
exercise of any one of those powers except upon the most 
urgent and solemn occasions. The noble and learned Lord 
opposite, as well as the noble Baron who moved the amend- 
ment, insisted with much earnestness on certain precedents, 
which they quoted in support of their views in this discussion, 
but with all deference I doubt very much whether there has 
been a single instance in which a financial ^scheme initiated in 
the House of Commons has been interfered with in this House, 
except on political or economical considerations, with which 
W9 are not in the present instance called upon to deal. The 
noble Baron who moved the amendment laid griat stre^ on 
the loss to which the revenue would be subjected if the excise 
duty on paper were repealed, and even went so far as to 
capitalise its amount. Now I cannot help thinking, with all 
due deference to the authority of the noble Baron, that to 
found any argument on the capitalisation of the tax is most 
unjustifiable. ^ A tax which has been condemned by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons is like a tree scathed 
lightning, which, though it still lives, puts forth only a 
sickly wsgetation ; but a tax upon which execution has been 
actually done is like the same tree cut off close to the ground, 
all efforts to restore it to vitality, or to cover it with foliage 
or fruit, are vain. 

There is one other point which I would urge upon your 
Lordships’ attention on the present occasion. During the last 
few years, it seems to me, a great change has taken .place in 
public opinion. Sensible people have been revolted by the 
misrepresentation and exaggeration of men whose strong pre- 
judices tend to render their great talents of less nise to their 
country than would otherwise be the case. These persons 
hav^, by means of misrepresentation and the use of exaggerated 
language, sought to wean public opinion from looking with 
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fayour upon your Lordships’ House, but I firmly believe that 
the only effect of the exaggerated language held iA. regard to 
your Lordships’ House has been to induce the people of this 
country to regard with greater affection and respect the time- 
honoui;pd institutions of the realm, and I am persuaded that if 
your Lordships wish to confirm those opinions which have 
always existed, and which have lately gained more strength, 
you will, by meeting violence with moderation, by acting on 
the present occasion with dignity and in accordance with the 
spirit of the constitution, justify the expectations of the people, 
and give another proof of the claim of your Lordships’ House 
to the consideration and confidence of the country. 
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V. 

SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON MOVING THE ADDRESS 
TO HER MAJESTY IN ANSWER TO HER MAJESTIES MOST 
GRACIOUS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. FEBRUARY 6. 1862. 

Lord Duffeein said : — My Lords, in rising perform 
the duty which has deTglved upon me, T feel that scarcely 
ever has any member of your Lordships’ House been called 
upon to address you amid more solemn or more trying circum- 
stances ; and most painfully am I aware how great is my need 
of your Lordships’ patience and indulgence. ]\l?y Lords, for 
nearly a quarter of a century it has been the invariable privi- 
lege of those who have successively found themselves in the 
position I occupy to-night to direct your attention to topics 
of a pleasing, hopeful, or triumphant character — to a gratify- 
ing retrospect, ©r a promising future — to projects of law calcul- 
ated still further to promote the rapidly increasing prosperity 
of the country — to treaties of amity and commerce with foreigVi 
nations— at the worst, to difficulties surmounted or disasters 
successfblly retrieved — to foreign wars gloriously conducted 
and victoriously concluded. But, my Lords, to-night a very 
different task awaits me. For the first time since Her Majesty 
commenced a reign of unexampled prosperity, we have been 
overtaken by a calamity fraught with consequences which no 
man can yet calculate — unexpected — irremediable — opening 
up alike to Sovereign and to people an endless vista »f sorrow 
and regret. Amid such circuqistances even the most practised 
speaker in your Lordships’ House might well shrink from the 
responsibility of intruding the inadequate expression of his 
individual feelings on a grief which must have endowed, the 
heart of every one who hears me with an eloquence far greater 
than any he can command. If, however, my Lords, there is 
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anything that can mitigate the painful anxiety of my situa- 
tion, it is the conviction that, however inefficienf — however 
wanting to the occasion — may be the terms in which you are 
urged to join in the proposed sentences of condolence with 
Her M^esty, the appeal must in its very nature command 
such an unanimity of earnest, heartfelt acquiescence, as to 
leave the manner in which it may be placed before you a 
matter of indifference. 

My Lords, this is not the occasion for, nor am I the proper 
person to deliver, an encomium on the Prince whom we have 
lost. When a whole nation has lifted up its voice in lamen- 
tation, the^feeble note of praise which may fall from any 
individual tongue iqust necessarily be lost in the expression 
of the general sorrow; but, ^my Lords, superfluous as any 
artificial panegyric has now become, right and fitting is it 
that the public grief which first found vent in the visilfle 
shud&er whidh shook every congregation assembled in this 
metropolis when his well-known name was omitted from the 
accustomed prayer — which, gathering volume and intensity 
as reflection gave us the measure of our loss, swept towards 
the Throne in one vast wave of passionate sympathy, and is 
even still reiterated from every distant shore that owns alleg- 
iance to the British Crown, — right and fitting is it that such 
a fcianifestation of a nation’s sorrow as this should find its final 
embodiment and crowning consummation in a sofemn expres- 
sion of their feelings by both Houses of the Britisip Legis- 
lature. Never before, my Lords, has the heart of England 
been so greatly stirred, and never yet has such signal homage 
been more spontaneously rendered to unpretending intrinsic 
worth. Monarchs, herot's, patriots have perished from among 
us, and have been attended to the grave by the respect and 
veneration of a grateful people. But here was one who was 
neither king, warrior, nor legislator — occupying a position in 
its very nature incompatible with all persc^ial pre-eminence — 
alike debarfed the achievement of military renown and 
politi^cal distinction, secluded within the precincts of what 
migjit easily have become a negative existence — neither §,blo 
to confer those favours which purchase popularity nor possess- 
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ing in any peculiar degree the trkk of manner which sedj|ces 
it — who, ufovertheless, succeeded in winning for himself an 
amount of consideration and confidence such as the most dis- 
tinguished or the most successful of mankind have seldom 
attained. By what combination of qualities, a stranger and 
an ali^ — exercising no definite political functions — ever 
verging on the peril of a false position — his daily life exposed 
to ceaseless observation — shut out from the encouragement 
aflforded by the sympathy of intimate friendship, the support 
of partisans, the good fellowship of society — how such an one 
acquired so remarkable a hold on the affection of a jealous 
insular people might well excite the astonishmenti^of any one 
acquainted with the temper and the peculiarities of the British 
nation. Yet, my Lords, after all, how simple and obvious is 
the secret of the dominion he acquired ! If, my Lords, the 
death of Prince Albert has turned England into a land of 
mourning ; if each one of us is conscious of having lost that 
calm feeling of satisfaction and security which has gradually 
been interwoven with the existence of the nation from the day 
he first took his stand beside the Throne ; if it seems as though 
the sun of our prosperity were darkened, and a pillar of our 
state had fallen ; it is because in him we have lost that which 
has never failed to acquire the unlimited confidence and 
enthusiastic veneration of Englishmen — a man who, in eve»'y 
contingency of life, in the presence of bewildering temptations, 
in the midst of luxury and splendour, in good report and in 
evil report, in despite of the allurements of vanity, of selfish- 
ness, and ambition, trod day by day and hour by hour, 
patiently, humbly, faithfully, the uninviting path of- duty. 
My Lords, great must that people ever become whose highest 
notion of human excellence is the fulfilment of duty ; and 
happy may that man be considered who has been able to 
realise their ideal ! Of the various achievements of Prince 

I* 

Albert’s career I nsed not remind your Lordships.- We can, 
most of us, remember the day when he first caiite among us, 
and every subsequent chapter of his blameless life has ,been 
opep to our inspection. We all know with what prudence he 
proceeded to exercise the functions of his elevated but difficult 
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station, and with what simplicity of purpose he accepted the 
position marked out for him by the Constitution. Noble 
Lords on either side of the House can describe the impartiality 
of the welcome he extended to all the Parliamentary adyisers 
of the Crown. Those who have had the honour of enjoying 
personal intercourse with him can speak not only to the grasp 
of his remarkable intellect, and the inexhaustible store of his 
acquirements, but still more to the modesty, the gentleness, 
and chivalrous purity of a disposition which invested tjjje 
Court over which he presided with an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and tranquil happiness such as, probably, had never before 
been founds in a Royal home ; while his various speeches, 
replete with liberal wisdom — the enlightened influence he 
exercised over our arts and manufactures — and, above all, the 
triumphant establishment of the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, 
will bear witness to that practical sagacity which, in spite t)f 
the apparent* inaction to which he was condemned, could call 
into existence an unimagined field for the exercise of his 
untiring energy. And yet, my Lords, it is not so much for 
what he did, as for what he was, that the memory of Prince 
Albert will be honoured and revered among us, though, pro- 
bably, all that he has been to England no 'one will ever 
rightly know. As I have already had occasion to remark, 
the exigencies of his position required him to shuq all j^reten- 
sion to personal distinction. Politically speaking, the Prince 
Consort was ignored by the Constitution — an ever-wMchful, 
though afTectionate, jealousy, on the part of the people, 
guarded the pre-eminence of the Crown. How loyally and 
faithfully the Queen’s first subject respected this feeling we 
are all aware; yet who shall ever know the nobler loyalty, 
the still more loving fidelity with which the husband shared 
the burdens, alleviated the cares, and guided the counsels 
of the wife? Some there are {ynoug us, indeed, who have 
had opporfunities of forming a just idejf of the extent to 
which this country has profited by the sagacity of Her 
Majesty’s most trusted counsellor; but it will not be until 
this .generation has passed away, and those materials see ihe 
light from which alone true history can be written, that the 
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people of England will be able justly to appreciate the real 
extent of tfheir obligations to one of the wisest and most in- 
fluential statesmen that ever controlled the destinies of the 
nation. But, my Lords, deserving of admiration as were the 
qualities I have enumerated, it is by ties of a tenderer 
nature that he has most endeared himself to our affection. 

. Good, wise, accomplished, useful as he was, little would all 
these engaging characteristics have availed him, unless, before 
apd above all else, he had proved himself worthy of that 
precious trust which two-and-twenty years ago the people of 
England confided to his honour, when they gave into his 
keeping the domestic happiness of their youthful Queen. 
How faithfully he has fulfilled that trust,*, how tenderly he has 
loved, guarded, cherished, honpured the bride of his youth, 
the companion of his manhood, is known in all its fulness to 
olie alone ; yet, so bright has shone the flame of that wedded 
love, so hallowing has been its influence, that even its reffected 
light has gladdened and purified many a humble household, 
and at this moment there is not a woman in Great Britain 
who will not mournfully acknowledge that as in life he made 
our Queen the proudest and the happiest, so in death he has 
left her the most afflicted lady in her kingdom. Well may 
we then hesitate, my Lords, before we draw near, even with 
words of condolence to that widowed Tlirone, wrapped as if is 
in the awful majesty of grief ; yet if there is one tiling on 
earth Which might bring — I will not say consolation, but some 
sootliing of her grioi’, to our afflicted Sovereign, it would 
be the consciousness of that universal love and sympathy 
with w'hich the heart of England is at this moment full to 
bursting. Great as has been the affection alw'ays felt for her 
by her subjects, the feeling has now attained an intensity 
difiicult to imagine. Death and sorrow have broken down the 
conventional barriers that Jiave hitherto awed into silence 
the expression of her people’s love ; — it is not a Mbnarch in a 
palace that they now see, but a stricken Woman* in a desolate 
Lome ; and public meetings, and addresses of condolence, and 
ftarble memorials utterly fail to interpret the unspeajmble 
Reaming with which the entire nation would fain gather her 
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to its bosom, and, if it were possible, for eyer shelter her from 
all the ills and sorrows of this storm-shaken world. Surely, 
next to the compassion of God must be such love from such 
a people ! To give expression to these sentiments, as far as the 
fonns of State will permit, will, I am certain, be the heartfelt 
desire of your Lordships’ House ; and never, not even when in 
some day of battle and defeat your Lordships’ ancestors made 
a rampart of their lives round the person of their king, will 
the Peers of England have gathered round the Throne in a 
spirit of more genuine devotion ; and heartily, I am sure, my 
Lords, will you join me in praying that the same inscrutable 
Providence yhich has visited our Queen and country with so 
great a calamity will^ive to her and us patience to bow before 
the dread decree ; and that th^ Father of the fatherless and 
the Comforter of the afflicted will, in His own good time, 
afford to our beloved Sovereign such a measure of consolation 
as is to be found in the love of her lost husband’s children, 
in the veneration of his memory, in the fulfilment of his wishes, 
and in the imitation of his bright example. Such a. wish can 
be embodied in no nobler words than those furnished by tho 
great poet of our ago : — 

“ Ma);*all love, 

Ills love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 

The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 

The love of all thy daughters cherish thee. 

The love of all thy jx-ople comfort thee, 

Till God’s love set thee at his side again.” 

And now, my Lords, glad should I be might my task of 
sorrowful reminiscence be here concluded ; but on such an 
occasion it is impossible not to remember that since we were 
last assembled the service of two other trusted and faithful 
counsellors has been lost to the Crown and to the State — the 
one a member of your Lordships’ House, cut off in the prime 
of his manhood and in the midst i)i one of the most brilliant 
careers that ever flattered the ambition of an English 
statesman — th*e other a member of the other House of 
Parliament, after a long life of such uninterrupted labour 
and tijaselfish devotion to the business of the country as have 
seldom characterised the most indefatigable public servant. 
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My Lords^ it is not my intention to enumerate the claims upon 
our gratitude possessed by those two departed statesmen ; but, 
in taking count of the losses sustained by Parliament during 
the last recess, it is impossible not to pause an instant beside 
the vacant places of Lord Herbert and Sir James Oraham. 
Each has gone to his account, and each has died, falling where 
he fought, as best befitted the noble birth and knightly 
lineage of each. My Lords, whenever in her hour of need 
England shall marshal her armies for the vindication of her 
honour, or the protection of her territories, the name of him 
who laboured so assiduously for the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of the soldier at a time wh«n peace was 
devastating our barracks in more fatal proportion than war our 
camps, will never lack its ap|)ointed meed of praise. And 
when the day shall come for the impartial pen of history to 
blazon those few names to whom alone it is given to be 
recognised by posterity as the leading spirits of a bygone 
age, the trusted friend, the laborious coadjutor, tlie sagacious 
colleague of Lord Aberdeen, and of Sir Bolxurt Peel, shall as 
surely find his just measure of renown. But, my Lords, it was 
neither in the hope of winning guerdon nor renown that the 
..Prince whom* we mourn and the statesmen whom we have lost 
preferred the path of painful, self-denying duty to the life of 
luxury and ease that lay within their reach. They obeyed a 
nobler instinct; they were led by the light of a higher 
revelation ; they cast their bread upon the waters in the faith 
of an unknown return. “ Omnia fui, nihil expedit,” sighed 
one of the greatest of Koman emperors as he lay upon his 
death-bed at York; yet, when a moment afterwards, the 
captain of his guard came to him for the watchword of the 
night, with his dying breath he gave it, “ Laboremus.” So is 
it, my Lords, with us ; we labour, and others entbr into the 
fruit of our labours ; we digk the foundation, and others build, 
and others again raise the superstructure ; and one by one the 
faithful workmen, their spell of toil accomplished, descend, it 
may be, into oblivion and an unhonoured grave— -but higher, 
brighter, fairer, rises the fabric of our social polity ; broader 
and more beautiful spread out on every side the sacred realms 
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of civilisation ; further and further back retire the dark tides 
of "ignorance, misery, crime— nay, even of disease and death 
itself — until to the eye of the enthusiastic speculator on the 
destinies of the human race it might almost seem as if 
in the eourse of ages it may be granted to the intellectual 
energy and moral development of mankind to reconquer a lost 
Paradise and reconstruct the shattered harmony of creation ! 
In what degree it may be granted to this country to work out 
such a destiny none can tell ; but, though heavy be the shadow 
cast across the land by the loss of the good and great, most 
eloquently do their lives remind us that our watchword in the 
darkness stilJ should be " Laboremus ! ” 
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SPEECH AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL HUMANE 

SOCIETY. JUNE 3. 1864. 

Lord Dupfebin said : — ^The time has now arrived for me to 
propose to you the toast of the evening, “Pro4>erity to the 
Eoyal Humane Society,” but in doing So I must confess to a 
good deal of embarrassment. * On most occasions of this sort 
any one whose duty it is to enlarge on the claims of the 
particular institution or society he may happen momentarily 
to represent is sustained and inspired by the consciousness 
that he can afford information or suggest considerations to 
which it will be useful to give publicity and prominence ; but 
in recording the beneficent operations of this society, what am 
I to say that is not already known and testified to by hundreds 
upon hundreds of grateful hearts in every quarter of the globe, 
wherever waters sleep, or rivers run, or ocean penetrances? 
Nearly a «entury*has elapsed since you first entered into this 
conflict with the powers of the grave, and dared to dispute 
with ^ the angel of death ” the spoils he had already counted 
as his own. Each successive year has enabled you to inscribe 
fresh victories on your rolls. Nor need you dread, like 
Orpheus, to look back with pride and fondness on the 
triumphs you have achieved. Others undoubtedly have been 
engaged in analogous efforts. The advance of science, the 
spread of civilisation, have done much to preserve* the world 
from the inroads of disease ; the citadel of human life is 
better guarded tLan formerly; but the utmost that either 
science or civilisation dare pretend to is an attitude of defence. 
To you alone has it been given to carry the war irfto the 
enemy’s country and annex a province of his emph*e — to 
penetrate beyond the mysterious frontier which separates time 
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Irom eternity, aaol iestom te i^e Mndty Hglit of ‘tetd!^^ 
pleaeant lore of frie^dft tlioee who haTO Alreadjr tasted of the 
bitterhess of dea% whose e^es ha^e peered into #ie dpt 
border-land beyond the grave, whose f^t have wended one 
stage on* that journey not to be letravelled by mortal man. 
Yet great, and almost aivfol, as are these results, not only are 
they obtained by the simplest means, but the humblest and 
least masterful amongst us can be a sharer in them. Thanks 
to your admirable organisation, the veriest child, the feeblest 
woman who is enrolled as your supporter, each one of us 
assembled here to-night can claim a power to which the most 
favoured of ^Jehovah’s prophets or Christ’s apostles scarce 
aspired; nay, dare even use the words of one greater than 
prophet or apostle, and say to the disconsolate : “ Thy brother 
shall rise again,” and to the mourners : “ Why make ye this 
ado and weep ; she is not dead, but sleepeth.” Let us drink", 
then, ^‘To the prosperity of the Royal Humane Society.” 
May the sphere* of its usefulness be more widely extended 
every year, and its beneficent ministrations perpetuated 
through all time, until at length the day arrives when the 
cry of tile castaway shall no longer rise from the bosom of the 
deep, and human hearts shall cease to buffet with the billows 
of adversity — ^when we shall have reached the shining strand 
beyond the silent river, and become citizens of tl^t country 
whose only waters are the waters of life, and where, as we are 
expressly told, there shall be no more sea. • 
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SPEECH AT A TENANTS’ DINNER AT CLANDEBOTE. APRIL 20. 

1865. 

Lord Dupferin said : — It is but too generally imagined, 
gentlemen, that in this country a less cordial usaderstanding 
exists between the landlords and their tenantry than in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. . I consider that to be altogether 
an erroneous impression. Whatever may be the case in 
|)articular districts, I believe that, generally speaking, not only 
in Ulster, but elsewhere in Ireland, the most friendly under- 
standing exists between the owners and the cultivators of the 
soil. If anything were wanted to prove this to be the case 
so far as our part of the country is concerned, it would be 
furnished by the demonstration of good-will towards me which 
you have contrived to give without allowing me to discover who 
are the particular individuals to whom I am indebted.* J^ay, 
gentlemen, I will even go a step further, and I will venture to 
say tliat there is not a landlord in this country with whose joys 
and sorrows his tenantry would not show a similar amount of 
kindly sympathy whenever a fitting opportunity might arise ; 
and if anything could enhance our satisfaction at such a 
state of things, it would be the reflection that these genial, 
tokens of good-will emanate from a race of men so incapable 
of servility as the tenant farmers of the “ Black North ” — for 
it proves that the intimate relations which subsist between 
the cultivators and the qwners of the soil are established 
on a sound and Ifealthy basis, and that in regulating the vital 
interests which subsist between them, the tenants are able to 
place as much reliance on the fair dealing and forbearance of 

‘ * This refers to the bonfires and illuminations with which the whole , 
country side was illuminated on the occasion of Lord Dnfferin’s marriage. 
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thoir landlords as the landlords can on the integrity, the 
industry, and the fidelity to their engagements of the tenantry ; 
for it is only out of mutual esteem, respect, and confidence, 
that feelings like those to which we each have such, pleasure 
in giving expression can arise. At the same time, gentlemen, 
I must not forget to state that, satisfactory as I consider our 
relations in all essential particulars, I am by no means sure 
that the details of the system we have adopted for carrying on 
our business might not be improved. Nay, I might even 
permit myself to say, that if we met each other when transacting 
our business less as friends and more as men of the world, it 
might in the^end result in our mutual benefit; for, gentlemen, 
if I have a fault to find with you it is this — that in making 
your arrangements for the cultivation of your farms, you are 
disposed to place yourselves too* much in your landlord’s power, 
and to trust, I will not say to an unmerited, but certainly 
an im^Drudont extent to his sense of justice. 

It is true there is the custom of Tenant-Eight, and most 
glad and thankful am I that the landlords of Ulster, by 
thoir unvarying practice of respecting the equitable claims 
of their tenants, even though unsupported by law, have 
contributed to the establishment of such a custom ; but after 
all, ready as I have been to accept the custom of Tenant- 
Ei^ht as an expedient for the present situation of affairs, 
it must always be considered an insufficient seciflrity to the 
tenant in comparison with that status which the law^ would 
give him if only he would take the precaution of making 
his bargain before he paid his money. As, however, I am 
afraid it is hopeless to attempt to impress you with a proper 
appreciation of this fact, and as many of you are irretrievably 
committed to the old system by the expenditure you have 
already mgde, I will content myself at present by submitting 
to you a few suggestions, by the adoption of which it seems to 
me your own position will be ^improved* and our mutual 
concerns proceed on a more business-like footing. 

In, order, however, that you may better understand my 
meaning, I must be allowed to state in a few words what I 
apprehend to be the circumstances out of which the present 
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rather complicated relations between the landlords and tenants 
of Ulster have arisen. 

It is a well-known fact that in former days — that is, some 
250 years ago — the then proprietors of the soil, whose object 
it was to induce their fellow-countrymen to come over from 
Scotland to cultivate their almost unpopulated estates, were in 
the habit of letting off large areas, often comprising several 
hundred acres, at low rents, and under very long leases, con- 
taining improvement clauses according to the usual Scotch 
system. This system continued down to the beginning of 
this century. But in process of time, after the unoccupied 
lands were filled up, and when the sons and daughters of the 
original tenants began to multiply and Replenish the earth — 
a good old habit, which I am happy to say their descendants 
still retain — each of these farms came to be subdivided amongst 
the younger members of the family, until at last the landlord 
on re-entering upon the management of his property al the 
expiration of the lease, found himself confronted by sometimes 
a dozen tenants, where his grandfather or great-grandfather 
had only inducted one. Here, then, began the first difficulty 
in the management of Irish property. But unfortunately here 
it did not end.. In all probability every one of this dozen sub- 
tenants (of course I am putting the case generally, and am pot 
talking of my own estate, where a different system prevailed) 
was suHoun^ed by half-a-dozen stalwart sons, whose only notion 
of existence was to follow their father’s plough so long as he 
lived, and to subdivide his holding when he died. Indeed, 
what other prospect lay before them ? Trade there was none. 
Manufactures there were none. Emigration there was not 
yet. The potato field bounded their moral horizon, and the 
strength and energy and intelligence which under happier 
auspices might have been applied to so much better purpose, 
were ignobly cramped within the four corners of a ten-acre 
farm. • 

In the meantime the position of the landlord* was scarcely 
more advantageous. Though no longer protected by a lease, 
the patriarchal colony I have described had struck such, root 
into his estate, the evil days of the potato disease were so 
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distant, that he had neither inclination nor motive for 
interfering. The only stipulation, which came to be accepted 
by mutual consent as the obvious consequence of such a state 
of things, was that the tenant, who had already* built his 
house Jjefore the ancient lease had expired, should keep it in 
repair, and if he needed more accommodation, should himself 
construct it, the landlord supplying stones, slates and timber, 
as the case might be. Hence arose the next peculiarity 
of the system now too largely prevailing in this country, 
namely, the custom for the tenant and not the landlord to 
make the permanent improvements ; for it must be apparent to 
every one t^at, were he as rich as Crcesiis, no landlord could 
have ajBforded to erect a separate dwelling-house and farm 
steading on every five, ten, or even twenty acres of his estate. 
Consequently but two alternatives lay before him, either to 
abolish all small holdings, and having squared up the land 
into* small farms with buildings exactly proportioned to the 
requirements of the area to be cultivated, to let them to men 
of capital — which would have been an inhuman proceeding — 
or to acquiesce in the state of things actually existing until 
the progressive prosperity of the country, and the partial 
absorption of its agricultural population by, more lucrative 
pursuits than ten-acre farming, should give him an opportunity 
of doing with advantage what it is most desirable he should 
do, namely, to make all the permanent improvem*ents himself. 
From the moment, however, that the latter alteraative is 
accepted, I mean that of allowing the tenant to erect the 
buildings, it becomes evident that the tenant’s interest in his 
farm extends beyond that of an ordinary tenant under an 
agricultural lease, inasmuch as the twenty-one or even thirteen 
years which are found sufficient to enable a Scotch or English 
tenant tg obtain an ample return for his expenditure in labour 
and draining are not sufficient to remunerate an Irish tenant 
for his outlay on a house and steading, unless indeed the rent 
of the farm •should be expressly lowered out of regard to such 
a c^cumstance. On the other hand, as the landlord, in right 
of his proprietorship, is entitled to any advantage which^may 
arise out of the incidental development of the latent properties 
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of the soil, or from an increase of prices, an improved means 
of transport, or other causes affecting the value of the land, it 
would be equally out of the question for him to apply a 
building lease to an agricultural tenure. 

Out of these conflicting considerations, therefore, has ^arisen 
the expedient generally known as the custom of Tenant-Eight, 
under which, whenever a tenant is reqtiired, or desires, to vacate 
his farm, he is supposed to receive from the in-coming tenant 
such a sum of money as may fairly represent the value of his 
various improvements, such as houses, buildings, or drainage, 
due regard being had to the duration of his expired occupancy. 
And, gentlemen, I must say, considering the difficulties of the 
situation, I hardly think a more convenient device could have 
been invented for meeting them. A fair rent being put upon 
a farm by the landlord, what could appear more reasonable than 
to «,llow the in-coming tenant to decide what he would give for 
the farm-buildings and other improvements into the i)ossesfeion 
of which he was about to enter ? Unfortunately, however, the 
same vicious element which originally infected the Irish land 
system made itself felt at this stage of the proceedings, 
and in a great measure destroyed the legitimacy of the 
operation ; for the desire to obtain land at any cost having 
year by year augmented with the increase of a population, for 
whose energies no other outlet was apparent, the sums offered 
by competing candidates for the possession of a farm soon lost 
all relation whatever to the real value of the improvements 
they. were supposed to represent, and, when unchecked by the 
judicious interference of an agent, sometimes nearly equalled 
the value of the fee simple of the land. 

^low, independently of its justice or propriety, a little 
reflection will convince you that a system conducted on such 
principles must result in ruin and disaster to all concerned. 
Who were the men who offered these large prices ? Were they 
men of capital, possessors of such sums of ready money as to 
justify them in indulging in any luxury they tookfa fancy to ? 
Was there anything peculiarly precious in what they de^red 
to acquire ? Were the stables, the byres, the dwellings, of a 
superior description ? No I on the contrary, so little is or was 
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this the case, that it may be stated almost as an axiom that 
tlfe more inadequate the size of the farm the more ruinous the 
farm buildings, and the less affluent the man himself, the more 
reckless would be the offer he had made. 

In fact, gentlemen, what can be expected from a method of 
proceeding which not only drains a man of his last penny, but 
actually saddles him with debt, at the very moment when he 
is required to embark in a very considerable amount of expen- 
diture, if he has the slightest expectation of rendering his 
enterprise successful ? 

Again, how distressing and disheartening to any landlord 
whose ambition it is to leave his tenantry at his death in a 
better condition tlian that in which ho found them, must be 
the spectacle of such a suioidal and deteriorating practice. 
Himself content to let his land at a far lower rate than the 
rack-rent, or competition price, in order that, by leaving thbm 
a more ample margin, his tenantry may live better, dress 
better, educate their children better, and rise in the social 
scale, he is forced to see his own moderation entirely neutralised 
by a surreptitious sale of nominal improvements, which abstracts 
from the pocket of his future tenant twenty years’ purchase of 
the difference between the fair rent which he is content to 
h;ike and the exorbitant rent he might have had from any one 
of a dozen people, had he been so minded. moje ; even 

his very virtues — his liberality, his reductions, his good faith, 
the money ho has spent in schools and cottages, arPd, above 
all, his low rents — tend to enhance the price against him; 
for the more considerate a landlord, and the easier his terms, 
the greater is the eagerness to live under him, and conse- 
quently the higher the Tenant-Eight on his estate. Gentlemen, 
I have heard of a lady’s virtue being a marketable commodity, 
but I am inclined to believe the reputation for kindness and 
fair dealing of many an Ulster landlord is a far more frequent, 
though hardly a more legitimate object of barter. 

From most of the evils of this system, however, I have done 
my best to protect you. In accordance with the practice of 
those who had gone before me, directly I came of age, ^while 
on the one hand I hastened to acknowledge the claim of the 
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tenant to fair compensation for his hand fide and unexhausted 
improvements, and would have been glad to see them recog- 
nised by law ; on the other I steadfastly set my face against 
the enormous sums which, in their recklessness and folly, 
many men were ready to give for farms, not only without any 
buildings upon them, but whose fields were in the worst and 
most exhausted condition. Having reduced my rents, and 
being myself ready to forego the advantage to be derived from 
the morbid craving for land which then existed, I was careful 
that my efforts for your benefit should not be neutralised by an 
illegitimate enhancement of Tenant-Eight prices. Disdaining 
to accept a competition rent which, as you very Veil know, 
would have added perhaps five-and-twenty per cent, to my 
rent roll, I felt at liberty to discourage the application of com- 
petition prices as applied to farm purchases. By continuing 
to insist, moreover, that no new tenant should be introduced 
on to the estate to the exclusion of those whose fathers had 
already held land under my ancestors for so many genera- 
tions, by giving the preference to a tenant adjoining the 
vacant farm, by instructing my agent to value the premises, 
and estimate the claims of , the out-going tenant as against his 
successor, and by myself paying the sum thus assessed as com- 
pensation for improvements, and not charging it, or charging 
only a porticgi of it, to the new tenant, I have succeeded in 
providing most of you with a large quantity of additional land, 
which is every day becoming more essential to the success of 
agricultural operations, without your having to incur the 
expense to which you would have been put if I had not taken 
these precautions. Being convinced that land is worth no 
more than a fair rent, it has been, and will be, my constant 
object to let you have it on these terms. 

But, gentlemen, beneficial as these regulations have un- 
doubtedly been to you, their application has been a source of 
such anxiety and labour to myself, or rather to my ,pgent, thkt 
I am very much inclined to make you a proposal which you 
will probably consider advantageous to yourselves, and which 
will relieve my oflSce of a class of duties and responsibilities 
which do not properly belong to it. As I have already men- 
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tioned, whenever a tenant wishes to surrender his holding, 
ajid any one of my adjoining tenants is anxious to become his 
successor, I send my agent to the spot to value the improve- 
ments on the farm, and to see that justice is done between the 
two m^n ; that is to say, that the money the in-coming tenant 
proposes to pay is no more than commensurate with the value 
he is about to receive in the shape of houses in good repair, 
drains in working order, unexhausted manure, and good fences ; 
and I believe that the bargains carried into effect under his 
auspices have given general satisfaction. But at the same time 
it must be admitted that it would be more convenient that this 
duty of ar]jitration, if I may so style it, should be conducted 
by some other person than my agent — as, indeed, becomes even 
more apparent when occasions arise on which I myseK under- 
take to compensate the out-going tenant for his improve- 
ments, for then, as it were, I am compelled to be judge in my 
owrf cause, a necessity which invariably results in the tenant 
getting a better bargain than he is entitled to, for I find that 
my agent is always disposed to be harder upon me than upon 
my tenant. 

In order to place these transactions on a more business-like 
basis, I would propose to you that Wb should refer all questions 
of this nature to some professional gentleman of recognised 
experience and ability, in whose judgment and impartiality 
you could place as much confidence as I myself. J’robably 
among the ofiBcors employed as valuators under the Encumbered 
Estates Court, some such person could easily be found, and, 
supposing always he be a man of recognised ability in his pro- 
fession, I should be quite content to leave the choice of the 
individual to yourselves. Twice a year, then, at those seasons 
when farms are wont to change hands in this country, this 
person would come down and repair to the several farms on 
which the improvements would have to be valued. He would 
go into each case on its individual merits. • He would see with 
his own eyes what had been done by the out-going tenant ; he 
would examine his drains and his buildings ; he would hear 
the .evidence of the neighbours as to the old fences which^had 
been removed and the new ones erected ; he would sniff at the 
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manure heap, and test the condition of the soil ; in fact, he 
would possess himself of eyery item of the claim that, whether 
in reason or otherwise, could be brought forward by the tenant. 
On the other hand, the landlord would be represented by his 
agent, who would be able to urge whatever circumstances 
might be adduced as a set-off to the amount demanded by way 
of compensation, in which counter-claim would of course be 
included contributions in the shape of money or materials, 
express easements of the rent, length of occupation, or de- 
teriorations and waste. It is impossible not to believe that by 
such a process a settlement satisfactory to all parties would be 
arrived at. « 

The principles on which the valuation ig to be founded, I am 
willing to make as liberal as yoij can desire. Houses and faim- 
buildings shall be estimated at their actual value, without 
reference to the term of years that they have been occupied, 
always provided that they are suitable for the agricullural 
purposes to which they are supposed to be devoted. The 
same rule shall apply to gates, hurdles, machinery, and iron 
fences. Draining, standing crops, and manure shall be dealt 
with under the same rules as have been adopted in Enghmd 
and Scotland;, in fact, ihy only desire is to carry out the 
principle of giving to the out-going tenant the fairest possible 
compensation for his hona fide unexhausted improvements. 

Sucli, gentlemen, is the proposal I have to make to you. I 
believe*it will be for your advantage to accept it, for although 
undoubtedly our relations will still be regulated, as far as these 
transactions are concerned, only by good faith and a mutual 
understanding, the machinery thus introduced will give an , 
additional guarantee that your interests will bo impartially 
attended to. Were it in my power, I would willingly convert 
the equitable obligations I thus recognise into legal claims, 
but the more I have considered the matter, the more convinced 
I am that legislative interference, though beneficial to good 
landlords, would take away from the tenant nfore than it 
accorded him. I have a right to pronounce an opinion on the 
poiqt, for I have myself been the author of a Tenant-Eight Bill, 
and, to use an expression of St. Paul’s, I am sure you will find 
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yourselves better “ under grace than under the law.” Never- 
theless, a Committee has been appointed by the House of 
Commons for the reconsideration of the question, and perhaps 
their labours may throw some light upon the subject. At all 
events,* I am glad the matter will again be gone into ; for 
the more searching the inquiry, the more business-like the 
investigation, the more fatal will it be to all unreal, exaggerated, 
shadowy pretensions, and the more beneficial will it prove to 
those whom it is the interest of every landlord in Ireland to 
cherish and protect — ^the tenantry who desire to make sub- 
stantial and hona fide improvements. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would again entreat you to do 
your best to discourage your neighbours, and those over whom 
you exercise any influence, from giving such unreasonable 
sums as are still offered for land in the most unimproved 
condition. You are all of you anxious to increase the size ‘of 
your holdings, for it is very evident that the days of ten-acre 
larms are numbered, and therefore it is your interest to main- 
tain a reasonable market. Prices are still low, labour, is daily 
becoming scarcer; it requires the utmost vigilance and 
industry for a man to farm even fifty or sixty acres with 
profit. The population is gradually awakening to the fact 
tlw-t there is something better for them to do in this world 
than share with their brothers a patch of their facer’s j)otato- 
ground ; and as an inevitable consequence of this more healthy 
feeling, it will gradually come to be understood that*land is 
only worth the rent pZws the real value of the farm-buildings 
upon it ; and these reckless purchasers of what they falsely 
call Tenant-Eight will find, when it is too late, that they have 
loaded themselves with debt, and expended the savings of 
years in the acquisition of that which possesses only an 
evanescent and factitious value. Far better would it have 
been for them if — instead of clinging so tenaciously to the soil 
(which being limited in extent, can only* be advantageously 
cultivated by a limited number), and, what is worse, cramping 
and confining the energies of their children within the limits 
of the -same narrow and ungainful servitude—they had man- 
fully looked necessity in the face, and sought in other occupa- 
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tions a healthier and more remunerative field for the exercise 
of their intelligence and energies. * 

Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly a sad thing to watch the stream 
of noble-hearted, free, and energetic men, year by year flowing 
from the shores of Ireland to seek a better future dU more 
abundant soils. But, gentlemen, I confess a still sadder, and 
to my mind a more terrible, spectacle presents itself whenever 
I see a patient, industrious tenant, hopelessly struggling on 
year after year, encumbered with debt contracted in order to 
purchase the Tenant-Right of a farm too small for remunerative 
cultivation, and surrounded by promising boys and girls whom 
his necessities confine to the drudgery of fielddabour, and 
whose minds are gradually becoming spelt-bound by the same 
unhealthy craving after a patch of land which originally 
tempted their father to his ruin. Such a sight, I say, is to my 
mind the more painful of the two, for whereas in the one^case 
we can picture to ourselves the emancipated emigrant manfully 
working his way in the world, until at last his efforts are 
crowned with affluence and success, in the other we can only 
look forward to the gradual but sure approach of still more 
bitter disappointment, and a deepening deg.radation in each 
succeeding generation. 
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VIII. 

SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN REPLY TO THE SPEECH 
OF THE EARL OF DONOUGHMORE CALLING ATTENTION 
TO THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OFFICERS OF THE LATE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. MAY 15. 1865. 

My Lords, — Before* attempting to reply to the strictures 
passed by the noble Earl upon the military arrangements 
of the Secretary of State for India, I am most anxious 
to boppeak your Lordships* indulgence and forbearance, not 
only because this is the first occasion on which I have to 
address your Lordships in an official capacity,* but more 
especially because the subject with which I have to deal is 
one of so complicated a nature, one so encumbered with minute 
but important details, that the most practised speaker in your 
Lordships’ House might well fail to render It either clear 
or 'interesting. Nevertheless, I am very glad that the com- 
plaints of the officers of the late East India Compjiny*s.Army 
have been brought to your Lordships* notice. It is always 
most desirable, whenever any class of her Majesty’s subjects 
consider themselves aggrieved, that the earliest opportunity 
should be afforded them of having their case examined, in 
order either that their grievances may be redressed, or in the 
event of their complaints being pronounced unfounded, that 
they should have the consolation of knowing that the most 
ample justice has been done them by so impartial an assembly 
as your Lordships’ House. Further, my Lords, I am particu- 
larly glad th^t your Lordships have been given an opportunity 
of intervening on the present occasion, inasmuch as the singular 

want of interest in the various questions raised by the petitions 
• • 

* Lord Dufforin was at this time Under Secretary of State for India. 

E. 
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of these Indian officers shown in another place (though followed 
by a division favourable to the complainants) will probably* be 
regarded with as little satisfaction by the officers themselves as 
it has been, I believe, by the public at large. 

I must in the first place congratulate the Indian* officers 
on securing so able an advocate as the noble Earl. The noble 
Earl is himself a soldier, and has served with distinction in the 
East, and he is always listened to with deserved attention by 
your Lordships. Although, however, I am unfortunately unable 
to agree with the view he has adopted, I am ready to welcome 
him as a most useful auxiliary in my endeavour to place your 
Lordships in possession of the facts of the conti»versy. For, 
my Lords, I can assure the House that J have no desire by 
any special pleading to make out a case against the clients of 
the noble Earl. On the contrary, I shall best discharge my 
duty to your Lordships and to the department with which 
I am connected by endeavouring simply to place the House in 
possession of the materials necessary to form a just opinion ; 
for I feel assured that if I can succeed in placing before 
your Lordships in a clear and lucid manner the exact circum- 
stances of the case, the difficulties with which the Secretary of 
State for India has had to deal, the mode in which those 
difficulties have been met, and the way in which the officers 
who now complain have been affected by the arrangements of 
Sir Charles Wood, your Lordships will jiot only consider that 
these tjomplaints either have never had any cause for existence, 
or have been completely rectified, but that as far as regards 
their pay, pensions, and allowances, the position of these 
officers is far better than it was before these changes took 
place. 

The noble Earl prefaced his remarks by presenting a petition 
to your Lordships, but as the allegations contained in it are 
but the stereotyped complaints which have been promulgated 
in the various mafnifestoes issued by the very energetic com- 
mittee sitting in London, I think it will be better that instead 
of referring to individual cases I should endeavour to meet the 
noble Earl upon those wider grounds he has himself selected. 
In order to do so with advantage, it is necessary that I should 
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recall to your Lordships’ recollection the circumstances out of 
which these changes have arisen. 

In 1857, as your Lordships are aware, occurred the greatest 
military convulsion of our century — ^the mutiny of the native 
army of India. As soon as the crisis was past, and we again 
found ourselves masters of the situation, the first question 
which occurred to every one was, how is the repetition of so 
terrible a calamity to be prevented? With the unanimous 
consent of every authority, both in this country and in India, 
it was agreed that the very first precaution to be taken was 
the reduction and reconstruction of the 8epoy army. A year 
later the anluexation of the Empire of India to the Crown of 
Great Britain was determined upon, and then followed, as 
a consequence of this last arsangement, the amalgamation of 
the European portion of the Company’s army with that of 
her Majesty. The Secretary of State for India then found 
himsblf charged with the execution of two of the most diflScult 
operations that can be well imagined. I call them two 
operations, my Lords, for although they were so closely con- 
nected and followed in such quick succession, — the reduction 
and reconstruction of the native army, and the amalgamation 
of the Indo-Europetin army with the army of the Queen, were 
entirely distinct events depending on different considerations, 
the one being a military necessity consequent on, the iqutiny, 
the other a matter of political and administrative* convenience. 
Now all the grievances alleged by these officers have*arisen 
out of the first of these operations, namely, the reduction and 
reconstruction of the native army ; the amalgamation having 
been effected by the simple process of voluntary enlistment of 
the officers and men of the local European army into the 
Queen’s service. For the purposes of the present discussion, 
therefore, it will be sufficient to confine our attention to the 
method by which the reduction, and reconstruction of the 
native Sepoy army were effected. At thb outbreak of the 
mutiny the tfoops of the Company consisted of about 165,000 
men, but before the year had elapsed and the mutiny had 
been .suppressed, sixty-two out of the seventy-four Bengal 
native regiments had disappeared. The reduction of the rank 

E 2» 
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and file of the native anny presented, therefore, no great 
difficulties ; but the reconstruction and reorganisation of the 
135,000 men whom it was determined to retain was a more 
difficult and delicate task, inasmuch as all the officers of the 
disbanded regiments, though they were no longer available for 
regimental duties, still survived in their respective cadres, and 
in any plan for the future it would be necessary to secure to 
these officers all the advantages of pay, pension, promotion 
and allowances, which they would have enjoyed if their 
vanished regiments had remained intact. In fact the problem 
submitted to Sir Charles Wood’s ingenuity was r*pt unlike the 
old puzzle which requires you, with only twelve beds at your 
disposal, to accommodate thirteen nuns* with a bed apiece. 
Though compelled by an imperious necessity to maintain an 
army only half the size of that which formerly existed, the 
Secretary of State for India was expected to provide all the 
officers of that former army with the same advantages of pay 
and promotion as if no reduction had taken place. In short, 
he found himself with twice as many colonels on his hands as 
there were regiments, while an analogous disproportion of 
officers to men extended itself to every other grade in the 
service. ^ 

But the difficulties of the Secretary of State did not qnd 
here ; ^not §nly had he to take into account the interests and 
prospects of those officers, but he was also bound to consider, 
perhaps even with equal solicitude, the efficiency of his future 
army. Now in the opinion of all military men in India it had 
been always thought that the practice of detaching regimental 
officers for a lengthened period for staff and civil employment 
had a very bad effect. Under this system it was possible for 
an officer to spend almost the whole of his military career 
in India in civil or political employment. By ma«iy persons 
the total want of authority and influence over their men, 
exhibited by a great number of regimental officers at the 
outbreak of the mutiny, was attributed to ‘this circum- 
stance, and long before the mutiny, one of the earliest im- 
provements suggested by military men in India wag the 
abolition of this practice, and the substitution of some other 
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method by which the Government of India might supply itself 
with staff officers whom it could detach upon this description 
of service. 

Again, it was urged, with equal persistence, by persons of 
very gteat authority in India and at home, that the regimental 
organisation of the regular army should be entirely abandoned, 
and that the battalions of the reconstructed force should be 
placed on the same footing as those irregular regiments which 
had done us such excellent service at the very moment when 
the regular system was breaking down. I am well aware, 
from some observations which fell from a noble Earl not now 
present (tlm Earl of Ellenborough), that a difference of 
opinion may exist as to the policy of introducing the irregular 
system into the Indian army, but as the present discussion 
merely concerns the grievances of the Indian officers, and 
it is not a question as to how an army may be best con- 
stituted, I shall not attempt to go into that point, but shall 
content myself with citing such great authorities as Lord 
Clyde, Lord Elphinstone, Lord Dalhousie, and Sir John 
Lawrence, all of whom were in favour of the irregular system. 

I have mentioned these two circumstances in order to show 
how it came about that the establisWent of a Staff Corps was 
an absolute necessity at this juncture, because it was only by 
dependence upon such a corps that it would be possible for 
the Indian Government to detach officers for civil or political 
employment, or to select officers who, from their peculiar 
attainments and ability, were proper persons to appoint to the 
irregular regiments about to be constructed. 

The institution of a Staff Corps having thus become an 
absolute necessity, the question then arose, whence was it to 
be recruited? Although at the moment a sufficient supply 
of efficient officers might be obtained from the local army, 
it was evident that in the future the strength of the 
Staff Corps would depend on officers of* the Queen’s army 
volunteering to join its ranks. But in order to induce officers 
of the Queen’s army to volunteer into its ranks, and thus 
accept all the disadvantages of an Indian career, it bec^ime 
necessary to frame such regulations with regard to pay, pro- 
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motion, and the general status of officers in the Staff Corps, 
as would render that corps sufficiently attractive. Thus 
not only the establishment of a Staff Corps, but its internal 
economy, its pay, promotion, and general arrangements, were 
dictated to Sir Charles Wood by what I may call I&perial 
considerations, and it only remained for him to revert to the 
position of those officers of the local army whom it was 
undesirable or impossible to transfer to the Staff Corps or to 
the new irregular regiments, and to consider what further 
arrangements would be necessary in order to reconcile their 
personal interests with the exigencies of the publcc service for 
which he had thus provided, • 

Your Lordships know what would have happened to such 
officers in England. They would have been placed on half- 
pay, as, at the end of the war in 1815, were officers who 
hdd fought in all the battles of Europe. But as it^ was 
desirable to retain the Indian officers in the enjoyment of all 
their former privileges as regarded pay and promotion, it was 
determined to deal with them exactly as if they had been 
still doing duty with their men. 

Having thus secured the two principal objects in view, 
namely, the reduction antf reconstruction of the Indian army, 
and the preservation of the status and advantages of the loeal 
army, §ir Charles Wood proceeded to cope with those minor 
difficulties of detail, which still interfered with the working of 
his plifn. These minor difficulties arose out of two circum- 
stances — the first was the fact that, one-half of the regiments 
of the Sepoy army having been abolished, it would be neces- 
sary to extinguish half the commands and emoluments which 
belonged to it; for it was perfectly impossible tliat the 
Government of India should bo compelled or in any way 
bound to continue to all eternity twice as many cololielcies as 
the service really required, ^ow the only way by which such 
a reduction could iff ordinary circumstances have been effected 
would be by leaving unfilled the vacancies which from time to 
time would occur by the deaths of existing officers. But 
inasmuch as this mode of procedure would at once stop •pro- 
motion throughout tlio entire loc-al army. Sir Charles Wood 
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determined to buy out such a number of the old Indian ojBficers 
as .would enable him not only to extinguish the supernumerary 
colonelcies, but to giye such an accelerated rate of promotion 
to the whole army as would place the remaining officers on 
a better footing than before these changes. Accordingly — 
and I call particular attention to this point — ^no less a sum 
than £64,560 per annum was devoted to this purpose, in ad- 
dition to the pensions, amounting to upwards of £100,000 per 
annum, to which those officers would be, in ordinary circum- 
stances, entitled. About 300 officers, of whom ninety-eight 
were lieutenant-colonels, availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Ey not pro^ting any in the room of the first half of these 
lieutenant-colonelcies, but by giving promotion in the room 

of the other half, and to 400 other officers besides, Sir Charles 

• 

Wood contrived not only to make the necessary reductions but 
also to communicate such an accelerated rate of promotion in 
the Entire army that, whereas formerly it took on an average 
forty-five years for an officer to become a colonel, it would now 
take in all probability only thirty-nine ; tihd whereas it used 
to take six years for an officer to pass through the ^ade of 
major, he might now do so in two years and a half, or at most 
in three years ; yet, my Xords, one df the chief complaints of 
the Indian officers is that Sir Charles Wood did not grant 
promotion in the room of the first half of the batch of lieutenant- 
colonels whom he had bought out for the express puf^ose of 
effecting a reduction ! • 

The next subordinate difficulty, for so it may be termed, in 
the application of the new regulations arose out of the circum- 
stance that whereas in the Staff Corps promotion did not 
necessarily depend upon length of service, in the local army it 
still continued, as formerly, to be regulated by seniority, and to 
depend on casualties. Accordingly, it sometimes happened 
that an officer transferred to the Staff Corps attained his 
promotion more rapidly than an officer wht had been senior to 
him, and who had remained in the regiment to which they 
both belonged. That was undoubtedly very much to be 
deprecated, and would amount to a practical grievance. But 
no sooner was this grievance brought to the notice of*the 
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Secretary of State for India than he at once issued a brevet 
whereby he extended promotion to all the officers of the lopal 
army, upon exactly the same terms as to the officers of the 
Staff Corps, namely, by the application of a similar scale to 
both. Well, as the noble Earl has stated, that is one of the 
chief grievances alleged by the petitioners. These officers 
complain that their rank being only brevet rank carries no 
pay with it, while the staff officers, having substantive rank, 
receive pay in consequence. The answer to that is, that 
officers in the Staff Corps under the old system were always 
rewarded with special pay for special services ; and, although I 
am not a military man, yet I believe it is adny.tted by the 
profession at large that it would form^ no just ground of 
complaint on the part of any^ officers, if other officers dis- 
charging other duties are somewhat better situated in respect 
of pay than themselves. It should also be remembered that 
whereas the officers of the Staff Corps receive no batta, the 
officera of the local army receive full batta. By that means 
the inequality complained of is in a considerable degree 
redressed. The noble Earl has spoken of the parable of the 
sower, perhaps a closer analogy is to be found in the parable 
of the labourers who confplained that they received no more 
than the penny for which they had engaged to serve. 

Such, my Lords, are the principal features of the changes 
which have ’ioeen introduced into the military organisation of 
the Indian army by the Secretary of State. But perhaps it 
would be well that I should communicate to the House the 
mode in which these changes have affected the officers with 
respect to whom they have been devised. The old Indian 
army consisted of about 4000 regimental officers, of whom 
1300 volunteered into her Majesty’s army, another 1300 volun- 
teered into the Staff Corps, and are enjoying all the advantages 
of that corps. Some 300 more are actually employed on staff 
duty, and therefore«have no reason to complain, and 300 have 
retired with a bonus greatly exceeding that to* which they 
would otherwise have been entitled. Of the whole 4000, 
therefore, 3200 have been provided for in a manner whicji, so 
to speak, has been selected by themselves. Then there are 
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450 officers still in the Madras army ; for I should mention 
that no change whatever has been introduced into that army, 
and therefore its officers can have no cause for complaint. 
Consequently there remain only 375 officers of the local army 
unempfoyed, who, though unavailable for regimental duties, 
are still retained on the cadres of their Respective regiments, 
and receive pay and promotion in the favourable circumstances 
I have mentioned. 

I should have been very glad to have here concluded my 
statement, but in order that the noble Earl may not accuse mo 
of any wantJ()f respect to the persons whom he represents, 
I will venturi to say a few words on the subject of the petitions 
which the noble Eaii has presented. I might certainly have 
declined to do so, for the simple reason that the principal 
grievances alleged in the petitions presented by the noble Earl 
have been submitted to the consideration of the Commission of 
which Lord Ellenborough was a member, and have been pro- 
nounced by that Commission to be unfounded. The first of 
those grievances consisted in this, that Sir Charles Wood has 
retained in the cadres of their respective regiments the names 
of those officers who have been tran^erred to the Staff Corps. 
My Lords, I have explained to your Lordships* how it was to 
benefit the officers of the old local army that two armies have 
been permitted to co-exist in India, the one uporu paper — the 
old Sepoy army with 165 regiments, and the corresponding 
number of officers with no men — ^and the other, the actual army, 
consisting of the new irregular regiments and the Staff Corps. 
I have also endeavoured to explain that the only reason why 
that paper army is retained is that we may be able to extend 
to the officers enrolled in it all the privileges to which they 
would have been entitled had the whole rank and file of their 
regiments* remained in existence. I venture to ask how these 
officers can complain of the system which^has been adopted. 
If your Lordships examine the system which these officers 
wish to substitute, you will find that its adoption would give 
rise to a far greater amount of injustice and supersession than 
that of which they so bitterly complain. Take the case of two 
regiments. It would bo quite possible (and, indeed, it has 
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occurred) that in one of these regiments half-a-dozen senior 
officers should be transferred to the Staff Corps, while in the 
other not one should be transferred. If the Government had 
adopted the suggestion that has been made, and had promoted 
the junior officers to the vacancies thus created, when the time 
came for them to take their line step they would have 
altogether superseded the greater portion of the officers of 
the other regiment, many of whom perhaps had entered the 
service of the Company before the others were bom. More- 
over, if you turn to the precedents of the East India Company, 
you will find that in an analogous case, after the Cabul disaster, 
when certain regiments had lost the greater number of their 
officers, the Company, in order to retard the promotion of 
junior officers, actually interpolated other officers over their 
heads. Surely, if th^ East India Company were justified in 
taking so extreme a measure, no blame can attach to the 
Secretary of State for India when, for the purpose of fairly 
regulating promotion throughout the entire army, he retains 
in the cadres of the regiments the names of officers who have 
been transferred to the Staff Corps. Another point is that 
under the old system theije was no Staff Corps, yet from most 
of the regiments a great number of officers were invariably 
detached on staff employment. Their names were borne ^n 
the strength of their regiments, and they as effectually stopped 
promo|ion as if the present Staff Corps had then existed. 

Another grievance alleged by the noble Earl has regard to 
the Begimental Bonus Fund. It was the habit in many of 
the Indian regiments, although not in all, for the juniors of the 
regiment, when promotion appeared to languish, to stimulate 
the retirement of the senior officers by endeavouring to make 
up a purse for them. But promotion in the Staff Corps now 
depends, not on casualties, but on length of service; and it is 
no longer an object for officers of the Staff Corps to subscribe 
to these bonus funds. Consequently the value of the bonus 
funds has diminished, and by a kind of reflex argument the 
Secretary of State for India is blamed for the result, as being 
th5 author of the Staff Corps. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that these bonus transactions were entirely of a private 
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nature, and they have been pronounced, in the most specific 
terms, by our Courts of law to be totally illegal. The practice 
has never been recognised by the military authorities, although 
it has undoubtedly been winked at. Moreover, every time 
a young ‘officer put his hand into his pocket he obtained fair 
value, in the shape of promotion, for what he had given, and 
nothing could be more unfair than to call upon the taxpayer 
of India to make up the loss incurred on these irregular 
speculations. 

It is, I can assure your Lordships, a most difficult and 
ungracious tasVthat I have had to discharge, because nothing 
can be* said if support of the debt of gratitude, that we owe 
these Indian officers that I do not agree with. But as I am 
convinced that, on the whole, the balance of advantage in the 
late changes in the organisation of the Indian army has^ 
resulted to a considerable extent in favour of the officers, no 
other course was open to me but that which I have adopted. 

As it is the intention of the Government to recommend the 
issuing of a Royal Commission to inquire how far the recom- 
mendations of the former Commission have been carried into 
effect, it would be only a waste of your Lordships’ time to 
trespass further upon your attention, and I will therefore 
conclude by reminding your Lordships that the advantages 
accruing to officers of the local army under Sijr Charles 
Wood’s regulations may bo briefiy stated in the following 
terms. 

In the first place, there has been granted to them, in 
addition to everything they previously possessed, an annual 
sum of a quarter of a million of money. 

Secondly. In consequence of a grant of £64,560 a year, forty- 
nine officers, whose promotion would otherwise have depended 
on casualties, have received immediate promotion to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, while 400 other officers^ majors, captains, 
and lieutenants, have received corresponding advancement. 

Thirdly. A lieutenant-colonelcy will probably now be reached 
in thirty instead of thirty-four years, and a colonelcy in thirty- 
nine instead of forty-five years, while the grade ^of major will 
probably be passed in half the former time. 
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IX. 

SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS IN OPPOSITION TO EARL 
GREY’S MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE 
STATE OP IRELAND. MARCH IG. 1866. ^ 

Earl Qrey moved “That the House will on Ty^sday next resolve itself into 

a Committee of the whole House to consider the state of Ireland.” 

• 

JLord Dufferin said : — My Lords, I ought perhaps to make 
some apology for addressing your Lordships at this period of 
the evening, when so many other noble lords are anxious to 
offer some remarks on the important topics which have been 
brought under the notice of your Lordships by the speech of 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey). I thought, however, that it might 
not be displeasing to this House, and not inconvenient for the 
purpose of the impending division, that some one who, like 
myself, is not identified with any political party or religious 
sect in Ireland, but whose material interests are connected with 
the prosperity of that country, should submit to your Lordships 
such facts and considerations in connection with the present 
condition of Ireland as his own personal experience and obser- 
vation have taught him. And in endeavouring to discharge 
this duty I can assure your Lordships that my sole aim and 
anxiety will be to put the House in possession of what I believe 
to be the actual and simple truth, without any endeavour to 
exaggerate or distort it. 

In the first pli^e, I beg ieave, both as a peer of Ireland and 
as a member of your Lordships’ House, to tender my most 
hearty thanks to the noble Earl for having given us this oppor- 
tunity of discussing the state of Ireland. When it has become 
ifecessary to apply to that country such a severe measuue of re- 
pression as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, it is right 
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and fitting that we should as soon as may be enter upon an 
examination of the relations subsisting between the two 
countries, and that we should, however disheartening the task 
may be, take down the volume of Ireland’s wrongs, which it 
was hoped had been closed for ever by the remedies which past 
Parliaments have provided, and go again, item by item, line 
by line, through the whole of that sorrowful account. But 
while I approve the course adopted by the noble Earl so far as 
it enables your Lordships to consider the condition of Ireland, 
it will nevertheless be my duty to ask your Lordships to nega- 
tive the moticm upon two grounds. The first objection to the 
motion is on ifce ground of form. I believe it would be most 
inconvenient if the ©ouse were called upon, whether it went 
into committee or not, to pronounce an opinion upon resolu- 
tions with which it has not had an opportunity of making 
itself acquainted. It appears to me that in the course which 
the n5ble Earl has pursued in making his speech and reading 
his resolutions, he has adopted the practice of the American 
duellist, who, first ‘concealing a twelve-barrelled pistol about 
his person, engages his antagonist in conversation, and then 
discharges the weapon at him through his pocket.* 

But I also object to the motion "because I ‘believe it is 
foupded on the altogether erroneous assumption that the evils, 
the discontent, and the disaffection which, it cannot be dpnied, 
exist to a certain extent in Ireland, are the results of legisla- 
tion. In reality, however, they neither result from legislation, 
nor can they be removed by any abnormal or exceptional legis- 
lation at the present moment. I do not for one moment mean 
to say that there are no remedial measures which can be 
applied to Ireland. Indeed I should be sorry to make such an 
observation in regard to England or to any other prosperous 
country, bwt what I do say is that the subjects which are put 
forward as grounds of complaint, by the promoters of the 
Fenian movement, and by the promoters of •that wider sphere 
of discontent* which also exists, though I believe it to bdlH 

* Earl Grey had read to the House twelve resolutions which he intended to 
move ia the event of his proposal for a Committee of the whole House beiftg 
adopted 
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extremely attenuated, are not the result of any legislation or 
of any want of legislation, but are to be traced, in the first 
place, to a traditional hostility to this country engendered by 
evils long since abolished ; secondly, to certain peculiarities in 
the national character ; and thirdly, to the operation of natural 
laws which neither the ingenuity of statesmen nor the legisla- 
tive omnipotence of Parliament can pretend to control. Now 
in order to ascertain how far this view of the case is correct, I 
would ask your Lordships to consider what are the things of 
which complaint is made by those who represent themselves as 
champions either of the Fenian movement or '©f the national 
party in Ireland. I 

As far as I have studied the manifestoes issued by the 
leaders of the Fenian movement or their followers, I have only 
discovered three subjects of complaint that come within the 
competence of Parliament. The first of these is that which 
enlists the sympathy of the noble Earl — namely, the ' exist- 
ence of the Established Church in Ireland; the second is 
the absence of security to the tenant foir compensation for 
improvements ; and the third the extensive emigration. I 
ask your Lordships to examine the three counts of the 
indictment preferred against the Imperial Government. The 
first inquiry is as to whether the disaffection now exist- 
ing ip Ireland can be referred to any one of them, and the 
next is whether any change that we could make would have 
the effect of extinguishing that disaffection. Now the noble 
Earl has made a very vigorous and a very formidable attack 
upon the Established Church in Ireland, and I do not appear 
here as an advocate or apologist of the Established Church 
system in Ireland. With a great deal that has fallen from the 
noble Earl I am disposed to agree, but I say that the presence 
of the Established Church in Ireland has not anything to do 
with the present disaffection. If the revenues of that Esta- 
blishment were transferred by a prospective measure to take 
Iffect at the death of the present incumbents, I do not believe 
that would keep a single man from crossing the Atlantic or 
prevent the casting of a single Fenian bullet. The designs of 
the Fenians are directed as much against the moral supremacy 
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of tlie Catholic priesthood as against the material emoluments 
of . the Established Church, Persons connected with the 
Fenian movement have been heard to expi;ess regret at the 
passing of the Emancipation Act on the ground that it kept 
men frohi their ranks who would otherwise have joined them. 
I am ready to acknowledge the anomalies of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and I am ready to argue the matter in the 
abstract on general grounds of policy ; but, considering the 
humble position which I occupy in the Government, I think it 
will bo more becoming in me not to follow the noble Earl 
through such details or to trouble the House with any lengthened 
statement of Hay private opinion on the subject. I think that 
it will be more con\ienient that I should at once proceed to 
the subject which other persons have considered to be a more 
essential element of Irish discontent — namely, Tenant-Eight. 

My Lords, 1 admit -at once that the inquiry how far the 
uneasiness which undoubtedly exists in the minds of the occu- 
pants of land is to be identified with the Fenian movement is 
a more difficult investigation than that connected with the 
Church ; but nevertheless I am convinced that I shall be able 
to show your Lordships that the agrarian revolution which the 
Fenians have in view is a thing entirely distinct from the 
extravagant pretensions advanced by persons who put them- 
selves forward as the advocates of the tenants in Irqjand; 
because while the small farmers are generally loyal and are 
interested in the security of land, their farmsteads and ’their 
cattle would be the first sacrifices to a successful Fenian insur- 
rection. I do not propose this evening to enter into a minute 
investigation of the nature of the transactions between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. I may, however, observe that as 
estates in Ireland are much subdivided, it is very difficult for 
a landlord^ dealing with a number of tenants who do not 
occupy more than thirty acres and ^ome whose holdings are as 
small as five acres, to find the necessary bdildings and farm 
accommodation for all his tenants. Moreover, it has becomd®* 
evident of late years that these small patches of ground cannot 
be cultivated with advantage, and consequently the landlord 
is reluctant to build four or five farmhouses where, if the farms 
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were of proper size, one would suffice. The result is that it has 
become a frequent practice for the tenant to make the improve- 
ments himself, but I think it right to say that this rule is not 
without exceptions. Since 1847 no less a sum than £1,800,000 
has been expended by the Irish landlords in the improvement of 
their properties, and of that amount no less than £75,000 has 
been expended on farm buildings and £4,500 on the erection 
of cottages. But, notwithstanding this, it must be admitted 
that improvement by the tenant is the rule ; and I must say 
that the Irish tenant without a lease is in a much less 
favourable position than a Scotch or an English tenant. But 
in consequence of circumstances to which 1 !|<ave referred, 
the Irish farmer is placed at a further disadvantage owing to 
the unwillingness of some landlords to grant leases. I think 
they are wrong. On the other hand, the Irish peasant has 
such a desire for the possession of land that the small farmer 
cannot be induced to pass from the condition of ah im- 
poverished tenant to that of an independent labourer. He 
will make any promise and endure any privations to acquire 
the possession of land. I can understand that in countries 
where side by side with the small holdings of the peasants 
there are other means of absorbing the extra labour of the 
peasantry, and where thus there are means of preventing* the 
continual subdivision of those small holdings, small farms 
may be found to answer ; but I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my conviction that this system has been 
the curse of Ireland. In illustration of some of its evil effects 
I may observe that the small farmers, not being in a position 
to pay for labourers, are forced to take their children away 
from school at the very time when they ought to be receiving 
such an education as would enable them to earn their own 
livelihood. As long as their father is alive these children live 
in a worse position than that of any labourer, and when he 
dies their sole ainbition is to divide his farm in small patches 
among them. From this state of things has ^rung up that 
unfortunate competition for land to which we owe the unpro- 
tected position of the tenant. As long as the old management 
of the estates prevailed the evils of the system did not display 
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themselves so strikingly, bnt when under the operation of the 
Enenmbered Estates Act the old tenants were brought into 
contact with men of more business-like habits who had bought 
the property to make money of it, these tenants became more 
sensible* of their position ; and hence the demand for Tenant- 
Eight. But there can be no greater mistake than to confound 
this appeal for what the tenants suppose to be their rights 
with the proposal of the Fenians for a re-distribution of land 
in Ireland. In fact, my Lords, it stands to reason that 
those very persons who are anxious for parliamentary in- 
terference on Ihe ground that they are about to lay out con- 
siderable sums of money on their farms, would be the very last 
to jeopardize those important interests by embarking in so 
dangerous an enterprise as the Fenian insurrection. If it were 
necessary 1 could prove to your Lordships that, although the 
adoption of some of the amendments in the law suggested by 
the more enthusiastic friends of the farmer might ultimately 
prove beneficial, yet their immediate effect would be to stimu- 
late discontent rather than to extinguish it. Take, for 
instance, a very favourite improvement suggested in the 
North, and which, I admit, might b§ ultimately beneficial — 
I mean the taking away from the landlord 'of the right 
of distraint. Suppose that such a change in the law was 
seen to be impending, what would be the immediate conse- 
quence ? On every estate in Ireland where a heavy weight 
of arrears exists, no matter how indulgent the landlord, 
he would at once, to protect his own interests, call in those 
arrears ; and however satisfactory to the philosopher and the 
philanthropist such a clearing up of old scores would be, 
it is very doubtful whether you could persuade the unfor- 
tunate tenant who suddenly found himself overtaken by an 
unexpected^demand for payment to the landlord of all that 
is due to him, that the legislalion productive of such a 
demand is of the beneficent character which it is represented 
to be. * 

In fact, the misfortune of the state of Ireland is this, that for 
a series of years the fabric of society has rested on a wrong 

■p 
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foimdation. In consequence of what I shall call a dispensation 
of Providence, the reconstruction of that fabric has in some 
degree become necessary, but a state of transition is in every 
community a state of suffering to a great number of individuals 
affected by it. When introducing improTcments wBich are 
likely to place the machinery of society on a better footing 
hereafter, whilst stimulating the progress of transition you are- 
very apt to increase the actual amount of discontent. Of one 
thing I am perfectly certain, that no portion of the present 
disaffection in Ireland can be traced to neglect on the part of 
the Government in introducing laws for the improvement of 
the relations of landlord and tenant; although I may take 
this opportunity of asserting that it would be very possible to 
improve the law, and to render*it, what it now is not, as liberal 
as the law of landlord and tenant in either of the sister 
idngdoms. 

Now, my Lords, it only remains for me to notice the* third 
ground of complaint cast in the teeth of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and insisted on with considerable force by the noble 
Earl, namely, the excessive emigration from Ireland which has 
taken place during the Ipt twenty years. It has been said by 
a very eminent person in another place, that deep-seated 
indeed must be the evils of any country from whose shores so 
vast a proj^rtion of the population is compelled to flee. With 
that observation I entirely and cordially agree. But the 
question is, are these evils the result of legislation, or are they 
due to causes entirely beyond the powei of any Act of Parlia- 
ment to deal with ? Let us consider calmly and dispassionately 
the nature of this emigration. In the first place, I must be 
permitted to correct three prevalent misconceptions, namely, 
that emigration only commenced after the potato failure ; that 
it was principally confined to the Celtic portion of4he popula- 
tion ; and that it was maiply stimulated by evictions carried 
out by the landowners. The fact is that in the ten years 
previous to 1841 more than half a million of persons quitted 
the shores of Ireland, and on a comparison founded on the 
denominational census of 1834 and 1861 it will be; found 
that although over the whole of Ireland the decrease among 
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the Celtic portion of the population may have been in a 
mcare rapid ratio, yet that in the purely agricultural districts 
the Protestant and the Boman Catholic emigration was nearly 
identical. How very little influence upon the emigration from 
Irelancf is to be attributed to evictions by the landlords will 
be seen when I mention to your Lordships that on an average 
the number of evictions during the past few years has been 
from 600 to 700 annually, while the number of emigrants has 
been from 80,000 to 110,000. And that some such change was 
necessary is amply proved from the following simple fact, which 
is one of the nfbst significant that ever came under my notice, 
and which is •vouched for on the conjoint authority of Arch- 
bishop Whately, Archbishop Murray, and Mr. More O’Ferrall, 
In 1831 it appears that fivff persons were engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil of Ireland on the same quantity 
of land as was cultivated by two persons in Great Britain, 
and fhat at the same time the total agricultural produce 
of Great Britain was exactly four times the total of the 
agricultural produce of Ireland. The fact is that the whole 
fabric of the State at that time was based on one of the 
most unsubstantial and insecure foundations on which any 
country ever existed. From the landlord in* his mansion 
to ihe peasant in his cabin, every one was in great measure 
dependent upon the potato. Undoubtedly eveiy mi&n in 
those days was happy enough, and I believe that thqy are 
still looked back to as “ the good old days before the potato 
famine.” It is quite true that the poorest peasant could 
always find a patch of mountain where he could grow his 
favourite vegetable; there were always stones and mud at 
hand out of which to construct a cabin ; there was always a 
bog from which to cut turf; there was always a handsome 
girl to mate him the father of twelve children in about a 
dozen years, and there was always* the pig ^to pay the rent. 
Potatoes, pigs, and children were propagated in a highly 
agreeable ani free-hearted manner. But, my Lords, will 
anybody tell me that this species of existence is one to be 
regretted, or re-ffetablished if that were possible ? Will aify 

F 2 
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one say that the thoiisands aaid thousands of energetic, indtis- 
teious men who are now pushing their way in the world on tiie 
other side of the Atlantic have not been benefited by the 
change imposed upon them, not through any interference on 
the part of Parliament, but by a most merciful interposition of 
Divine Providence ? It is quite true that to the people thein- 
i^lves the crisis of transition was a period of great discomfort 
and great physical suffering. Naturally they resented the 
change ; they felt aggrieved at being compelled to leave the 
fields and glens endeared to them by so many h^py memories. 
But the change once made, that they neither regretted it nor 
failed to benefit by it is proved by one of the nfost touching 
facts to be found in the history of any nation. Within sixteen 
years from the commencement 6f this emigration, the people 
who had quitted their native shores almost in the guise of 
paupers, had actually remitted no less a sum than £12,000,000 
for the purpose of enabling their friends and relations to share 
the happier prospects which were being opened up to them in 
their new country, whose wonderful fertility and scanty popu- 
lation at once stimulated their industry and rewarded their 
labour. These remittancies of money, it is needless to add, 
were long anterior to any suggestion of Fenianism. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to imagine that emigration is 
anything but a benefit to those that go and to those that stay. 
If we compare the density of its population with that of other 
nations, we find that Ireland is still more densely populated 
than any other European country. In every square mile in 
Ireland there are 181 persons, in France 177, in Prussia 171, 
in Austria 148, in Scotland 101, and in Spain 90. Unhappily 
the resources of Ireland, mineral, manufacturing, or natural, 
are not in proportion to its population. At this moment there 
are in that country no more than 815,000 persons engaged in 
the pursuits of commerce «»r manufacture, while in England 
5,500,000 are absorbed by these industries, pn the other 
hand, there are probably 300,000 families, or 1,000,000 persons, 
dependent on the land in Ireland in excess of those needed for 
i'^ proper cultivation. 

' Although some exception may be taken to these figures. 
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which I have taken from the census tables of 1861, yet the 
gi^t fact still remains unqualified, that a large pro^r^n 
of the people of Ireland are hanging on, as it were, to ^e 
skirts of society, and standing aloof from the disciplined ranks 
of labour. But, my Lords, perhaps it may be objected that if 
we were to develop the resources of Ireland, we should find 
occupation for all these millions. That is an observation to 
the force of which I at once bow. I believe Ireland is capable 
of sustaining a far larger population than it has yet borne ; I 
believe there are a hundred fountains of wealth still to be 
unsealed in Iceland ; but what I say, my Lords, is this, for 
Heaven’s sake do not keep thousands and thousands of indus- 
trious able-bodied m^n in a degraded state of idleness until we 
shall have discovered the secset for unlocking those fountains 
of wealth, and for attracting the necessary capital to work 
them. Of those who speak of developing the resources *of 
Ireland I would ask, how can you expect that the resources of 
any country can be developed as long as a state of insecurity 
prevails in the country ? Thousands of years ago Aristophanes 
observed that Plutus was a most timorous deity*, and depend 
upon it that Plutus is much too wise to trust himself in a 
Fenian agitation. • 

i^ow, my Lords, in connection with this part of my subject, 
it so happens that certain facts have come to my personal 
knowledge, and I think it desirable that not only your Lord- 
ships, but also the public at large, should be made acquainted 
with them. To those who have been carefully watching the 
progress of Ireland during the last three years, I do not know 
that any symptom is so encouraging and hopeful as the evident 
desire which began to operate a short time ago among English 
capitalists to invest their money in Ireland. I observed in 
the summer of last year that an English company which had 
been formed for the purpose of spending a million and a half 
of money in building speculations in Ireland, had commenced 

* XPE. ; <a SeiXorare irdvrm Saifiovoiv. v. 123. 
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operations by purcbasing land within three miles of where I 
live. But the Fenian agitation declared itself, and, rather 
than continue their enterprise, the promoters of the speculation 
sacrificed the capital which they had already invested and 
disappeared out of the country. Another case is that of a 
gentleman who, having made his fortune in Manchester, left 
England for Drogheda, the birthplace of his ancestors, and 
from a feeling of benevolence towards his fellow-countrymen, 
established a large cotton manufactory. In consequence of 
the cheapness of labour, and the advantages offered by the 
waters of the Boyne for the manufacture of cotton, he was able 
to prosecute the industry with success, and last summer half- 
a-dozen of his friends in Manchester went»over to Ireland, from 
no motive of benevolence, but simply from a desire to share 
in the profits of what they hoped would be similarly successful 
ventures, but Fenianism broke out and they have abandoned 
their intentions. Then, too, the tourists who visit Ireland during 
the summer were a very large source of revenue to many of the 
towns and villages in the South of Ireland. The number of 
visitors to Killamey alone amounted to 500, representing an 
expenditure of several thousands of pounds a week, but imme- 
diately the Fenian agitation occurred the whole of them left. 
I myself met them returning from Dublin in a panic, and after 
September not a dozen visitors showed themselves in the 
place. I could, my Lords, multiply instances such as these to 
show *^the way in which capital was turned aside as it was in 
the very act of flowing into the country. And, my Lords, I 
have no hesitation in saying, notwithstanding the statement 
made by the noble Earl, that at that time Ireland was in a very 
prosperous position. And at this moment I declare Deland to 
be in a very prosperous position. The noble Earl unfortunately 
took it for granted that wo should be ready to accede to his 
statement when he spoke tops of what he called “the admitted 
decline of Irish prosperity.” I will not trouble your Lordships 
with too many statistics, but I will mention a few facts which 
I have culled from authentic returns. In 1865 the cattle of 
Ireland was valued at two millions of money above the •valua- 
tion of the previous year, and the value of live stock at this 
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moment is £26,000,000 in excess of what it was in 1841. 
Tl\pn if we turn to other agricultural statistics, we find- 
that during the last year 125,000 additional acres of land 
were brought under pasturage, and since 1841, 200,000 
acres 6f waste land have been reclaimed. Again, 233,000 
acres were under flax last year, which is an advance of as 
much as 63 per cent, on the area of cultivation of flax in 
1861. Then with regard to wages. The noble Earl stated 
that the Irish labourer was underpaid, but in my own county 
an Irish labourer can always earn Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. a day ; in 
harvest time «he gets not less than 2s. a day. A railway 
labourer earns from 10s. to 12s. a week, while the carpenter, 
mason, and skilled \jorkmen generally make from £1 to £2 a 
week. And Judge Longfielc^ who I believe will be accepted 
as a person capable of forming a correct judgment upon these 
matters, states that the actual rise of wages in Ireland 1ms 
amoftnted to 80 per cent, within the last twenty years. Again, 
if we refer to the Poor Law Keturns as another test of the con- 
dition of the country, we shall find that in 1865, 34,224 fewer 
persons were in receipt of relief than in 1863. If we turn to 
the Police Keturn, we find the diminution of crime has been 
absolutely marvellous. The cases *have been, reduced from 
10,000 in 1850 to 4,600 cases in 1864. Then if we go to the 
deposit banks, we find that there has been an increase in the 
amount of deposits from £4,000,000 in 1863 to £n,005,000 in 
1865, and at this moment they stand £1,000,000 in eamess of 
the largest sum deposited at any time during the last twenty 
years. If we look to our manufactories, we find that the power 
looms in the North of Ireland have been actually doubled 
within the last five years, the exports of Belfast have doubled 
within one year, and, although I quote from memory, I think 
I am justified in saying that the actual wealth of Ireland at the 
present time is £52,000,000 in excess of what it was in 1841. 

These facts, I think, show plainly eflough that Ireland 
is far from* retrograding ; but I have something even more 
surprising to relate. Whilst the agricultural wealth of Ireland 
has Ijeen steadily increasing, that of Great Britain has remained 
nearly stationary ; and, in fact, between the years 1815 *and 
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1856 the anaual w^thof Great Britaia denr^ fwm laad aad 
agrieulture was diminidbed by nealry £900,000.* 

It may perhaps be asked, to what is the present disaffection 
in Ireland attributed, if it is not to be accounted for by the 
existence of the Established Church, or by the alleged unsatis- 
factory condition of the land question. I believe that this 
question can be easily answered. Let us see for a moment 
what have been the invariable characteristics which have 
signalised the periods of disaffection in Ireland. In every 
case demonstrations of a rebellious character in Ireland have 
been propagated from without. In 1798 the riging in Ireland 
followed upon the French Revolution. In 1848, too, the 
events in Ireland were the consequence of European disturb- 
ances, and the abortive attempts of 1866*may be traced even 
more clearly to foreign influence. It may, with great justice, 
bp demanded why the Irish people are always so willing to 
lend themselves to the wiles of these alien sedition-mongers ; 
but that question, too, is easily answered. I must, however, 
first deny that the Irish people generally are disaffected. I 
believe that as a whole the Irish nation is essentially loyal 
and contented, but there does undoubtedly exist among the 
lowest class of the Irish people a traditional hostility to this 
country, a feeling engendered, no doubt, by the evil treatment 
that Ireland has met with at the hands of England during past 
centuries, affeeling which it is of course absurd to exj)ect will 
disapj^ear at once. Nothing, moreover, is more remarkable than 
the loyal and enthusiastic devotion which pervades the minds 


* Net amount of the Property and Income of Great Britain derived from Land 
and Agriculture, liable to Asseesment for Taxation in the years 1815 and 
1856. 
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of tile iritii people towaids wliat tiiey regaxd as a national 
ca^e. I would only remind your Lordships, as an instance of 
th^ttachment of the Irish peasant to what he considers his 
faction or party, of the feud which existed between two, Tillages 
— I do •not for the moment remember their nam^ — in which 
the respective parties were dignified by the appellations of the 
** two year olds ” and the " three year olds.” These factions 
availed themselves of every opportunity they could find to 
break their adversaries’ heads, and to commit upon one another 
every kind of cruelty, and all on account of a dissension, the 
cause of which had been completely forgotten in the lapse of time. 
When, therefore, a large number of adventurers spread them- 
selves over the coun^yy, opening the beerhouses and scattering 
handfuls of silver in all directions, telling a poor and excitable 
population that an American fleet is on its way to Bantry 
Bay for the purpose of bestowing upon each of the enraptured 
listeners a smart house and property, it is not to be wondered 
at that they have been to some extent successful, although it 
is satisfactory to notice that the victims of these delusions are 
confined to the most ignorant of the masses. Your Lordships 
■will observe that each successive attempt at revolution in 
Ireland has been weaker than its predecessors. • In 1798 many 
members of the higher ranks of society in Ireland were in- 
volved in the rising ; in 1848 the attempt only reacljpd the 
level of the middle classes, and now in 1866 the movement is 
confined to the lowest and the most ignorant portion *of the 
people. The disaffection which at present exists in Ireland 
cannot, I believe, be removed by any exceptional legislation 
which you may attempt. That disaffection is entirely uncon- 
nected with the Irish Established Church, and has nothing to 
do with the landlord and tenant question. It is, moreover, 
entirely unshared by those who have anything to lose, or by 
any religious community who recognise the first principles of 
morality. It has been propagated by filibustbring hordes among 
the ignoranf and uneducated class of the people, whose material 
comfort and social status have unfortunately been compromised 
by the changes which have taken place in Ireland since 18-^6. 

Although, my Lords, I have endeavoured to prove that the 
present disaffection in Ireland is not attributable to any want 
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of proper legialalion, that it is not to he removed by 
special enactments, I am -anxious to guard myseH from the 
imputation of believing that no legislation is required^for 
Ireland. On the contrary, I believe that much remains to be 
done, and when the suitable time arrives your Lordshfps will, 
I doubt not, give your best attention to any remedial measures 
that may be proposed. SUll less am I disposed to think that 
nothing can be done by the moral influence of those who 
are connected with Ireland by the ties of property. It is to 
them indeed that we have to look for assistance in our attempts 
to effect the regeneration of that country, and if appears to me 
that those who derive a large portion of their sevenue from 
Ireland incur a very grave responsibility jf they confine their 
interest in their fellow-countrymen and their tenants to ascer- 
taining the colour of their money. It is not, however, only 
tLe benevolence or the generosity of the landed proprietors of 
Ireland that can effect a change in the feelings of the pdople. 
What they demand is your sympathy, the actual presence of 
yourselves, your wives, and your daughters moving among 
them in their villages, active in the promotion of works of 
charity, thus convincing the people that you regard them as 
your fellow-countrymen and Ireland as your country. I do 
not, however, wish to exaggerate these influences. I believe it 
would *be as^ wrong to place our hopes for the future prosperity 
of Ireland upon the exertions and influence of individual 
landlords as it would be to expect Ireland to be regenerated by 
exceptional Parliamentary legislation. It is on higher, wider, 
and more powerful agencies that we must fix our hopes, and 
those agencies have already commenced their operations in the 
more equal distribution of the population in the fields of 
labour and employment. In the meantime no other course is 
open to us but to pursue that policy so happily inaugurated 
by the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland*, and with a tem- 
perate, firm, and irresistible hand to protect the industry, 
the property, and the education of the country against the evil 
designs of- the unprincipled adventurers by whom they are 
as^iled, and to save, as far as possible, the dupes of, those 
adventurers from the consequences of their folly. 

* The Earl of Carlisle. 
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SPEECH AT THE ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL OP THE HOSPITAL 

FOR SICK CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIS’S ROOMS. FEBRUARY 27. 1867. 

Lord Dufferin said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now 
my duty to propose *the toast of the evening, “Prosperity 
to the Hospital for Sick Children and health to its little in- 
mates.” Gentlemen, it has often been my duty to plead fo? 
one or other of the noble charities of London, but I can truly 
say that I never felt more .devoted to my task than I do to- 
night. If there is one sentiment more imiversal than another 
throughout the range of animate nature it is the feeling of 
tenderness and compassion for the young, an instinct inherent 
in the most savage beasts and the* lowest ty^es of animal 
creation. Everywhere childhood is regarded as a privileged 
penod, of which happiness should be the indefeasible posses- 
sion. Even those more subtle laws which regulate our sjdritual 
existence seem to recognise this principle, and for that^short 
time which is so aptly called the age of innocence the inexor- 
able pressure of our moral responsibilities is suspended, and 
the distressing sense of a neglected duty and of an unfulfilled 
ideal scarcely penetrates our intelligence. Free and careless 
we wander up and down a transient Eden, while the glad voice 
of nature without bids us rejoice, and within the sanction of an 
untroubled conscience re-echoes the loving invitation. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, though this, as a general rule 
may be the case, the experience of those acquainted with this 
great metropolis affords a different picture. Here at the very 
centre and core of European civilisation premature decrepitude 
and pitecocious depravity too often poison the very springs of 
existence. Bad food, bad air, bad companionship, the want of 
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proper nursing) the total absence of proper education, render 
hundreds and thousands of miserable young creatures ignorant 
of what it is to be well and of what it is to be innocenl^ To 
such happiness is a term as incomprehensible as virtue ; in- 
dustry, and I might add honesty, is almost a physical impos- 
sibility ; while the irritation and the mental depravity which 
are too often developed by disease only invest with a still more 
sinister character the unbridled passions and the wayward 
instincts of youth. I believe, gentlemen, it is calculated that 
at this very moment upwards of 150,000 young boys and girls 
are growing up around us entirely destitute of any education 
whatever ; while of the total mortality of the naetropelis one- 
half consists of those who die under tha age of ten, and one- 
fourth of those who never reach the age of two. It is to 
mitigate this intolerable evil that this institution has been 
established ; and when we consider how many inducements of 
selfish interest as well as of humanity urge us to abate this 
horrible state of things, it is scarcely to be understood that a 
want of funds or a want of proper support should confine your 
exertions within limits so utterly inadequate to the proper and 
legitimate sphere of yoin; operations. 

For, ladies* and gentlemen, it is to be remembered that 
there are four distinct benefits that such an institution* as 
this is calculated to confer upon the community at large. 
In the first place, there is the absolute good which you 
do to the little children whom your ministrations may save 
from death, or from a life-long 'depravity and a state of de- 
pendence that might almost- be considered worse than death. 
Then there is the admirable opportunity which might be 
afforded by your institution if it were more extensive to 
those young women who wish to fit themselves for service in 
the nurseries of the upper classes. Thirdly, you supply to the 
medical profession^facilities .which I believe they can nowhere 
else obtain for studying infantile disorders, and^ what is per- 
haps of equal or greater importance, for becoming acquainted 
with the earliest stages of disease. And, lastly, there is the 
moral training and religious education that you inculoate in 
those who pass through your hands at an age when the human 
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mind is most susceptible of good impressions, and amid cir* 
ouajs^anoes the best calculated to render snob imprespons 
endulQiig. Ladies and gentlemen, it would be simply a 
waste of your time were I to dwell on the yaiious considera- 
tions suggested by this brief enumeration of your fnnctions. 
To rescue childhood from sickness and suffering, to recall the 
vanished rose(#^to its cheeks and the laughter to its eyes, is 
a task so congenial even to selfish natures that no words of 
mine are- needed to render it attractive to hearts like yours. 
Neither, in the presence of so many mothers, and, probably, 
of so many fathers, need I expatiate upon the benefits to 
be derived fratn a proper training of nurses, or upon the absol- 
ute necessity of placing at the disposal of science every means 
within our power to abate the nuisance and the scandal of this 
enormous infantile mortality. With regard to the last benefit 
to which I have ventured to allude as resulting from your 
efforts, I wish to say one brief word. Perhaps of the many 
social problems of the day which suggest themselves to our 
consideration and demand a more satisfactory solution than as 
yet we have been able to afford them, there is none more 
fraught with anxiety than the condition of those vast masses of 
our labouring population congregated around the great centres 
of industrial enterprise. It is in vain to conceal from ourselves 
the fact. Interwov^ and intertwined with the delicate, l^ghly- 
educated, highly-polished fabric of our social system, minister- 
ing to its wants, developed by its exigencies, there rtins a 
coarser fibre, an element o# population as capable of high 
aspirations and of upright purposes as any other section of the 
community, but from the pressure of adverse circumstances 
debarred from partaking of those advantages of education and 
religious and moral training which are within the reach of 
their more*fortunate fellow-countrymen. I am afraid that it is 
unhappily only too apparent thaj these two constituent por- 
tions of the nation are increasing in a different ratio, and that 
the disproportion existing between them is daily becoming 
greater and greater in the wrong direction, so that at last it 
may perhaps prove very difficult to combine in harmoniqus 
union elements which have become so discordant. Now, ladies 
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and gentlemen, I certainly believe that it wonld be very 
nnwi^ie for ns to throw aside any chance that presents itself 
of obviating so disastrous a contingency. And I am pei^^tly 
convinced that if your institution were expanded to its legiti- 
mate limits, if similar institutions were established in different 
parts of this metropolis, if other institutions of a similar kind 
affdiated to your own were introduced into the large manufac- 
turing towns of England, and I will add of Ireland, we should 
have discovered one of the most effectual instruments for gain- 
ing the confidence and the affection of those classes whom it is 
so difficult to reach ; and that many a darkened'home to which 
even the missionary or the Scripture-reader cannot now find 
admittance might be enlightened by sonje little apostle whom 
you would send there as a messenger of peace and benevolence, 
and who would form a bond of union between those two classes 
\frho at present know so little of each other. 

Ladies and 'gentlemen, I only wish that I could 'have 
pleaded the cause of my suffering little clients with greater 
eloquence and in a more persuasive manner, but I can hardly 
believe that persuasion is necessary upon the present occasion. 
At all events, if any one has need to be persuaded, I ask him to 
wander forth for awhile amid the crowded alleys and the narrow 
lanes pent up behind the thoroughfares of this great metro- 
polis, ^d as his eye falls upon each little emaciated and 
wizened face that he meets on his road, let him remember that 
high kbove the reek and turmoil of our earthly habitations its 
serene and angelic counterpart shines radiant and watchful in 
the presence of our Great All-Father. 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS IN SUPPORT OP THE SECOND 

READING OP THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH (IRELAND) BILL. 

JUNE 26. 1868. 

On Juno 25th JEarl Granville moved that the Bill be read a second time. 
Earl Grey moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six months. 
The Earl of Malmesbury, tffe Earl of Clarendon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Derby, Earl Russell, the Earl of Kimberley, and the Bishop of 
London having spoken, the debate was adjourned to June 26th. On Jtme 26th 
the adjourned debate was resumed by the Earl of Carnarvon. Lord Redesdale 
and the Duke of Marlborough having spoken. 

Lord Dupperin said : — My Lords, I assure your Lordbhips 
that I shall not trespass long upon yOur attention. So 
many opinions have been expressed, and the question is one 
which, after all, must be determined by such simple con- 
siderations, that 1 should have been willing to confine my 
shaie in to-night’s proceedings to a silent vote. But, con- 
nected as I am with Ireland, and with the most Protgstant 
province in Ireland, and yielding as I do to no one in 
affectionate devotion to that institution whose welfare i^ sup- 
posed to be at stake, and whose doom we are told will be 
pronounced if you give a second reading to this Bill, I am 
anxious to state in a few brief sentences why it is that, with 
a perfectly clear conscience and unfaltering judgment, I am 
prepared to adopt a method of procedure with reference to 
the Establffihed Church of Ireland which has been vigorously 
deprecated by so many distinguii^ed persons in this House 
and elsewhere. In confining my observations to a simple 
statement of the reasons which have induced me as an Irish 
Churchman to form the opinions at which I have arrived, 
it will .not be necessary for me to enter the wider field pf 
argument which has been the scene of conflict between most 
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of <3iose wiio BAYe j^reoeded me in this debate. Of eoaiatei 
Z em perfectly aware that a question of this kind must, ia a 
great measure, be determined by those larger eonsldei|ition8 
of statesmanship and policy by which the internal organisation 
of a great Empire is regulated. I am duly sensible of tbe 
weight and cogency of these considerations ; and 1 subscribe 
to the admirable exposition of them made by those noble 
Lords who have spoken on this side of the House, and 
especially to each and every word used by the noble Earl who 
moved the second reading of this Bill, in a speech which, 
though it may be presumptuous, in me to make such an 
observation, I think is one of the noblest speeches I have ever 
had the pleasure of listening to. But, though I perfectly 
agree with the noble Earl in every argument which he em- 
ployed, it is not my intention to reiterate those arguments, 
dr attempt to dwell upon them. Although cordially adopting 
the aspirations of the great Liberal party in this country — 
aspirations which, notwithstanding all that has been said to 
the contrary, they have never ceased to entertain — to take the 
first opportunity of introducing into Ireland perfect religious 
equality, it is not as a partisan, as an adherent of any political 
party, or as a* politician that I venture to assert an opinion 
on this question. I shall leave it to my noble friends on this 
Bench) to whose minds the responsibility of administration 
may have brought even more vividly than to my own the 
dangers and mischiefs arising out of the present connection 
between Church and State in Ireland, to prefer the statesman’s 
view of the question. They have told you already, and pro- 
bably you will be told again, that history affords no precedent, 
that reason suggests no justification for a Government like 
ours— a Government which boasts of being founded on a 
recognition of popular rights — making a nation, ‘or such a 
majority of it as is entitled, to be so called — ^a nation co-equal 
with Great Britain and sharing with her a sovereignty extend- 
ing over great part of the habitable globe— that there is no 
precedent in history for making such a nation the victim of 
aq ecclesiastical system which usurps the power, the revenues, 
and the prestige of the State for the sake of introducing into 
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©very corner of Ireland a privileged corporation connected in 
the* minds of seven-eighths of the inhabitants with bitter 
memories of religious persecution and civil tyranny. I am 
aware w^fit this account of ^the a|gect in which the Established 
Church in Ireland is regarded % the people at large will be 
denied, and that the picture I have drawn will be called 
exaggerated. Well, in that case, I can only appeal to my 
own experience. We have heaird from the noble Duke who 
lEias just sat down (the Duke of Marlborough) that the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland is the real representative of the 
ancient Church of that country; that it is the Protestant 
landlords who pay the tithes. Again, we are told that we are 
to accept the greater •wealth and the high social status of 
the Protestant community as making it the real representative 
of the nation, and that the numerical disproportion which^ 
exists between the adherents of the two religious communions 
in Ireland is to be overridden and reversed by the greater 
numerical strength of Protestantism as compared with Eoman 
Catholicism over the whole United Kingdom. It is not my 
intention to dwell at any length on such processes of reasoning 
as these. I merely notice them in grder to deny, first, the 
accuracy of the facts on which some of them hre founded; 
and,*next, the justice of the conclusions that are drawn from 
them. I will submit to the House that view of the case of the 
Irish Church which presents itself to my own understanding 
as a zealous and faithful adherent of her communion, jealous 
of her honour, anxious to extend her influence and enlarge 
her boundary, and above all things desirous that in the sight 
of all men she should be blameless and free from stain. I hold 
that a Christian Church is bound in its corporate capacity to 
represent and exemplify those virtues and characteristics which 
are professed by its individual members, and which it has been 
constituted to promote. If we try ,to ascertain what position 
the early Christian Church assumed with respect to those who 
were not of her communion, what do we find ? Humility, self- 
sacrifice, the abjuration of worldly honours, wealth, and 
enjoyments on the part of its champions. Do we find that 
such was originally the position assumed by the representatives 
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of the Established Church in Ireland ? Do we not see in 
Ireland a haughty priesthood identified in social interests with 
a military aristocracy, grasping with unrelenting tensity all 
the social dignity, the civil pre-eminence, and those /material 
advantages which the secular authority — always ready to 
gratify its spiritual associate— had to bestow, and presenting 
even' now, although these bitterer characteristics have since 
then disappeared, if not in the person, at all events in 
the office of every one of its ministers, an epitomised repre- 
sentation of an obnoxious domination ? It may be denied 
that its connection with the State has made the mission of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland as obnoxious to the people 
as I have ventured to assert. This, Of course, must always 
remain a matter of opiniod. But there is one fact to 
which I can appeal of a very pregnant character. Not very 
long ago there were evident symptoms of public opinion 
in England tending to the proposal of some kind of com- 
position between the State and the Eoman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland. AVell, how did the Boman Catholic hierarchy 
encounter those preliminary advances ? Why, by refusing 
in the most complete and positive terms to accept any com- 
position from the State, or to avail themselves in any manner 
of State assistance. Why did that hierarchy discourage 
and* repudiate an arrangement with England to which they 
assant in almost every other country ? Simply because they 
felt that if they entered into such a transaction, and con- 
nected themselves in any such manner with the State, they 
would be likely to lose their influence with their flocks, and 
that, instead of being regarded, as they now are, as the cham- 
pions and the fathers of their congregations, they would incur 
the danger of being looked upon as the mere creatures and 
agents of the Government. But if ever there waS*a priesthood 
that was identified with its people in sentiment and in race — 
inseparably united to them by a traditional^veneration, on 
the one hand, and by centuries of devotion to their interests 
on the other — it is the Roman Catholic hierarchy and priest- 
hood of Ireland. Well, if they in their wisdom and their, 
knowledge of the nature of the Irish people think that they 
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could not afford to incur the taint of such a connection with 
the Government, how is it possible to suppose that we can 
afford to do so with impunity ? But the noble Duke has told 
us th^ the Established Church in Ireland must not be re- 
garded as a Missionary Church, and that we must not consider 
its spiritual responsibilities to extend to the Eoman Catholic 
population. Well, if this be the doctrine which is upheld, 
then at once, cadit qusestioy you are not the National Church 
of the country ; you have no right to expend the national 
revenue, no right to assume territorial titles, no right to clothe 
yom'selves with that dignity and prestige which are only 
legitimate as the reflection of a national communion. But I 
deny that this view (5* the question can be sustained. As the 
ministers of the Irish Establisfied Church are Christian minis- 
ters, their mission extends to all. If there is no immediate 
opportunity of establishing pastoral relations with those among 
whom they dwell, they are bound to adopt such a position and 
assume such an attitude towards them as is most likely to 
conciliate their affection and goodwill. And this cannot 
be done until the Protestant Church ceases to bo identified 
in the minds of a large portion of the^opulation,with a sinister 
and obnoxious institution, and with principles hostile, in their 
opinion, not only to their religion, but to their civil rights. 

But it is not only the odium and discredit attaching to the 
Irish Established Church v hich causes me as a member <Jf her 
communion constant shame and regret. I do not wish at all, 
my Lords, to exaggerate the state of the case. I do not wish 
to assert that all the disaffection and discontent which exist in 
Ireland are to be attributed to the presence of the Established 
Church. With Fenianism I never have thought the existence 
of that Church had any immediate connection. But I entirely 
agree with the noble Earl who brought in this Bill, and with 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in thinking — which is 
quite a different matter — that the attention of this country and 
the conscience of England with respect to this question were 
much stimulated, if not altogether awakened, by the fact of 
Fenianism. The growing amenities of religious opinion m 
Ireland even among enthusiastic Protestants, the puritji and 
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kindliness of the Protestant clergy, and, I will venture to add, 
the feeling entertained by the Protestant laity towards their 
KomanCJatholic fellow-countrymen, have reduced to a mimmum 
the natural irritation and discontent which the presence of 
such an institution must necessarily create ; but, making every 
possible concession in this direction, looking at the case from 
the calmest point of view, I think it must bo admitted that the 
Established Church can only be regarded by every educated 
Irishman as a relic of a hateful history and as a symbol of an 
unjust domination ; while by the less educated the undue pre- 
tensions and prerogatives of that Church must be taken as 
a reflection on their own faith and their own clergy. Now, if 
this be the case, can it be a matter of surprise that there should 
exist ill-blood and disconteflt, and that the Government which 
persists in maintaining such a state of things should be viewed 
with dislike? There is nothing, we know, which a man so 
keenly resents as a reflection upon his religion or its ministers, 
and it is vain to tell the Roman Catholic community that the 
status of the Protestant Church is no reflection upon their own 
communion. In the first place, it is not true to say so, and in 
the next placQ they see sftid feel every day that the contrary is 
the fact. In every parish in the kingdom the Protestant 
church and clergyman stand out lustrous and resplendent in 
the full sunshine of Government patronage and recognition, 
whilft the Catholic chapel and priest are relegated to the cold 
shade of official disregard. Every time a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic is compelled to veil his dignity and surrender his 
precedence in the presence of the Protestant ecclesiastic, the 
whole Catholic community feel as a nation would feel whose 
self-love had been wounded by some disrespect offered to the 
person of its ambassador. But if what is called the sentimental 
aspect of the grievance is calculated to provoke so much irrita- 
tion and discontent, what iflay be expected when the additional 
grievance of iniquitous taxation gives a point to«the injustice ? 
No matter how ingeniously the question may be argued, the 
upshot of the arrangement is simply this : — I, the Protestant, 
who am in no degree entitled to a greater share in the T)enefits 
of the commonwealth than my Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
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man, who equally with myself contributes to its defence and 
support, find religious requirements supplied to me in great 
splendour and profusion, free of all expense, while he is com- 
pelled^to pay for them out of his own pocket. Now, we know 
that nothing excites so much indignation, even when unaccom- 
panied by any of those external circumstances which are calcu- 
lated to render it more obnoxious, as unjust taxation, but, in 
addition to this, the wrong here complained of in every parish 
carries the mind back to a yet greater wrong committed in the 
past, by the light of which the present injury is interpreted, 
and which invests it with an obnoxious and pernicious meaning 
which othervBse might not attach to it ; it is a wrong endured, 
not by the wealthy ^nd powerful, but by the struggling and 
indigent ; it perpetuates memories of discord ; it separates class 
from class ; it infuses a bitter venom into all political contro- 
versy ; it surges up on every occasion when the hearts of the 
whole nation should be knitted together in the closest sym- 
pathy, for no State ceremony can take place without the whole 
Catholic community being reminded of Protestant ascendancy ; 
and even the Heir to the Throne cannot pay a visit to his 
Sovereign’s subjects without the obtrusive status accorded to 
the Established Church becoming a stumbling block and an 
offence to thousands upon thousands of men on whose industry 
we have to depend for the prosperity and future welfare^ of the 
realm, and to whose valour we must look for its defence. We 
have tliiis a combination of circumstances so intolerable in 
themselves, so dangerous to the State, so discreditable to 
Parliament, so humiliating to the religious communion to 
which I belong, so full of shame and mortification to me as a 
fellow-citizen of my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, that I 
for one, have long determined, despite every contingency, even 
despite the conviction of the noble Duke opposite that if we 
yield to the popular demands on this question we shall have to 
deprive the present Irish proprietors of their estates, to take 
the first opportunity of doing my best to get rid of so great a 
reproach. For this reason I shall vote for the second reading 
of thi^ Bill. 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET GIVEN TO CHABLES DICKENS AT 
ST. GEOEGE’S HALL, LiVEKPOOL. APRIL 10. 1869. 


Loed Dupfeein said: — Mr. Mayor, as you have laid your 
commands upon me to undertake one of the m«st important 
functions connected with this night’s entertainment, I feel 
of course that no alternative is left me but implicit obedience 
to your commands. At the same time, before engaging in 
my most agreeable but most responsible duty, I cannot help 
desiring to throw myself upon the indulgence of this brilliant 
assembly. I am well aware that there are many — very 
many — persons in this room who from their eminence in 
literature as well as from their natural gifts of eloquence 
are far more fitted than myseK to do honour to your guest, 
to express in adequate language the estimation in which he 
is held by all classes of his countrymen, and above all -to 
conveyeto him individually the intense pride and satisfac- 
tion with which you, his entertainers, welcome him to your 
board \o-night. (Applause.) But, Mr. Mayor, as a feeling of 
loyalty to your liege Lady and Sovereign the Duchess of 
Lancaster has induced you to postpone these higher claims to 
those founded on my official connection with this locality as 
her Chancellor, I hesitate no longer, but turn at once to 
you, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, and call upon you to 
fill a bumper toast to the guest of the evening, Mr ‘Dickens. 
(Applause.) ^ 

Ladies and gentlemen, the enthusiastic reception you have 
given to that toast would almost imply that any fmrther obser- 
vations of my own in regard to it would be superfluous. But 


I f^el that I should be imperfectly discharging the duties I 
undertaken did I not endeavour to gather up and 
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^Jttixmoiiise in a few articulate words that dithyramb of applause 
with which you have expressed your approval of the toast I 
have just given. And it is here that the difSculty of my task 
begins.\ It has been the privilege of Mr. Dickens’s genius not 
only to traverse all the more obvious fields of sentiment and 
of passion, which are the acknowledged domain of the poet and 
the metaphysician, but he has been constantly extending the 
range of our individual sympathies, and revealing to us both 
in ourselves and in each other depths of feeling which but for 
the influence of his art might long have slept in barren list- 
lessness within our souls. (Hear, hear.) I feel that it would 
require all Mir. Dickens’s delicate power of discrimination to 
enumerate and define ^he various elements of grateful emotion 
which are stirring the hearts of those assembled in this hall 
to-night to do him honour. (Cheers.) But I have incidentally 
alluded to two special respects in which every one of us willj 
I thmk, acknowledge that he has been made the richer 
through the prodigality of Mr. Dickens’s genius. I said that 
he has quickened the power and extended the range of our 
natural susceptibilities, and -created fresh bonds of sympathy 
between ourselves and our fellow-men. Now, Sir, I cannot 
but think that the man who enables me to see more of the 
hidden beauty which still lurks about this world of ours, or 
helps me to enter more fully and more heartily into^ com- 
munion with the thoughts, the feelings, and the wishes of 
my fellow-men, confers upon me a greater benefit thhn if 
he endowed me with a sixth sense or added to the span 
of my existence. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Mayor, I see that we 
are to-night honoured with the presence of ladies, and I will 
venture to appeal to them in support of the first part of my 
proposition. If any human sentiment may be supposed to be 
above the illustrative art of the po6t or the stimulus of analy- 
tical portraiture, it is the love of a mother for her child. But 
is there a mother here present who will not readily acknow- 
ledge that lier appreciative affections have been intensified, 
and that her insight into her offspring’s thoughts and feeling 
has been rendered more acute, and that her baby-world has 
been adorned and illuminated by the magical charm with 
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which child-life has been mvested in the stories of Little Nell, 
Paul Dombey, and Tiny Tim? (Cheers.) 

Again, ladies and gentlemen, in this work-a-day world of 
ours, with its colourless surroundings, its laborious routjtoe, and 
the depressing monotony with which civilisation tends to 
stamp the surface of existence, what is our great danger ? Is 
it not this, that we should regard life only as it presents 
itself to us in its outer, superficial aspect, and that we should 
think of men and women in their impassive conventional 
rigidity, and judge of the molten metal by the corrugated 
film which has gathered over it, instead of by the bright 
and brilliant current that glows beneath, until at last we 
refuse to recognise heroism or moral beauty except when it is 
lifted up beyond the sphere of every-day life or surrounded 
by majestic material associations ? (Cheers.) Previous writers 
have felt this danger so acutely that they have taken refuge 
either in an Olympus of fiction, peopled by heroes* and 
heroines compacted of the most ethereal materials, or in scenes 
of idyllic nonsense equally unsubstantial. Mr. Dickens, how- 
ever, has had the courage to confront the enigma, and he 
has shown us how the alchemy of genius can convert the com- 
monest paths of life, the most commonplace and vulgar regions 
of society, into a perfect kingdom of romance. (Applause.) 
Unde^, his larger-hearted leadership we have come to regard the 
love affairs of Mr. Swiveller and his Marchioness with greater 
interest than any elevated ideals of high life, and to look upon 
the little round figure of Mr. Pickwick with the same loving 
reverence which we bestow upon the most chivalrous paladin 
of antiquity. (Applause.) And Mr. Dickens has conferred a 
further benefit upon us. He has taught rich and poor, the 
educated and the simple, to recognise their common humanity, 
not merely in the characteristics of their physical nature, but 
in their susceptibility to thosg higher and purer influences which 
constitute the poetry of life. (Applause.) Well may the masses 
of his countrymen be grateful to Mr. Dickens for tne noble and 
beautiful irradiation which he has poured down upon their daily 
lives. (Hear, hear.) Philosophers tell us that the light anii heat 
emitted from the fuel we burn upon our earth are but the re- 
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distribution of the sunshine which in former ages was absorbed 
by that primseval vegetation which now lies garnered in our 
coalfields. In the same manner Mr. Dickens has spread abroad 
his genial influence through the land, it has been absorbed and 
assimilated in the hearts of his fellow-countiymen, and- now, I 
imagine, there is not a house in England but has been rendered 
brighter and more gladsome by the reproduction and redistrib- 
ution of that domestic affection which has been the main 
purport of his teaching. (Applause.) For, ladies and gentle- 
men, remember that Mr. Dickens has not only made us wiser 
and better, more loving and more human, but he has taught 
us the duty of gaiety and the religion of mirth ; and yet the 
lambent play of his wit, his humour, and his fancy has only 
revealed more distinctly the depths of passion in our nature, 
as the laughter of the sea along its thousand shining shores 
is but an expression of the immeasurable forces which lie 
dormant in its bosom. (Applause.) It is for these reasons, I 
imagine, that there have been created those relations between 
Mr. Dickens and his countrymen which are so distinct from 
those usually existing between an author and his readers. 
We are all of us glad to make the acquaintance of distin- 
guished men from curiosity, from the profit and amusement to 
be derived from their conversation, from a thousand motives ; 
but after perusing one of Mr. Dickens’s volumes, we feel a 
yearning for his personal friendship. (Applause.) He has so 
penetrated our souls with the inspirations of his genius that 
he has established between us and him something of a dom- 
estic tie, and we are anxious to grant the freedom of our 
hearts to biin who has added a tenfold grace to our social 
intercourse. (Applause.) This feeling is universal among Mr. 
Dickens’s countrymen, and he has been good enough of late to 
gratify it, <it much inconvenience to himself, by his public 
readings in many towns of Great pritain and Ireland. And 
this desire for his acquaintance is not confined to this king- 
dom. He has been compelled to yield to similar solicitations 
addressed to him from across the Atlantic, and this suggests to 
me another consideration which I must allude to before I ^jt 
down. It is impossible to forecast the destinies of the human 
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race, but there are some oonjectures which may be hazarded 
without presumption, and perhaps one of them is that in God’s 
good providence it is intended that a large portion of the habit- 
able globe should pass under the domination of an il^nglish- 
speaking people. (Applause.) From this very port there have 
sailed forth, year after year and generation after generation, 
thousands upon thousands, to extend the bounds of our empire, 
to people with our colour and our kindred another hemisphere. 
But what has happened before may happen again. That 
empire may suffer disruption, as other empires have done. 
Our children may become our rivals and perhaps our enemies ; 
but whatever the convulsions which our dominion may be 
destined to undergo, there is one empire which will never 
suffer disruption, there is one allegiance which will never be 
abjured, there is one despotism which will never provoke 
revolt, and these are the sway and the supremacy which Mr. 
Dickens’s writings are destined to exercise over every English- 
speaking community, whether they be inhabitants of an 
American Eepublic, of an African or Indian Colony, or of a 
future Australasian Empire. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OP LOKDS ON MOVING THE SECOND 

BEADING OP THE PEACE PKESEEVATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

MARCH 29. 1870. 

Lord DuFPERifr said ; — My Lords, it is with feelings of the 
deepest regret, I may almost say of humiliation, that I rise to 
ask your Lordships to give a second reading to this Bill. No 
member of a Liberal Government — I think I may venture to 
add, no member of any Government— could recommend such a 
measure to your Lordships without feelings of repugnance, 
and any one connected with Ireland must of course do so with 
still deeper feelings of mortification and disappointment. 
Notwithstanding, however, the ungratefulness of the task — 
notwithstanding how opposed it may, be to those principles 
by which we desire to regulate the administration of affairs in 
Ireland — it is my duty to tell your Lordships that it is in the 
firm and unwavering conviction of the necessities of the^3ase 
that Her Majesty’s Government have come to Parliament .for 
the purpose of asking it to grant them the larger powers 
provided under this Bill, without which they have convinced 
themselves the Executive in Ireland cannot be expected to 
remain responsible for the maintenance of peace and order, 
and the preservation of life and property in that country. 
But however deep may be their own conviction on that point, 
it would not,* I think, be right for me to call on your Lordships 
to accede to their request unless I jvere prepared to show, in 
the clearest and most distinct manner, the exigencies of the 
situation, and to satisfy your Lordships that nothing short of 
the powers that are asked for will be sufficient to enable them 
to check, the outbreak of crime that has of late attracted so 

► 

much attention. It is not my intention in the discharge of 
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this tmgrateful task to harass the feelings of the House by any 
minute description of the murders and other agrarian crimes 
with which the newspapers have for some time past teemed. 
In the first place I believe many of those accounts have been 
exaggerated, and in the next place I am certain that any 
sensational description of such occurrences would not be likely 
to affect the calm and deliberate opinion of your Lordships. 
Nor do I propose to enter into any comparison of the pre- 
sent aspect of crime in Ireland with those which may have 
been presented at former periods in the history of that un- 
happy country. Such comparisons, as far as they enable us to 
detect and remove the causes and conditions which have 
produced or stimulated these periodical* outbursts, should not, 
^indeed, be neglected ; but it is scarcely the province of those 
whose duty it is to repress and check this state of things to 
occupy the attention of the House with what, after all, must 
be conjectural and theoretical disquisitions upon that part of 
the subject. My duty, I apprehend, will be best discharged 
by simply bringing before your Lordships’ notice such facts as 
will be sufiicient to satisfy you that there unhappily prevails 
in parts of Ireland, to, use the calmest and most moderate 
language, a condition of affairs which no civilised Government 
could be expected to tolerate, which is quite incompatible 
withtthe maintenance of social order, which surrounds with an 
atmosj)here of terror the daily transactions of life, and which, 
unless soon checked, will eventually tend to demoralise and 
degrade the moral sense and conscience of the community. 
My Lords, the state of things which I have thus imperfectly 
described seems to be produced by a threefold agency : in the 
first place by what I may call a semi-organised system of 
assassination, in the next place by a widespread and increasing 
network of intimidation, and lastly by the continual and daily 
outbursts of anonymous literature, which, by the violence and 
I might almost say, the atrocity of its language, and its 
suggestions, has identified itself only too unmistakably with 
the criminal proceedings to which I have referred. Such 
being the condition of things, in consideration of which Her 
Majesty’s Government have come to Parliament for larger 
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powers, my best course will be to put your Lordships in 
possession of a complete summary which I have extracted 
from returns which have been placed on the table, famished 
by the police of Ireland, as the readiest means of convincing 
your Lordships of the perfect accuracy of the picture I have 
presented to you. Your Lordships will find from those returns 
that during the course of a single year, irrespective of crimes 
of other descriptions, there have been eight cases of agrarian 
murder, or if we include, which it may be proper to do, in this 
category the murder of Mr. Anketell, the number will be nine. 
There have been 16 cases of firing at the person, and, of 
course, those who thus contemplate the destruction of their 
fellow-creatures are not less guilty than if they had succeeded 
in their designs. There have 'been six cases of firing inta 
dwellings, which is also a very grave offence, and on some, 
, occasions has been attended with the death of the individual 
aimed at. There have been 26 cases of aggravated assault, 
and 171 cases of administering unlawful oaths. These oaths, 
it should be remembered, are usually administered under 
penalty of instant death to those who refuse to take them, and 
your Lordships will well understand that this species of crime 
is productive of great terror to the inhabitants. There have 
in addition been 480 cases of threatening letters. In the 
majority of these it may very well be hoped that the Wtiters 
have had no immediate intention of putting their threats .into 
execution, but when it is known that very many of these 
threats are extremely practical in their character, and are 
carried out with great severity, the recipients of such com- 
munications naturally regard them with alarm. There have 
been also six attacks upon houses. These figures amount 
to a total of 713 agrarian offences in a single year. But the 
Government have been furnished with returns which bring 
us down to the end of last mouth, and to the numbers I 
have already* enumerated 391 additional offences have to be 
added for January, and 303 for February, varying in their 
nature in the same manner as in the preceding period. In 
these laSt returns there appears a feature to which I think it 
advisable to direct your Lordships’ attention, inasmuch as it 
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not only implies a very disturbed state of the country, but 
also discloses a new and dangerous form of intimidation and 
outrage. In January there were 124 cases of levying contrib- 
utions, and I presume that these do not partake of the 
character of highway robbery or ordinary depredations of that 
nature, but have a special agrarian character. Last month 
there were 32 cases of that description. If, therefore, we take 
the short period of 14 months we find there have been 10 
cases of murder, 18 of firing at the person, 16 of firing into 
dwellings, 34 of aggravated assault, 397 of administering 
unlawful oaths, 694 of sending threatening letters, 43 of other 
modes of intimidation, and 157 of levying contributions, 
making a total of 1369. Now, though I do not intend to 
direct your Lordships’ attention very specifically to many of 
, the cases, I think it is incumbent upon me, however painful it 
may be, to call your attention to one or two which ilhis^rate 
the nature of the crimes committed, and the efiect which they 
are likely to have on public opinion and on the sense of 
security in the community. Here is a case which will give a 
fair notion of the terrible burden of intimidation under which 
some parts of Ireland ate labouring : — 

“ Thomas Reilly, police pensioner and farmer, was returning home, on a 
dray at 9.30 p.m., when two men came from behind a ditch, attacked him as 
he sat on the dray, and beat him on the head with a bar of iron or some heavy 
bludgeon: his skull was fractured in two places. Thomas Reilly, the owner 
of the car, made no attempt to save him, but went to a house, rejjorted the 
case, and then proceeded to the police barracks and informed the party there. 
He and four others were arrested, but discharged, as no evidence could be 
procured against them, owing to the terrorism that existed ; it was with the 
greatest difficulty any one could be induced to give any information whatever 
upon the matter.” 

Then we have the case of James Hunter, an extensive 
farmer, who was shot dead a short distance from his house. 
Nine men were arrested, but discharged for want of evidence. 
The return states that the exertions and effortfi of the police 
were counteracted and defeated by the sympathy of the lower 
orders with the assassin. As I happened shortly afterwards to 
be in the locality, I was in some degree enabled to judge of 
the difficulties with which they had to contend. There is also 
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the case of John Walsh, who was shot when returning from 
market at Tuam. Three men were with him on the car. Two 
of them, who were his relatives, got off and walked home, yet 
no evidence could be obtained. Then, again, on the 20th of 
October, William O’Brien, farmer and land agent, was mur- 
dered when returning home from Mohill, the supposed motive 
for the crime being that he had been for some time on bad 
terms with the tenants of his cousin, whose land agent he was, 
on account of having proceeded against some of them for the 
non-payment of rent. I should weary your Lordships were I 
to continue to quote cases of a similar nature, and it is the 
more unneces^ry that I should do so as your Lordships are in 
possession of these returns, in which the distinct occasion and 
circumstances attending each particular crime are given. 
Although, however, I may pass from the subject of the 
prevalence of agrarian and homicidal crimes, I think it is 
necessary that I should offer an illustration of my meaning in 
saying that a portion of the press in Ireland has unfortunately 
from time to time used language calculated to bring about 
criminal proceedings. Two extracts will, I think be sufficient 
to show the truth of this part of my statement. In a paper 
called the Irishman, for the 19th of June, 1869, the following 
passage will be found : — 

“ We had thought that the execution of ejecting landlords and agents was 
not only one of the ways, but the only possible way, for staying this intolerable 
oppression. We had thought — and have long ago written and printed the 
sentiment — that, as there is no law in Ireland for peasants, but all the laws are 
against them, they must take the law into their own hands or die ; and 
further, tliat the people of Tipperary (Dr. Leahy’s flock) had not slain half 
enough of the extcrmiixating landlords and their agents.” 

Now, it is quite true, and of course it is right that I should 
mention the fact, that this passage was quoted from an 
American paper; but, as has beeji very properly laid down 
by an Irish ^’idge, it does not matter whether a paragraph is 
original or is extracted, the effect on the population is the 
same, and the proprietors and publishers of the pap^r in 
which it is found must of course be held responsible for 
any consequences which may follow. The next extract is 
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Itom the same pap^, and appeared on the 23rd of October, 
' 1869 

“ On Hanging Bad Landlords. — Some plxilanthropist has said that the 
worst ase to which you can pat a man is to hang him. Stippose we concede 
the point so far as a * man ’ is concerned, would it hold true for a wild beast — 
even though in human form ? Certainly not. The worst thing you can do 
with him is to let him alone. By letting him alone you make no use of him j 
by hanging him you at least make some use of him. This is the use to which 
a Kilkenny ‘ Voice ’ would put bad landlords.” 

The article goes on in the same strain, but I have merely 
referred to it for the purpose of justifying the language I have 
been forced to use, and I am unwilling to disgust your Lord- 
ships by any further quotations from it.« Such is a very brief 
but, as I trust it will be deemed, sufficient exposition of the 
condition of affairs in Ireland with regard to agrarian and 
'other crimes, and the question your Lordships have to ask 
yourselves is simply this, whether or no you are prepared to 
allow innocent men and women — for I am sorry to say even 
women have occasionally been the objects of these outrages — 
to be destroyed, as is often the case, in open day, sometimes 
even in the presence of numerous spectators, and occasionally 
amid circumstances of exceptional cruelty. It is quite true 
that in the discharge of their duty brave men will always be 
ready to face death, but the fear of assassination shakes the 
strongest nerves, and poisons the peace of the most innocent 
beings ; yet for some time past in Ireland hundreds of men 
who never inflicted an injury on a human creature, have every 
morning gone to their duties with the secret consciousness 
lurking in their minds that they may never again see wife, 
child, or home. Already in eight cases these unhappy pre- 
sentiments have been cruelly realised, and in as many as 
sixteen were only falsified by the merciful interposition of 
Providence, while on the^ minds of upwards of 600 or 700 
persons such forebodings have been impressed with an excep- 
tional intensity by, various forms of intimidation which they 
have been subjected. These, my Lords, are the conditions, 
apd this is the nature of the crimes with which we, have to 
deal, and it is now my duty to describe the mode in which the 
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present Bill attempts to provide for their repression. It will 
not, I apprehend, be necessary to go into great detail, but your 
Lordships will think I have sufficiently done my duty if I 
glance rapidly over its principal provisions. It is ffivided into 
three parts. The first part is confined to amending the- Peace 
Preservation Act, and deals principally with the carrying of 
arms and the sale of gunpowder. Persons having game 
licenses must henceforth also obtain licenses to carry arms, 
and a special licence will in all cases be required for revolvers. 
The punishment for a breach of this part of the Bill, at present 
confined to one year’s imprisonment without hard labour, is 
now changed Ito two years, with hard labour. Power is also 
taken to institute searahes at night for arms in the houses of 
persons suspected of concealing* them. The sale of arms and 
gunpowder is forbidden in proclaimed districts to any but^ 
licensed dealers or persons licensed to carry arms, and persons 
selling gunpowder must also take out a licence, and must 
furnish the chief police-officer of the district with monthly 
returns of their stock and sales, and the names of the persons 
to whom they have sold it. There is likewise an important 
provision enabling a magistrate, eveq though no person may 
be charged before him, to summon witnesses who may be 
unwilling to appear, and who if they refuse to give evidence 
will be subject to such a punishment as the interests of 
justice may require. That is an important provision of^ the 
Bill, for your Lordships are aware that a great deal of difficulty 
exists in obtaining evidence, and there have been frequent 
cases where to the absolute knowledge of the police certain 
persons have been present at an outrage who, when summoned 
to give evidence, have persistently denied that fact. There is 
also power to search for threatening letters. The second part 
of the Bill* relates to special proclamations, and is directed 
against those more lawless proceedings which consist in visit- 
ing houses at night for the purpose of carrying away arms by 
force, and in* marching in military array. It empowers any 
magistrate in a district specially proclaimed to arrest persons out 
at night •under suspicious circumstances. It enables the Lor^ 

H 
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Meutenant to order public-houses to be closed at sunset or any 
later hour. It also giyes power to justices at petty sessions, in 
conjunction with the stipendiary magistrate, to deal summarily 
with persons charged with drilling, menacing, and any offences 
known as Whiteboy offences. There is likewise an important 
provision by which the venue of a trial may be changed by 
order of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland at the instance 
of the Attorney-General, without proof of special circumstances. 
The third part of the Bill is one of considerable importance, 
and one to which your Lordships will probably be disposed 
to pay exceptional attention. It is that part of the measure 
in which the Press is dealt with. The Loud Lieutenant, 
after due warning, will have power to^ seize any newspaper, 
machinery, or plant, or the copies of newspapers published 
out of Ireland containing seditious or treasonable matters. 
*'The warning notice is to be served on the proprietor of the 
newspaper or his servants where possible, but where this 
cannot be effected, then the notice may be posted on a con- 
spicuous part of the premises. Notice in the DMin Gazette 
is to be conclusive evidence of the facts and circumstances 
authorising the issue of the notice, and of the sufficiency of 
the service. The Lord Lieutenant will also have power to 
issue warrants to search for and seize newspapers, printing 
presaes, types, and other plant. It is, however, to be noted 
that in case of the exercise of these powers unjustifiably, the 
proprietor of the newspaper will have a remedy by instituting 
proceedings against the Government. Lastly, the grand jury 
may award compensation to any person injured, or to the per- 
sonal representative of any murdered man, whether injured 
directly or in consequence of appearing as a witness, police 
officer, or magistrate. Such compensation is to be levied on 
the county at large or the barony in which the •offence has 
been committed, at the discretion of the grand jury, and the 
decision of the judge of assize, who may be appealed to from 
the decision of the grand jury, is to be final. ^ Such is the 
machinery of the Bill, and such are the means by which Her 
l^ajesty’s Government hope to bo enabled to repress the 
crimes and outrages which have of late been a scandal to the 
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country, and I think your Lordships will see that although 
they are very carefully hedged and guarded, these powers are 
likely to prove sufficiently ample for the purpose. With 
respect to the clauses affecting the Press, which your Lord- 
ships will scan with great jealousy, I think it will be found 
that every precaution is taken to preserve the Press from 
any undue or arbitrary interference on the part of the 
Government, and that it is only in the event of its 
abjuring its legitimate functions and proving false to its 
honourable mission that it can come under the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Of course, at this stage it is impossible for me to judge what 
reception your Lordskips may be inclined to give to the Bill, 
but there is one class of objection to which I wish to put in an 
anticipative plea, and that is that a measure of this kind ought 
to have been introduced at an earlier period of the Session. 
Now* I am quite ready to admit that the exact moment 
at which such exceptional powers should be asked for by 
a constitutional Government is one of the gravest, one of 
the most important, and one of the most difficult questions 
which can be submitted to the consideration of statesmen ; and 
I am inclined to think that if the exact date had to be 
determined by a ballot of this House, probably every noble 
Lord would name a different day as the exact moment at 
which the critical period had arrived. Whatever differei^e of 
opinion, however, there might be on that point, your Lordships, 
I think, would all agree that such a step should only be taken 
as the last extremity, after every other expedient had failed, 
and that there could hardly be a graver blunder thah to 
attempt to introduce such a measure before the conscience and 
conviction of the nation at large had been satisfied as to its 
necessity. • 

In conclusion, I would merely .add a simple but earnest 
entreaty to those of my fellow-countrymen in Ireland who 
are in any way in a position to exercise influence through 
the Press, to use their best endeavours to forward the objects 
of the Bill. It entirely rests with themselves whether or ijo 
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it shall remain an innocuons form of words on the statute-book, 
or whether it shall be converted into a very effectual and 
active instrument of repression. If they will abstain from 
exciting an ignorant peasantry to deeds of violence and out- 
rage, they will find themselves removed from the operation of 
the Bill, and I cannot but think that what has of late been 
going on around them ought to convince them of the grave 
responsibility which rests upon them. For, however we may 
differ as to the cause or nature of the discontent in Ireland, 
one thing is plain, that those who perpetrate crimes and out- 
rages have been in great measure encouraged by the violent, 
and I fear I must add bloodthirsty, language aeiopted by the 
Press, and occasionally by orators, who, palliate murder and 
suggest assassination as a means of redressing grievances of a 
particular description. And as surely as such a principle is 
appealed to in respect of one particular description of crime 
so surely will it be indiscriminately resorted to on the slightest 
provocation, and on every occasion when the passions of 
ignorant men are excited. Murders in Ireland have now 
ceased to be solely attributable to disputes arising from 
agrarian misunderstandings or quarrels, and landlords have 
become a minority of the victims. If ever there was a time 
when these appeals to violence and physical force were un- 
justifiable and unnecessary, it is the present. For a year and 
a half the attention of the country has been almost entirely 
occupied with the consideration of the grievances of Ireland. 
Her electoral system has been reorganised on the widest and 
most popular basis. Her constituencies have returned to 
Parliament men of such ability and eloquence as have been 
able to command to an exceptional degree the respectful 
attention of the House of Commons, and a Liberal Govern- 
ment is in power pledged, by the most repeated « and direct 
assurances, to redress every grievance and examine every 
complaint which the utmost ingenuity can discover. If, there- 
fore, having the most ample constitutional opportunities of 
advocating their opinions and views, no matter how extravagant 
they may be, these persons will persist in stimulating an 
ignorant and susceptible population to outrage and crime, on 
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them, and not on the Government, the responsibility will rest 
if exceptional legislation such as is contained in this Bill is 
rendered necessary ; and I cannot but appeal to the people of 
Ireland to judge between the Government and these persons 
in this matter, for I believe that, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging circumstances by which we are surrounded, the 
great majority of the nation are still unaffectedly loyal to the 
cause of law and order. 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN SUPPORT OF THE SECOND 
READING OP THE IRISH LAND BILL. JUNE 14. 1870. 

Earl Granville moved that the Bill he read a second time. 

The Duke of Richmond and Earl Russell having spoken, •* 

Lord Oranmore and Browne moved that the Bilj be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Lord Lurgan and Viscount Lifford having spoken, 

*Lobd Dufferin said : — My Lords, although every noble Lord 
who has risen to address your Lordships in reference to the 
momentous subject now under your consideration has felt it 
necessary to preface l|^s remarks by an appeal to your indulg- 
ence, I am sure it will be readily understood that there is no 
one on the present occasion who has greater need to throw 
himself upon the kind feeling of the House, than myself. For, 
my Lords, independently of the inherent diflSculties incident 
to the discussion of so complicated a measure, I am still 
further embarrassed by circumstances of a personal nature. On 
the one hand, as a subordinate member of Her Majesty’s 
Government,* I am under an obligation to approach the ques- 
tion with the utmost caution and reserve, to abstain from 
making any damaging admissions, and to limit my advocacy 
of the Bill to the regulation cut and thrust of a tnisty man-at- 
arms; while, upon the other hand, I feel that as the only 
occupant of the Treasury Bench in this House whose entire 
property is situate in Irelapd, as well as from the fact that I 
have already taken part in many of the controversies on the 
Irish Land Question, it would be impossible for me to engage 
in this discussion either with self-respect, or with the hope of 
bping able to submit any useful considerations to your Lord- 

• Lord Dufferin was at this time Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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ships, unless I did so with the most unfettered and indepen- 
dent freedom of expression. In this dilemma it is the latter 
course I propose to follow — ^it is the only one consistent with 
my pereonal honour — and I am sure it is the one which my 
colleagues behind me, as well as the distinguished chief to 
whom I owe allegiance, would wish me to pursue. In the ob- 
servations therefore which I am about to make, I hope your 
Lordships will remember that it is not merely a Government 
official who is addressing you, but a large Irish proprietor, one 
, who is nothing else but an Irish proprietor, who does not own 
an acre of land elsewhere, the whole of whose material in- 
terests as well as those of his children, depend upon the 
proper solution of this question, and who falls behind no one 
in this House in his jealous appreciation of the rights of pro- 
perty, and in his determination to maintain them. If, then, 
my Lords, with these convictions and predilections, and with 
a distinct apprehension of the gravity of all the issues raised 
by such legislation, I rise in my place in Parliament, and in 
the most earnest and anxious language I, can command, entreat 
of your Lordships not only to give a second reading to this 
Hill, but to pass it without material ^Iteration, the House may 
be sure that I do so^ neither subdued by the prestige of a 
powerful minister, — nor engulphed in a blind flux of liberal 
sentiment, — nor intimidated by that formidable agitation 
across the water to which murder and outrage have lent, such 
a sinister character — but because I believe the main provisions 
of the Bill to be just and equitable in themselves, compatible 
with a fair interpretation of the rights of property, and likely 
to prove conducive to the general benefit of the agricultural 
interest in Ireland. 

Now, my Lords, in corroboration of — I will not say the 
sincerity— ifor I do not think the sincerity of any avowal I may 
make will be called in question, — of the deliberation with 
which these, opinions have been formed, I will appeal to the 
views I have ventured to submit to your Lordships and the 
public during the last few years. And perhaps the retrospect 
is all the more necessary, from the fact that having at one tiipe 
felt it my duty to bring into chief prominence the tenant’s 
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view of the case, when Parliament and the public were alike 
deaf to his representations, and at another and later period, 
when agitation had given birth to extravagant pretensions on 
his part, having set myself to vindicate the equitable rights of 
the landlord, I have suffered the fate of all those who en- 
deavour to walk between extremes, and have been sometimes 
equally misapprehended by both parties to the controversy. 

My Lords, I will first inquire what are the leading and 
characteristic innovations which are introduced into the rela- 
tionship of a landlord and his tenant by this Bill. They may 
be very briefly enumerated. There is the retrospective right 
of the tenant to all his existing improvements, dnd the change 
in the presumption of the law as to all* future. improvements. 
There is the legal validity of* Custom, whether in Ulster or 
elsewhere, wherever, in fact, it actually exists. There is the 
right of compensation on eviction attributed to every tenant- 
at-will ; and there are Mr. Bright’s clauses for lending money 
to tenants for the purchase of the fee simple of their holdings. 
Well, my Lords, seventeen years ago, when such views were 
not so fashionable as they are now, I laid upon the table of 
your Lordships’ House a. Bill, by which the Irish tenant would 
have been invested with a retrospective right to his improve- 
ments, under conditions, and within limits almost identical 
with those adopted in this Bill, and I enforced my projwsal on 
the ground that the small Irish tenant could hardly be re- 
garded as an agent capable of free contract, and that, however 
right it might be to hold to the principles of free contract as a 
rule, it would be folly and childishness in practical legislation 
to ignore patent facts, out of a prudish deference to logical 
symmetry. Again, at the same time and in the same speech, 
when pointing out the mischiefs incident to the abuse of the 
Tenant-Eight custom, I was careful to call your* Lordships’ 
attention to its beneficial /effects as a substitute for a more 
business-like system, and in the absence of njore suitable 
tenures ; while at a subsequent period, before a Committee of 
the other House, I stated, whilst criticising the economical 
results of the custom, that wherever it existed as a reoognised 
practice, with the express or implied sanction of the lan^- 
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lord, it would be the height of injustice to violate or ignore 
it. Still further to illustrate what my opinions have always 
been as to the position and claims of a tenant>at-will, 1 
will ask permission to read to your Lordships an extract from 
a pamphlet published in 1866, that is to say, at a time when 
neither the Liberal party in this country, nor even the extreme 
Tenant-Bight party in Ireland had ventured to put forward such 
a pretension on his behalf, in which, after arguing that a fair 
lease should extinguish all claims against a landlord, except 
such as might survive on account of permanent improvements, 
I went on to plead that : 

“ In the case of a tenant-at-will who is suddenly required to surrender his 
farm, a further consideraflon comes into play, viz., the inconvenience and 
loss occasioned by the unexpected interruption to his industry. ... It is 
evident he has an equitable claim to compensation on account of the dinturh- 
ance introduced into his calculations.” * • 

9 

To such a paragraph as this, standing as it does in the midst 
of a widely circulated pamphlet, in which the very words 
** comjpensation for loss on disturbance,** now adopted in the Bill, 
are the terms made use of, I do not think I need add much to 
justify myself in supporting this part of the measure. 

Lastly, with respect to Mr. Bright’s proposals, — in another 
pamphlet published in 1867, although I certainly per- 
mitted myself to point out the obvious objections to* them 
in the crude and unqualified shape in which they had .been 
originally suggested by that right honourable gentleman, I 
was careful to conclude my criticism by stating “that I 
heartily sympathised with Mr. Bright in his desire to see a 
yeoman class established in Ireland, that to many individual 
cases the objections I had indicated would not apply, and that 
although I might have misgivings as to the result of the ex- 
periment o\i so extensive a scale as that proposed, should he 
succeed in persuading the British taxpayer to come into his 
views, I for/)ne would offer no objections.” f 

* Contributions to an Inquiry into the State of Ireland. London. 1866. 
P. 192. 

t Irislf Emigration and the Tenure of Land in Ireland. London. 1867. 
Pp. 210 et seq. 
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My, Lords, I feel that I owe an apology to your Lordships 
for occupying your time with so unimportant a topic as the 
Yindication of my own consistency, but I can assure the House 
that it is not fix>m any vain or egotistical desire of proving 
myself either more liberal or more prescient than the rest of 
the world, but I have been challenged on the point by a noble 
Lord opposite, and being anxious to use every endeavour to 
induce your Lordships to pass this Bill, I feel that any recom- 
mendation I might make to that effect would very properly 
have but little weight with your Lordships if it were supposed 
that any of its main provisions were out of harmony with my 
previously expressed opinions. ^ 

But, my Lords, of course it may be « said that the fact of 
having held certain opinions,* for however long a time, is 
no evidence that such opinions are either sound or reason- 
able; and therefore in a few brief sentences, I propose to 
submit to your Lordships the grounds on which I think 
these may be sustained. In embarking, however, on this 
part of the discussion, I do not think it will be necessary to 
linger long over those parts of the Bill which, important or 
momentous though they Jbe, have ceased to be the points round 
which the main controversy is likely to turn. For instance, 
everybody is, I imagine, pretty well reconciled to accepting 
the principle of retrospective compensation with regard to 
exis^ng improvements actually executed by the tenant, and 
in respect of which he has received no consideration in money 
or money's worth, whether that money’s worth be represented 
by length of tenure, low rents, or otherwise. The barest equity 
requires this concession to be made, and I do not imagine that 
any of your Lordships would gainsay it. Neither do I appre- 
hend that serious objection will be taken to changing the pre- 
sumption of the law in respect to the authorship ftf improve- 
ments, whether in the pagt or future. No vital principle 
affecting the rights of property is concerned in jthis change, 
and it cannot be disputed that the law is not only free, 
but is bound as far as possible to assimilate presumption with 
ffi^t. Now, there is no one in your Lordships’ House who has 
contended more earnestly than myself against the assumption. 
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which, biis been so sedulously propagated, to the effect that the 
landlords of Ireland haye contributed only in an insigniffcant 
degree to the improvement of their properties. Such a state- 
ment as this is a cruel and outrageous calumny. In no country 
in Europe, I believe, have such exertions been made or so 
much time, labour, anxiety, and money been expended in the 
amelioration of the agricultural status of the country and of 
the peasantry as in many parts of Ireland during the last 
thirty years. This is a fact which, I am happy to say, is at 
last receiving public recognition. But whilst making every 
allowance on this score which truth may demand, it must still 
be admitted IJiat from the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, a great proportion of what in England are called 
“Landlords’” improvements, such as buildings, in Ireland 
have been, and in a multitude of instances will continue to be, 
executed by the tenant. This being so, my Lords, I, for one," 
have* always been strongly of opinion that in Ireland, both in 
respect of the past and the future, the presumption of law 
should harmonise as closely as possible — I will not say with 
fact — but with probability. In saying this, however, I do not 
refuse to recognise the propriety of aj)plying this rulQ with a 
more inflexible rigidity to the future than to the past. When 
once the bias of the law has been pronounced upon such a 
point, as often as fact is contrary to presumption, .it is 
competent for the party interested to preserve a record suffi- 
cient to disprove the presumption. But as far as the past is 
concerned, inasmuch as the law itself threw the owner off his 
guard, and no landlord ever dreamed, when he built a cottage 
or sank a drain, of calling upon sim, moon, and stars to witness 
his achievements, it is but just that the term within which his 
retrospective liabilities are to be resuscittited, should be of 
such a reasonable duration as to deliver him from fictitious 
claims, and to place the means of ^evidence within his reach ; 
while, above all, ample latitude should be left to the Court, 
in the absence of strict technical proof, to make an award 
according to its own convictions in the matter. 

Again, with respect to the clauses which enable the Irish 
tenant to purchase the fee simple of his farm with money 
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borrowed from the State, — although many of your Lordships 
may entertain doubts as to the result of the experiment if indis- 
criminately tried in every part of Ireland, you would probably 
not be inclined, as a body, to intercept the intended bounty 
vouchsafed by the other House to a portion of the Irish people* 
For my own part, although I admit that the original scheme 
was open to grave objection, its application under the present 
Bill has been so jealously hedged, guarded, and qualified, and 
so many precautions have been taken to confine its operation 
to those persons who are least likely to put the advantage it 
offers to an evil use, that the chances of its possible mis- 
carriage have been reduced to a minimum. Of course, the 
great danger to be dreaded is the anomaly of the State lapsing 
into the position of a landlord -^to the Irish people ; but, inas- 
much as a considerable amount of the purchase-money must, 
as a preliminary, be found by the tenant, the area over which 
the scheme can apply will be proportionately reduced. Hone 
but responsible persons can become applicants for the boon, — 
and their obligation to the State will be a constantly diminish- 
ing quantity, representing, even at its outset, an annual pay- 
ment amply covered by ,the letting value of the farm, so that 
the State will stand to the tenant, not in the position of a 
landlord, but of a mortgagee or rent-charger, which, of course, 
is a much less obnoxious relationship. A far greater danger 
is* lest these petty proprietors should subdivide and sublet 
their plots of land, over which they will be esventually entitled 
to exercise unrestricted control, and no one who knows Ireland 
can say that this is not a probable contingency. On the other 
hand we must remember two things — in the first place, that 
the nature of the arrangement contemplated extends, by a 
process of natural selection, these opportunities only to those 
who have already proved themselves provident tod indus- 
trious ; that already — at leg-st this is true in respect of this 
class of persons in the north of Ireland — the morp intelligent 
members of the farming class have awakened to the folly of 
subdividing holdings already too contracted, instead of en- 
cojuraging their children to adopt other pursuits ; that a period 
of thirty-five years must still intervene before a single acre of 
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th0 land thus dealt with can be severed from the farm within 
which it is now incorporated; and that there is a fair 
ground for hope that the sound opinion already beginning 
to spread amid the farming class in Ireland in reference to 
this vital subject will before then have taken deeper root, and 
that by the time these inchoate purchasers have become 
owners in full of their several holdings, a strong feeling in 
favour of primogeniture will have been created in the mind of 
Mr. Bright’s peasant proprietary. Whether or no this whole- 
some feeling on the subject eventually recommends itself to 
the good sense of the Irish people, will in a great measure 
depend upon flie favour with which it is regarded by the 
Koman Catholic Clergy. If it is their desire to foster a pros- 
perous and well-to-do community, to discourage improvident 
marriages, and to create a wealthy and independent middle 
class, it is very evident that their influence will be thrown into the 
scale of economical progress ; if, on the contrary, they should 
consider their own position more likely to be sustained, and 
the revenues of their Church more readily provided, by a rapid 
expansion of population and the multitudinous contributions 
of penurious millions, the danger arising from this pca*tion of 
the Bill will be considerable. Notwithstanding, however, the 
ominous recommendation of some of the Irish Catholic Bishops 
that every tenant under the present Bill should be allowed 
to subdivide his farm ad libitum^ I cannot but hope that ^the 
dictates of common sense and common humanity, in connec- 
tion with this subject, will eventually be permitted to prevail, 
and should this prove to be the case considerable advantages 
may be expected to flow from these clauses. 

But, my Lords, passing from the subsidiary and less vital 
provisions of the Bill, I would ask leave to address to your 
Lordships a few further observations with respect to those far 
more important sections of the measure, in regard to which 
alone, I apprehend, will any serious issue be joined ; namely, 
the legalization of Ulster Tenant-Eight and of Custom gene- 
rally and the recognition of the claim of the tenant-at-will to 
damages, on eviction. Now, my Lords, I have been repre; 
'sented, at all events in Ireland, as the unfaltering and irrecon- 
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cilable enemy of Tenant-Right, and I am free to confess, that 
I have taken considerable pains, from time to time, to point 
out to the public, to the people of Ireland, and to my own 
tenants, the many mischiefs which have arisen out of the 
extravagant and unrestricted development of Tenant-Right, 
and, what is more, so far from having modified any of these 
opinions, I adhere to them with a firmer conviction than ever. 
But what are these opinions ? Are they a blind unqualified 
condemnation of a practice of which several high authorities, 
and many landlords approve? Far from it! Whatever 
criticisms I have passed upon Tenant-Right, however severe, 
have been at any rate discriminating. In 1849, after enume- 
rating the many disadvantages attending on the Custom, I 
said before a Committee of the> other House, and I still say, “ I 
think that the existence of Tenant-Right has upon the whole 
been a benefit to the North of Ireland, though in another 
sense it has not been a benefit.” 

And again, in reply to the question : 

“ In that sense it cannot be considered of use or benefit to the nation at 
large?” 

I replied : 

“Ko, not in that sense; but, upon the other hand (because I do not wish 
to run- the custom down unduly), inasmuch as a very large proportion of tlie 
tenants who have entered into the occupation of their farms remain from 
genevation to generation in those farms, the knowledge that, if they are removed, 
a custom exists under which, in some shape or other, they will obtain a fair 
compensation for their expenditure, has undoubtedly stimulated the industry 
of the population of the North of Ireland to an enormous extent, and has given 
them a delight and an interest in their occupations, which is very rarely to be 
met with in any other part of the world with which I am acquainted.” 

So that it will be seen that while denouncing the abuses of 
Tenant-Right, I have all along been very sensible to the 
respects in which its operations may have been fairly considered 
beneficial. But still I do not deny that, in the main, and with 
the qualifications I have enumerated, I look upon an unre- 
stricted Tenant-Right with disfavour, while so far from 
tjiinking that the prosperity of Ulster is to be attributed to 
Tenant-Right, I am quite convinced that the reason why the 
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agricultural status of Ulster, uuder conditions equally favour- 
able to its development in respect of climate and soil, the 
energy and thrift of its inhabitants, and the proximity of 
manufacturing industries, is inferior to the agricultural status, 
we will say of Aberdeen8hire,“T-is because under the .Tenant- 
Eight Customs of the Province, the tenantry of Ulster have 
been weighted with an initial tax, or rather a differential 
duty (which the admirers of the custom take a pride in 
estimating at £20,000,000 sterling), from which their fellow- 
tenants in the Scotch county have been exempt It is true, 
on the one hand, a portion of this sum represents probably an 
encroachment 5n the accruing rise of rent due to the landlord, 
which the out-going tenant has discounted and appropriated, 
and, on the other hand, it may be said that in return for their 
expenditure the tenants of Ulster have obtained an exceptional 
security of tenure ; but the first is a characteristic of Tenant- 
Eight which your Lordships will probably not regard with 
admiration ; while those who know the good relations which 
exist between the Ulster tenants and their landlords must 
acknowledge that, without paying a halfpenny, had they only 
seriously chosen to demand it, the tenets might have had a far 
more definite and satisfactory security, both for their improve- 
ments and in respect of their occupancy, than a shadowy and 
disi)utable custom, under which, even after it has rec«ived 
legal validity, they will only be able to recover the cgpw# 
mortuum of the capital thus unprofitably locked up in the 
land. In Scotland a man gets a farm on a good long lease, 
and at a fair rent for nothing, and if he happens to have a 
spare £500 over and above what is necessary for the cultiv- 
ation of his farm, he invests it in such a manner as to double 
its amount, within the specified period. An Ulster tenant, 
on the contrary, enters on the farm at as smart a rent, — for 
the friends of the custom contend Jhat Tenant-Eight, instead 
of prejudicing, enhances the landlord’s rent, — in which opinion 
I do not agree, — without a lease, and pays away the £500 
some one who probably goes off with it to America, leaving 
him witbb no better prospect of recovering his money, when he 
’in turn quits his holding, either for his own convenience or 
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under the compulsion of his landlord, than the chances of the 
Tenant-Bight market, which in proportion as farmers get 
wiser will probably be a falling one. 

But it will be said — ^if you think so badly of the Tenant- 
Bight custom, how can you be a party to its legalisation ? 
Well, for the same reason that I would sentence the murderer 
of an illegitimate infant to be hanged. I do not approve of 
adultery; but the creature is there, and being there, is entitled 
to the protection of the law. Tenant-Bight exists. Its 
presence is acknowledged, though in a somewhat sheepish 
way, as is usual on such occasions, by one thoughtless* author 
of its being — the landlord — and it has been nursed into a 
monstrous sturdy bantling by the partner of his folly, who not 
unnaturally appeals to the parish, or rather to your Lordships, 
in vindication of her rights. If this is so, and the admissions 
made by Ulster landlords, as to the pretty general existence 
of such a custom in that Province, in another place, have'been 
too definite and frank to be ignored or repudiated in your 
Lordships’ House, the abstract merits of Tenant-Right, or 
indeed whether its incidents should receive legal recognition 
or not, are scarcely debajtable subjects. 

But that point being conceded, there does arise a very 
formidable query, namely, whether or no its recognition 
should be accompanied by any description or definition of 
what it is. After due consideration Her Majesty’s Government 
have declined and the other House of Parliament has declined 
to define Tenant-Bight. In this reticence they appear to me 
to have exercised a wise discretion. If I were to be called 
upon to define the custom of Tenant-Bight I should describe 
it as a privilege acquired by certain tenants-at-wiil in Ulster 
and elsewhere to sell their interest in their farms, whether 
that interest represents improvements or any othe» marketable 
incident of occupation, under the same conditions as those 
under which they purchased it. But, my Lords^ though this 
definition is sufficiently wide to embrace most of the customs 
of Ulster, it would be a very unsafe phrase to introduce into 
cm Act of Parliament. Many of the tenants contend.that the 
Ulster Custom confers upon them an unrestricted and uncon- 
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ditioned right of selling their farms to the highest bidder, and 
inasmuch as this right is incompatible with the landlord’s 
right to a competitive increment of rent, they claim that his 
rent should be restricted by a Government valuation. They 
fouuij this pretension on historical grounds. They say that 
when King James originated the Plantation of Ulster he 
introduced certain fiduciary covenants into his grants, under 
which the landlords of the day were constituted as mere rent- 
chargers, while a permanency of occupation was secured to 
their tenants, and that the present Tenant-Right of Ulster is 
a modified representation of these relationships. Now it is 
quite true th^ in some of the grants made by James an 
obligation was imposed upon the grantees to issue leases to 
their tenants, with which conditions many of the "Under- 
takers,” as they were called, failed to comply; but in my, 
opinion it is idle to refer the custom of Tenant-Right to such 
an origin. It is only in a certain proportion of the Jacobean 
grants that any such conditions were introduced. The oblig- 
ation imposed did not imply fixity of tenure at a given rent, 
but terminable leaseholds, on the expiration of which perfect 
freedom of contract was intended ta supervene. Ort many 
properties these conditions were complied with, as will be seen 
by a reference to Pynnar’s survey. Pynnar was a Government 
official sent over in 1619 for the express purpose of ascertafhing 
how far King James’s injunctions had been obeyed. ,He 
examined a great number of properties, and from his report 
it would appear, that although, in frequent instances, many 
of the “ Undertakers ” had failed to grant leases, and were 
maintaining their tenants as "Irish tenants,” that is as 
tenants-at-will, — in direct contravention of the terms of 
their grant, yet that nearly two thousand families had been 
established cn the soil, either as freeholders or as lessees for 
lives or years, in various parts o^ the six Ulster counties. 
Pynnar thei\ proceeds to describe the conduct of various 
individuals in this respect. For instance, on Sir W. Cole’s 
portion of 1000 acres, he notes that two families had been 
established as freeholders, seven on leases for lives, and eleven 
*on leases for years ; as the farms thus allocated consisted of 

I 
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from 50 to 150 acres, it is e^Hdent that a considerable portion 
of the estate thus granted must have been leased oflf. Again, 
Sir E. Hamilton is described as having divided his lands 
among three freeholders and eleven leaseholders. The Earl of 
Abercom located on 2000 acres, fourteen families on |ixty- 
one years* leases, and six on freehold tenures : Sir G. Hamil- 
ton did the same. In Armagh, Mr. W. Brownlow introduced 
on his 2500 acres upwards of fifty leaseholders and five free- 
holders. The Goldsmiths’ Company seem to have behaved in 
an equally liberal manner. Many of the London companies, 
however, are denounced by Pynnar for their qeglect of duty 
in this respect. On the Grocers’ estates, for instance, he 
reports that all the houses were built by the tenants, but no 
leases had been granted : on the Ironmongers’ property there 
were only agreements for leases, and these but for thirty-one 
years. The Goldsmiths, on the other hand, had duly planted 
twenty-four leaseholders and six freeholders on their property ; 
and so he goes on noting with perfect impartiality the names 
of those who had and of those who had not complied with 
King James’s behest. 

From the foregoing entries we see that inasmuch as upon 
numerous estates the conditions of the grant were complied 
with, it is useless to argue that the Tenant-Right claimed by 
the present occupants of such estates was granted as a com- 
pensation or consideration for their infraction. It seems to me 
that the tenantry of Ulster could not commit a greater mistake 
in their own interests than to found their claims upon so 
unsubstantial a basis. If a tenant in my own county were to 
appeal to the Jacobean grants as the origin of his claim, how 
would he be met ? If he held land in one end of the county 
— ^by being told that the townland upon which his farm was 
situated was never dealt with by King James at alb'the ancestors 
of its present owner having bought it of an Anglo-Norman or 
Celtic proprietor, with whose property King ^ames never 
meddled. If in another district, that being Bishop’s land, its 
tenures had enjoyed a similar immunity. . If in a third that, 
■though it was indeed included in King James’s settlement, 
instead of there being a single fiduciary condition in the 
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grant on which he relied, he would find himself confronted by 
a clause under which the landlord was expressly empowered to 
let his land on any terms he might desire, whether on leases 
for lives, or years, or at will. But, my Lords, although 
I am myself convinced that the historic origin of Tenant- 
Eight is entirely imaginary and fictitious, it would be out 
of the question for Parliament to base its conclusions upon 
mine or any other man’s assertions upon such a subject ; and, 
inasmuch as the tenant’s claim may be considerably affected 
by the proof or disproof of the theory, it will be necessary that 
the whole sujjject should be judicially investigated ; but of 
course an antiquarian inquiry of this kind can only be con- 
ducted by competeift tribunals, furnished with the proper 
appliances for arriving at the truth. 

Again, there are other, and, as I think, wiser and bettep 
informed champions of the tenant’s cause who, discarding 
altogether as useless and irrelevant these references to old- 
world arrangements, — between which and the present time a 
deluge of multifarious occurrences has intervened, — ^content 
themselves with pointing to the fact that, no matter how it 
may have arisen, a practice does vety extensively prevail in 
most parts of Ulster, under which the existing tenant has paid 
a sum of money to his predecessor with the knowledge of the 
landlord, in the expectation that, when in turn he may have 
occasion to surrender his holding, he shall be permitted to 
dispose of his interest in it under similar conditions. Now, 
my Lords, wherever such practices as these prevail, it does 
seem to me that it is right and proper the law should give 
them due validity. When a landlord has allowed or encouraged 
a tenant-at-will, that is to say a man with no " occupation ” 
right beyond the current year, to assign that right for a sum 
of money, altogether out of proportion to the nominal con- 
sideration, thus transferred, he does ipso facto, and according 
to the fair and equitable construction of his intentions, give 
the purchaser to understand that he has acquired by his ex- 
penditure something more valuable and more enduring than a 
yearly tSnancy ; but when this connivance and complicity of 
the landlord is still further emphasised by his appropriation of 
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the whole or a part of the money which changes hands, the 
claim created against him becomes indisputable, and the 
barest morality requires its recognition. But, though it may 
be easy enough to lay down a broad principle of this kind, it 
will be found that in its application a thousand disputable 
ifi»ues will be raised, both in respect of matters of fact and 
in respect of the inferences to be drawn from such facts. 
There are indeed some persons who believe that the custom of 
Tenant-Right was a kind of heaven-sent and ready-made 
dispensation which descended upon Ulster as the manna 
through the encampment of the Israelites, oiv the dew upon 
the fleece of Gideon, covering that favoured province with the 
sudden and exact precision with which fhe crust covers a tart ; 
but there are others who contend that there are many parts of 
* Ulster where no such custom exists, and that even in those 
districts where it has crystallised into the most distinct and 
positive shapes, its nature, its character, the rights and privi- 
leges which it secures to the tenant, and consequently its 
money value, are modified in a hundred different ways. As far 
as my own opinion is concerned, I believe Tenant-Right — so 
far as it represents anything beyond compensation for improve- 
ments — to be of comparatively recent origin. It has probably 
grown up within the present century. It is the expression of 
a certain force. That force is competition. In the South the 
coifipetition for land produced by the rapid increase in popul- 
ation gave birth to the middleman, who renting land at a fair 
rent let it to sub-tenants at a rack-rent.^ The large grass 
farms of the South, combined with other circumstances, favoured 
this comminution of tenancies. In the North, which is an 
arable district, and where the farms are consequently smaller, 
the same facilities for sub-letting did not prevail ; but though 
the Ulster tenant had not the opportunity enjoyed by his 
southern compatriot of peopling his farm with a multitude of 
sub-tenants, and converting himself into a pettj* landlord and, 
squireen, he was in quite as favourable a situation to profit by 
the change in the circumstances of the country. He held his 
•land at a lower figure than the enhanced rents outsiders had 
become willing to give, and consequently he had an oppor- 
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tunity of assigning his tenement for a valuable consideration ; 
' that is to say, holding land at 20s. an acre which in the 
meantime had become worth 30s. an acre in the open market, 
he was able, if he chose, to pocket a sum of money which 
represented in the lump the accumulated difference between 
^ those two amounts. As long as the tenant held a lease — and 
I am inclined to think that up to within the last fifty or sixty 
years leases were the rule in Ulster— this transaction was a 
perfectly legitimate one. The tenant possessed a definite legal 
interest, which had grown to be of a very valuable character, 
and of which, unless specially debarred by covenant, he had the 
legal right tcf dispose. Nor did the practice create, in these 
circumstances, anything approaching to a custom that clashed 
with the landlord’s interests. The in-coming tenant knew 
perfectly well what he was doing, that he was acquiring only 
a definite and terminable interest, and that his right of 
occupation would disappear with the expiration of his tenure. 
A single illustration will enforce this conclusion. A lease- 
holder became bankrupt : quite independently of the landlord’s 
wishes the law required the sale of the lease for the benefit 
of the creditors. The in-coming tenant paid money for the 
valuable consideration represented by the lease, and the desti- 
n'vfcion of that money, whether paid in satisfaction of the 
landlord’s claim for rent, or in liquidation of any other^f his 
predecessor’s debts, was a matter with which he had no 
concern ; but when in process of time, as I regret to saf^ has 
been the case, the system of leasing fell into desuetude, and 
tenancies at will came to be bought and sold as if they implied 
valuable and continued rights of occupation — at the same time 
that the increasing pressure of j)opulation, and, the force of 
competition, forced up the letting value of land to a higher 
figure and* at a more rapid rate than considerate landlords 
were willing to adopt, — a state of confusion, of conflicting 
claims, and of disputable issues supervened, which nothing but 
a strong sense of equity on the part of the landlords, and 
great moderation and good feeling on the part of the tenants, 
has preyented from culminating in constant quarrels between 
the owners and the occupiers of the soil in Ulster. Even asTt 
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is, and notwithstanding the ties of traditional good feeling 
which have bonnd these two classes together, I feel convinced 
that the vaunted custom of Ulster Tenant-Eight, has on the 
one hand subjected the rights of the landlord to undue 
encroachments, and on the other has left the equitable interests 
of the tenant open to hardly less formidable chances of invasion. 
So rapidly, in fact, were these mischiefs coming to a head, 
that even if an Irish Land question had not incidentally 
forced Parliament to deal with the Ulster Tenant-Eight, it 
would by itself have required special legislation. 

But, my Lords, be that as it may, I think I have said 
enough to show that, even on the theory we hWe been con- 
sidering, the claims preferred under th^ head of Custom in 
various parts of the north of Ireland, will have to be con- 
sidered and estimated according to the circumstances and 
facts affecting not only every particular estate, but every par- 
ticular farm on the same estate. Five years ago I may Have 
let a portion of land, hitherto in my own occupation, to a 
tenant for a specified term ; or my predecessor, thirty years 
ago, may have granted a lease to a man who never paid a 
farthing to the out-going tenant, dr I may have purchased the 
Tenant-Eight of a farm on which the custom was acknowledged. 
On another townland, an unrestricted Tenant-Eight has pre- 
vailechfor years ; the tenants may have been told they were free 
to sell their farms at whatever price they could get in the market. 
On ^ adjoining townland these sales may have taken place 
under certain specified and long-established restrictions, both in 
regard to the choice of the in-coming tenant, and in respect of 
the price he was to pay ; while perhaps on a fourth property 
the term Tenant-Eight in the apprehension both of tenant 
and landlord may have meant nothing more than compen- 
sation for improvements ; and in some instances, though these 
I imagine will prove to be very rare, the continual main- 
tenance of the leasehold system, or other circumstances, may 
have excluded altogether the notion of vague and merely 
customary** arrangements. Such being the Protean character 
of these Tenant-Eight practices, it is very evident that the 
na’ture, or rather the pecuniary value of any rights claimed 
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under them can only be determined by the most minute 
and searching investigation, by such evidence as to facts as 
will require legal acumen to appreciate, and above all by a full 
consideration of such pleas as the tenants can urge in support 
of what may, perhaps, often prove a well-founded allegation, 
namely, that practices which had already acquired the solidity 
of custom have been arbitrarily interfered with and restricted 
to their prejudice by innovations on the part of the landlord. 
In these circumstances I am strongly of opinion that it would 
be simply impossible for Parliament to define Tenant-Right. 
However undesirable it may be to throw upon the Courts of 
Justice what aib akin to legislative functions, no other alterna- 
tive is open. The tenantry of the north of Ireland say that 
such and such valuable privileges have, as a matter of fact and 
as can be proved by evidence, been conceded to them by the 
landlords. The landlords themselves admit, and many of* 
them boast, indeed, that these assertions are true, but neither 
landlord nor tenant can agree exactly in a description or 
definition of what they mean. The whole subject is an incom- 
prehensible puzzle to the intelligence of the British Parlia- 
ment. The notion of a commercial value attaching to land, 
independent of and in addition to the landlord’s rent and the 
farmer’s profit, is to them an incomprehensible enigma. They 
have a vague but just instinct that this strange birth Jp not 
a thing it would be either politic to propagate or just to 
ignore : they therefore say that what exists in fact shall 6xist 
in law, but the prpof of its existence must precede its legal 
recognition. 

The same considerations which have led the Government on 
the one hand to legalise the Ulster Custom, and on the other 
to leave its definition to the Courts, appear to me to justify 
their method of dealing with Custom in "other parts of Ireland 
wherever such Custom may be found. I consider myself that 
it has been all along a mistake to allude to Tenant-Right as a 
purely Ulster Custom. Although, from the peculiar circum- 
stances I have referred to, it has acquired a more general 
recognition in Ulster than elsewhere, it exists in other parts of 
Ireland in even a more concrete form than in many parts of 
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Ulster ; and whereyer it is found, in its main characteristics it 
is absolutely identical with the Ulster Custom. In fact, it is 
plain that wherever there is intense competition for land, the 
opportunity of obtaining a rack-rent will exist, whether in the 
North or South ; and that, if through the negligence of the 
landlord, or from his short-sighted desire to recover arrears of 
rent, he allows a tenant-at-will to sell to his successor this 
marginal value, — which a wise owner maintains as a reserve 
fund on which the actual tenant should always be able to fall 
back in case of an emergency, — there you have at once the 
Ulster Tenant-Right in full force, and of course where this is 
the case, as we have already concluded, it becofnes entitled to 
legal validity. , 

But, my Lords, passing from, the consideration of the mode 
in which the Bill deals with what, after all, are exceptional 
‘interests; interests which have been incidentally created, and 
are claimed but by a minority of the population, we ‘have 
still to consider the provisions which have been framed for the 
protection of the great mass of the tenantry of Ireland, namely, 
those embodied in Section 3. Now, my Lords, it would be 
useless to deny that in these provisions resides the active prin- 
ciple of the Bill, — the characteristics which distinguish it from 
our ordinary legislation, — the innovations which, to the appre- 
hensk)n of some, constitute its danger, and in the expectation 
of others contain a panacea for the ills of Ireland. The legal 
recognition of customs, the right of a tenant to compensation for 
his improvements, alterations in the presumption of law, — all 
these are phases of legislation, which not only carry with them 
the manifest sanctions of equity, but are justified by the 
analogy of existing laws. But the arbitrary creation in favour 
of the mere tenant, that is to say of the man who yesterday 
might have had no cdnnection with the land, who.might have 
dropped upon it from America or the moon, who has hired it 
at an advantageous rent, who has never spent a halfpenny 
upon it, who is occupying a house built, and fielcts put into a 
state of perfect cultivation by the landlord-— the creation, I say, 
in favour of such a personage as this of an irradicabje claim 
against that landlord, amounting to one-fourth or one-fifth of ' 
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the fee simple value of the soil, is an exercise of power so 
extraordinary and apparently so unjust, so directly at variance 
with the acknowledged rights of property,*that in calling upon 
your Lordships to sanction it both the Government and their 
supporters are, I admit, bound to show in the clearest manner, 
what are the principles they appeal to for its justification. 
Well, my Lords, unpromising as the attempt may appear, I 
think it will be possible to satisfy your Lordships that the 
proposal is compatible with the ordinary principles of equity, 
is in harmony with previous legislation, and in no real way 
hostile to a fair interpretation of the rights of property. But, 
my Lords, before stating the considerations which have recom- 
mended this view to my mind, I wish first of all to repudiate 
all complicity with those advocates of the tenant’s cause who, 
though they have arrived at the same conclusions as myself, 
found their case on assumptions and on deductions with which 
I have no sympathy. First of all, then, I discard, as alto- 
gether monstrous and untenable, any claim preferred on behalf 
of the tenant to any partnership or proprietory interest in the 
soil on the ground of ancient Irish habits, or tribal laws and 
customs, or on the strength of ethnological characteristics, or 
prescriptive rights of occupation, or any other of the fantastic 
apdiogies which have been invented for the purpose of glos- 
sing over the real character of the more violent proposals for 
the settlement of the land question which have been advocg,ted 
from time to time during the last twelve months. . If legis- 
lation of the kind we recommend is to receive the approval 
of a British Parliament, it must be on far more truthful and 
substantial grounds than these. As an inevitable incident to 
this discussion, men of acuteness and impartiality have been 
induced to examine the truth of these elaborate excuses, to 
which years'of uncontradicted currency have given an undue 
authority. What has been the result ? Why, at the first touch 
of critical rqpearch their absurdity has become apparent. Un- 
happily, exceptional circumstances have rendered the growth 
of such fanciful theories peculiarly exuberant in Ireland. One 
of the consequences of the long leases of the last generation wi^ 
*to fix in the mind of the ultimate representative of the original 
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lessee, as well as in the minds of his deriyative tenants, who were 
perpaps nnbom when the lease was granted, habits of thought 
and ways of viewing his relationship to his holding, which made 
it difScult for him to understand the terminable nature of his 
interest in it; and, in a lawless and uneducated population, 
these feelings find expression in claims incompatible with 
all rights of ownership, claims often vindicated by deeds of 
violence and bloodshed. But, my Lords, I for one will never 
agree myself, or try to persuade your Lordships, to sanction 
the unjust claims of one class, or to sacrifice the legitimate 
interests of another, merely because successive Governments 
have been impotent to make the laws obeyed,* to protect life, 
or prevent the demoralization of the popular conscience. And, 
my Lords, I abandon these lines of defence aU the more readily, 
because it appears to me that a very simple consideration and 
a very explicit argument are sufficent to justify to the utmost 
the principle in the Bill which we are considering. What is 
the spectacle presented to us by Ireland ? It is that of millions 
of persons, whose only dependence and whose chief occupation 
is agriculture, for the most part cultivating their lamls — that 
is, sinking their past, their present, and their future— upon 
yearly tenancies ! But what is a yearly tenancy ? Why it 
is an impossible tenure — a tenure which, if its terms were to 
be literally interpreted, no Christian man would offer, and 
none but a madman would accept. In fact, my Lords, it is 
not a tenure which practically can be said to exist. No human 
being, whether landlord or tenant, on entering into such a 
bargain in respect of an agricultural holding — I except of 
course special and specific cases — ever dreams that the term of 
occupation is to terminate within the year specified. In the 
apprehension of both parties a reasonable period is intended. 
In no other expectation would a furrow be turned or a seed 
sown,— for it is evident t^at in proportion as agriculture has 
developed into an elaborate art, and its processes have come to 
extend over a cycle of several seasons, the unit of time re- 
quired to complete a single agricultural operation has grown 
to be of several years’ duration. But the law of JEngland 
already recognises the principle that the man who sows shall* 
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reap ; consequently, the same analogy by which the law now 
conyerts a tenancy-at-will into a longer term, namely, a tenancy 
from year to year, would amply justify its liking a step further 
in the same direction, and in declaring every unexpired tenure 
to be one commensurate with one or other of the approved 
agricultural courses. But further, independently of the actual 
capital invested by the farmer in the soil, in respect of which 
we all acknowledge he has a right to be recouped, there are 
other elements of value which he incorporates with his enter- 
prise, namely, his skill, his energy, his industry, his previous 
training, not to mention the sacrifice of other opportunities of 
pushing his way in the world. This composite expenditure 
gives birth to expectaitions not only of remuneration but of 
profit. Unfortunately, however? agricultural returns are slow, 
and profits require a considerable lapse of time for their 
accumulation. The exact interval necessary will vary in 
accordance with a hundred dilferent circumstances, and almost 
every country in the world has a different customary term. In 
Belgium it is from 3 to 9 years, in Scotland from 13 to 19, In 
England from 12 to 21. In Ireland from 21 to 31. The equity 
of these arrangements is so self-evident,that they are generally 
observed without the compulsion of a legal contract, and there 
is no human being with a sense of justice or humanity in his 
composition who, in ordinary circumstances, after having* in- 
vited another to occupy his land and irretrievably to commit 
his future destinies to the soil, in the prospect of being per- 
mitted a considerable term of occupation, would take advant- 
age of a legal subtlety to divorce him from his enterprise and 
to confound his legitimate expectations. But, my Lords, 
although these honourable considerations regulate the relation- 
ship of landlords and tenants both in England and in Ireland, 
there exist in*Ireland peculiar circumstances which occasionally 
interrupt their operation. In innumeip^ble instances the tenantry 
of Ireland hg-ve not been inducted into their farms by the 
present owners. It was in many instances to a totally different 
class of tenantry that the land was let. The present tenantry 
of Ireland, in many places, are a deposit of the middleman i 
consequently the sense of obligation in the mind of the land- 
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lord towards persons who have frequently been intruded upon 
his property, in the teeth of covenants to the contrary, is less 
keen than it otherwise might have been. At the same time a 
revolution has occurred in Irish agriculture. The undue culti- 
vation of the potato, which was formerly its keystone, though 
still clung to by the least provident portion of the population, 
is regarded by the owners of property with suspicion and 
alarm. The catastrophe of 1846 has taught them that millions 
of infinitesimal holdings sustained by this treacherous root 
serve only as an ambush for famine to their occupants, and for 
ruin to themselves. Consequently a desire has arisen, by en- 
larging, as opportunity offers, the holdings of the peasantry, to 
render agriculture in Ireland a less preearious pursuit. These 
attempts, though necessitated oby the circumstances of the case 
and undertaken with the most benevolent intentions, have 
naturally been unpopular with many classes of the community, 
and for the last thirty years the landlords of Ireland have 
been denounced with the most persistent pertinacity as ex- 
terminators and tyrants. That on the whole the improvement 
of our agricultural system has been conducted with caution 
and humanity cannot Jbe disputed. Consolidation of farms 
can hardly have been excessive in a country where are still 
300,000 holdings below fifteen acres, 136,000 below thirty, and 
onlj^ 86,000 above fifty acres. But however gross and exag- 
gerated these accusations may be, and however well-intentioned 
the landlords may have been in their endeavours to guard 
against the recurrence of the calamity of J.846, it is un- 
doubtedly the fact, that there is a tendency in the minds of 
some owners of property in Ireland to regard the smaller 
tenancies with too great impatience. In some cases changes 
which ought to have been left to time and opportunity have 
been harshly accelerated, — in others, clearances have been 
effected on a scale which, has shocked the public conscience, 
and a system which has been justly enough stigmatised as one 
of arbitrary eviction, has been too frequently resorted to. 
These occasional acts of harshness, reminding them too forcibly 
.of their own dependent position, have naturally alacmed that 
vast proportion of the agricultural population, whose sole 
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security for their most vital interests was the will, nay, the 
whim of their landlords. 

They have accordingly called upon Parliament to intervene^ 
and Her Majesty’s Government, with the consent and with the 
approval of the popular branch of the legislature, now asks 
your Lordships to impose upon all such landlords in Ireland 
as have chosen, or shall choose, to leave their tenantry liable 
to a sudden and unexpected eviction, the obligation of com- 
pensating the person with whom it may be their interest or 
pleasure thus to deal, for the loss he is likely to sustain in the 
sudden interruption of his enterprise, and for his disappoint- 
ment in his expectation of those profits which would have 
accrued to him had he been permitted to conduct it to its 
legitimate termination. In assessing the amount of this loss 
it is, of course, necessary to adopt an arbitrary scale, but 
inasmuch as profits are always considered to be proportionate 
to rent, it is very evident that the compensation to be awarded 
must of necessity be a certain number of years’ purchase of 
rent. In my own opinion I do not think that the figures 
adopted by the Government, subject, as they will be, to modifi- 
cation at the discretion of the Court according to the circum- 
stances of each case, are open to objection. I imagine they 
very fairly represent the limits within which it has been the 
habit of most of your Lordships to compensate your out-gbing 
tenants in similar circumstances, and I sincerely trust that 
whatever this House will do to the rest of the Bill, it will not 
attempt to reduce their amount. 

But, my Lords, it may be objected, that although the 
arrangements proposed are such as in equity ought to be 
observed, it does not therefore follow that they should be ren- 
dered matters of legal obligation, and that legislation in this 
sense is a violation of that freedom of contract which is one of 
the most vital and valuable characteristics which can attach to 
property. My Lords, there is no one in your Lordships’ House 
more alive than myself to the necessity of preserving the right 
of contract as free and unfettered as is possible ; nor am I one 
•of those ^ho would venture to argue that the restraint of con- 
tract may not prove a modification, and a very considerable 
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modification, both of the nature and of the value of property. 
So keenly am I sensible of this fact, that had this Bill been 
universally applicable to the whole of the landed property in 
Ireland, I should not have been able to support it; but it 
seems to me that one of the chief characteristics of this measure 
is that it recognises in the fullest manner that freedom of 
contract should be the rule, and any interference with it the 
exception. The question therefore reduces itself to the simple 
issue whether in view of the defenceless position of a par- 
ticular class, and of their incapacity from peculiar circum- 
stances to make a bargain for themselves, the , State should be 
entitled to intervene and make the bargain for them. My 
Lords, I admit that this is a very anxit)us and delicate ques- 
tion. It is a principle of legislation very open to abuse, and 
liable to be converted into a dangerous precedent; but it 
appears to me that for the sake of obtaining a practical, good, 
and of preventing a manifest injustice, such considerations 
should not be invested with exaggerated importance, and that 
one of the essential attributes of English statesmanship has 
always been to determine questions of this kind v^ithout too 
pedantic a regard to logical theory. Many years ago I argued 
in your Lordships’ House that the Irish tenant, being in too 
dependent a position to make a bargain for himself, was 
entitled to have his concerns regulated by the interposition of 
Parliament. To that opinion I still adhere, and, believing, as 
I do, that on the whole the conditions imposed by this Bill in 
behalf of the smaller tenants of Ireland are equitable and just, 

I for one do not shrink from admitting the right of Parliament 
to introduce them as a compulsory term, into what in every 
other respect will be a perfectly free contract. And, my 
Lords, in reference to this part of the subject I would ask your 
Lordships to remember that although this Bill, by a remark- 
able ingenuity of conception, does do the most ample and 
consummate justice to the tenant, it avoids every one of those , 
abuses and violent restrictions upon the freedom of the land- 
lord which have characterised almost every other proposal of 
the same sort. In the first place it leaves him in*the com-; 
plete possession of his property. Unless by his own act he 
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will not be precluded from resuming any portion of it at his 
pleasure. No obligation is imposed upon him even to grant 
a lease, nor is any attempt made by the State to dictate to 
him the terms, whether as regards time or money, on which 
he is to let his land. The tenant is not empowered, as was 
the case in almost all previous projects, to compel him either 
to make or to pay for any improvements which are not con- 
ducive to his interest All that the landlord is required to do 
is to act towards those who have undertaken to cultivate his 
land in a way in which every man with any honour and 
self-respect would be prepared to do without the compulsion 
of this Bill. * 

My Lords, I have now gone through, at what I am afraid you 
will have considered a wearisome length, the leading pro- 
visions of the Bill, and I have stated the grounds on which, 
in my opinion, each provision can be justified. I have done 
so, not because similar considerations are not likely to have 
occurred to your Lordships, but because I desired to dis- 
tinguish in the most express manner my reasons for supporting 
the Bill from those, as it appears to me, dangerous and 
unsound theories by which many pejsons have endeavoured 
to influence our legislation. I have discarded altogether 
from my vocabulary the phrases with which we have lately 
been so familiar, about tenants by status and tenants by 
contract, about occupancy rights, the Brehon laws and ,the 
Jacobean grants, and I have based my advocacy of it on prin- 
ciples already known to English law and familiar to our 
practice. With respect to the chief and vital characteristic 
of the Bill, namely, that compensation be awarded to the 
tenant-at-will on eviction, I have argued that it is an equitable 
obligation in itself, and that being an equitable obligation, 
the State, as it has already done in the analogous case of 
women and children employed in jfactories, has the right to 
impose it on, behalf of those who are not in a position them- 
selves to stipulate for its observance. My Lords, in considering 
whether the recognition of such a principle is consistent 
with the.jights of property, I admit that you are bound tq 
exercise a most jealous scrutiny, a scrutiny which shall not 
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only have regard to what is now enacted, but to the con- 
sequences to which such an admission may hereafter lead, and 
I further admit that you are the more bound to do so, from the 
fact that the guardianship of property is one of the special 
functions of this House. Some people are wont to make a 
mock at what they are pleased to denounce as the selfish 
instincts of property. I believe, my Lords, that those instincts 
are among the most useful and virtuous which have been 
implanted in the human breast. They are the instincts from 
which have sprung order, law, civilisation, and every blessing 
and amenity that preserves, supports, or adorns the life of man J 
to outrage those instincts is to commit one of the worst of 
crimes in respect of the present, and one of the most disastrous 
blunders as regards the future.* The three possessions human 
beings most prize are liberty, property, and life, but they will 
ever be ready to sacrifice the last in defence of either of 
the others. But, my Lords, these considerations should not 
deter your Lordships, but rather should impel the House 
patiently to distinguish between reasonable and imreasonable 
interpretations of proprietorial rights; and, inasmuch as you 
are known to be the jjastest, the most independent, as well 
as the wealthiest body in the world, to allow plain common 
sense and considerations of practical equity to override mere 
logical and theoretical objections in your distribution of justice 
to tjtiose two great classes, the landlords and tenants of Ireland, 
who by mutual consent have agreed to submit their differences 
to your august jurisdiction. 
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SPEECH AS CHAIRMAN OP THE BANQUET GIVEN TO THE 
MEMBERS OF THE COM^DIE FRANgAISE. CRYSTAL 
PALACE. JULY 28. 1871. 

0 

Milords et Messieurs : En me presentant devant vous dans 
la circonstance actuellq j’avoue quo je suis sous I’influence de 
sentiments opposes: d’une part*, c’est pour moi une grande 
satisfaction qiie de pouvoir joindre mes hommages a ceux que 
rend I’Angleterre aux Maitres de la scene franfaise qui sont 
aujourd’hui nos hotes; d’un autre cote, je sens quelle acca- 
blante responsabilite pese sur moi ; car, messieurs, I’assemblee 
distinguee qui m’entoure, et au nom de laquelle il m’est donne 
de prendrp la parole, n’est pas de ces reunions produites par la 
simple courtoisie ou par la bienveillance ; c’est un resume de 
cette societe d’elite qui repr^sente, au plus haut degre, le 
mouvement et les aspirations de notre vie intellectuelle. 
Aussi qu’on ne s’etonne pas de voir ici tant de repr^sentlnts 
de cette societe, sous les formes les plus variees et les plus 
distinguees. La scene, en effet, n’est autre chose qu’un reflet 
du monde entier — un miroir eternel sur lequel les generations 
passageres de I’humanite ont laisse I’empreinte inalterable de 
leurs faiblesses et de leurs passions — miroir dans lequel chacun, 
s’il ne se reconnait pas lui-meme, reconnait au moins son 
voisin. C’est done pour rendre hommage a la Hi^rarchie 
gardienne de ce panorame de la vie, a cette society d’artistes 
dont toute I’Europe reconnait et appr^cie I’autorite legitime, 
,que ses admirateurs insulaires se pressent aujourd’hui, plus 
nombreux que jamais, sous cette voute de cristal. Que de 
pensees diverses nous assiegent, quelle vari4t4 de sentiments 
jp devrais* exprimer comme President de la brillante assembl6e, 
qui m’environne. Peut-etre n’y a-t-il parmi nous qu’une 

0 \ V 
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seule personne qui e^t pu s’en acquitter dignement. C*est 
rhomme qui, orateur, poete, homme d’fjtat, philosophe, et auteur 
dramatique, par Tuniversalit^ comme par la sup6riorite de son 
g4me soutiendrait aisement ce fardeau,* et je regrette profonde- 
ment que sa sant4 np le permet pas de se charger de cette tache 
si lourde pour mes faibles forces. Cette tache, telle que je la 
comprends, consisterait dans Texpression, non seulement au 
nom de cette nombreuse assembl^e, mais encore au nom de 
centaines d’autres admirateurs que des n6cessit4s imperieuses 
ont empeche de se joindre a nous, de la satisfaction et du vrai 
plaisir que nous procure la pr^ence de nos hotes sur le sol de 
I’Angleterre. Cot hommage nous devons le leur rendre a un 
triple point de vue. D’abord, nous reconnaissons en eux les 
descendants de ce brillant cortege d’artistes dont le talent a 
fait les delices de plusieurs generations de lours concitoyens, 
les dignes successeurs des Baron, des Le Kain, des Preville, 
des Clairpn, des Lecouvreur, des Dugazon, des Talma, ces 
modeles d’autrefois. Nous saluons en eux les depositaires et 
les conservateurs de ces grandes traditions do leur art, qui ont 
maintenu si haut la renommee de la scene franpaise. Avant 
tout, nous saluons en eux les interpretes fidoles de ce grand 
genie classique qui a cree tant de types immortels et qui a 
enrichi sa langue de ces traits d’esprit qui sont devenus 
I’hefitage de TEurope. Mais ce n’est pas seulement a ce 
point de vue que nous leur devons notre affectueuse estime. 
Ils ont a notre sympathie d’autres droits qui doivent nous 
pen^trer davantage. Un jour d’adversite a surpris la France. 
Un temps d’epreuves a surgi sur elle, ou les arts et les agre- 
ments de la vie se sont eclipses et ont disparu avant la force 
materielle. Mais, malgre les preoccupations absorbantes de la 
guerre centre I’etranger, malgre le tumulte des troubles de 
I’interieur, la Societe de la Comedie Franpaise est restee fidele 
a elle-meme, comme a sa .mission. Inspires non par I’espoir 
egoiste d’une prosaique speculation, mais par le i 4 oble desir de 
retablir les interets compromis de leurs associes, nos hotes 
d’aujourd’hui sont venus dans notre pays dans I’intentfon 
de faire remonter, par leurs travaux personnels, au niveau 

* The late Lord Lytton. 
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ordinaire, lea fonds pr^leves tons lea ana par lea anciena 
membrea de la aociet^ ag4s on indrmea, et qni, aana le concours 
desint^reaae de leura colleguea, aeraient infailliblement expoa^s 
aux privationa et meme a la miafere. 

Milorda et meaaieura, c’eat nn fait qu’on a souvent remarqn^, 
que, an milieu dea nombreux cbangements dea inatitutiona 
politiquea et aocialea de la France, la Com4die Franpaiae, cette 
gracieuae peraonification de la force intellectuelle, a toujoura 
siirvecu a la chute dea dynastiea, dea conatitutiona et dea 
tronea. Oe n’eat pas I’instant de a’apesantir sur ce sujet, mais 
nous nous rapptlons les principes solides sur lesquels fut assise 
cette institution par son immortel fondateur, c*est-a-dire, les 
principes de la cooperation dans le sens le plus reel, veritable 
Republique dans laquelle I’arisfocratie du talent tient le rang 
qui lui est dh et ou la suprematie du genie exerce un 
asceiylant indisputable. C’est quand nous voyons, comme 
aujourd’hui, les membres de cette societe faire pr«ave de la 
plus grande abnegation et du d^vouement le plus absolu dans 
Tinteret de leur communaute, que nous pouvons aisement 
decouvrir les causes de cette stabilite exceptionnelle. Peut- 
etre, milords et messieurs, devrais-je* terminer ici ce tribut 
d’admiration, pour lequel je voudrais trouver dea expressions 
raoins imparfaites, envers I’illustre societe que nous fetons ce 
matin. Cependant, il me reste encore un devoir a remplir. 
Jusqu’ici je vous ai parle au nom du sentiment public, si bien 
represente dans cette enceinte. Mais il y a parmi nous une 
classe d’liommes toute particuliere, et dont je veux traduire, 
autant que cela m’est possible, les sentiments de bonne con- 
fraternite. Jo veux parler des principaux representants de 
Fart dramatique de notre pays. Pas un d’entre eux n’a 
manqu4 de temoigner I’admiration la plus vive a ceux que, 
grace a une profonde connaissance de leur profession, ils out 
pu apprecier a leur juste valeur. Ce qui distingue le veritable 
, talent, c’est de savoir toujours reconnaitre le merite d’autrui, 
et nous vous rappelons que Garrick s’est fait un honneur 
d’aller visiter Le Kain et Preville, comme plus tard Kemble 
^st all^ Visiter Talma, et qu’aujourd’hui Macready est un dea 
promoteurs de la solennite qui nous rassemble. Nous pouvons 
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nous glorifier de cette noble Emulation oti Ton a vu rivaliser, 
sous les formes les plus varices de leur superiority reciproque, 
la scene fran^aise et la scene anglaise dans la personne de 
leurs plus dignes representants. C’est done, autant au nom 
des artistes dramatiques de toutes classes qu’au nom de ceux 
presents ou absents pour qui vos merveiUeuses facultes ont 
ete une source inalterable de jouissances, que je vous prie 
d’agr^er nos bommages de bienvenue. Et en vous les 
adressant, messieurs, je suis beureux d’y joindre Texpression 
d’un entbousiasme egal pour les belles et eminentes personnes 
qui vous secondent et vous egalent en talejit. Oui, leurs 
accents pleins de ebarmes, leurs mouvements empreints de 
grace, leur diction irreprocbable, leur puissance surprenante a 
rendre la passion, resteront a jamais graves dans la memoire 
de ceux qu’elles ont tenus comme enebaines a leurs pieds. 
Vous emporterez en France nos voeux les plus sinceres, nos 
plus ardeq^s felicitations. Et qu’il me soit permis d’exprimer 
en outre un desir, celui de vous voir renouveler a Londres des 
brillantes series de representations. Puissiez-vous faire ainsi 
revivre cbez nous, a travers la succession des %es, les beautes 
immortelles de Moliere, de Racine et de ComeiUe. N’oublions 
pas que, dans ces migrations et ces excursions triompbales, 
vous suivez I’exemple de I’initiateur du drame primitif en 
Grece : 

“ Dicitur et plaustris vexisse ix)emata Thespis.” 

blilords et messieurs, je porte un toast a tous les membres 
de la Comedie Franpaise et je demande a y associer tout 
particulierement le nom de Monsieur Got — de Monsieur Got, 
1 inimitable acteur, 1 artiste plein d’erudition, en meme temps 
que le parfait bomme du monde. 
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SPEECH AS CHAIRMAN OP THE SCOTT CENTENARY BANQUET. 

BELFAST. AUGUST 15. 1871. 

Lord Dufferiv, in proposing “The memory of Sir Walter 
Scott,” said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, although it has fre- 
quently been my duty*to preside at meetings organised in the 
interests of literature, I confess that hitherto such celebrations 
have generally been connected with literature militant ; and 
my c^jiief duty as chairman has consisted in advocating the 
claims of struggling authorship, rather than in marshalling a 
votive procession to the shrine of genius in exeelsis. If, there- 
fore, in proposing to you the toast of the evening — the toast of 
the eternal memory of Sir Walter Scott — I am not able 
adequately to express the sentiments 6f those whose thoughts 
and feelings I am commissioned to present, I must ask your 
forgiveness on the plea that obvious reasons connect my em- 
pathies with the many who strive rather than with the few who 
attain. Even were it otherwise — even were this chair to-night 
occupied by the worthiest representative of the living gener- 
ation of literary men — even he might find it difficult to translate 
into articulate language the passion of admiration, pride, and 
gratitude, which is surging up on every side around me at the 
mention of his name whose pen has bequeathed us a body of 
imaginative literature, in prose and verse, such as never yet 
emanated from a single brain, nor is possessed by any other 
nation in the world. (Cheers.) To attempt to analyse, to cata- 
iogue, to describe the multiform aspects of Sir Walter Scott’s 
genius would be a useless task. Nor is this the occasion for de- 
livering a literary essay. However comprehensive might be the 
ej^umeratidn, there is scarcely one of my hearers who would* 
not feel how cold and bald and vapid were the attempt to depict 
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in words those magical processes by which the author of the 
Waverley novels has woven into our memories, nay even into 
our very existence, a series of romantic visions, representative 
of so many different eras and different countries ; enriched 
by such subtle and picturesque portraiture sparkling with 
wit and humour, fraught with antiquarian lore, and steeped in 
a golden atmosphere of poetic description whose lustrous halo 
time itself shall never quench. (Cheers.) For the creations of 
genius are immortal ; they soar supreme, detached from space 
and time ; and, happen what may to the fair fabric of modem 
civilisation, amid all chance and change,- the beauteous 
array of breathing men and women with which Walter Scott 
has peopled the realm of fiction shall never fade from out 
their sphere. Fresher intere’sts, newer ambitions, alien in- 
spirations may take possession of mankind, the social system 
of to-day may be smitten into something utterly diverse and 
strange. The centre of gravity of modern thought may 
be transferred to another hemisphere, but secure, above all 
ephemeral mutations, will rise the deathless scenes evolved at 
the touch of his mystic wand. Men may come and men may go, 
the glory of states and '‘continents may decay, but the festive 
wassail in Branxholm Hall will never falter. (Applause.) No 
check will stay the shining flow of Surrey’s chivalry across the 
Till. Bruce’s reeling bark will still defy the storms and tides 
of Artomish. No sum of years will dim the brightness of Di 
Vernon’s eyes, or quench the martial fervour of Dundee, or 
bow the pride of Eavenswood. Wamba will still jest and offer 
his fool’s neck to save his Master Cedric. Dominie Sampson 
will still shout “Prodigious!” over his folios, and Dugald 
Dalgetty rejoice in his reminiscences of Gustavus, while the 
stately processions of gallant knights and fair ladies, and God- 
fearing Covenanters, and reckless cavaliers, of tusty yeomen, 
and leal Highlandmen and sonsie peasant lasses, will preserve 
intact through countless generations the memory of what may- 
then have come to be an obsolete society and the ancient types 
of a transmuted race. (Cheers.) When Thucydides sat down to 
.write his history, with prophetic pride he called it ‘a “ Krrjfjbfi 
€9 del,** an “ eternal possession,” and so it has proved itself to 
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be ; but as the superincumbent air condenses and compresses 
the underlying strata of which our atmosphere is composed, so, 
pari pa88u with the expansion of time, do the cycles of bygone 
history shrink and narrow down beneath the mass of added 
matter, until we find the achievements of a dynasty despatched 
in a paragraph, or the incidents of a century in a single sen- 
tence. But the airy creations of fancy are subject to no such dis- 
figuring abridgment. If they live at all, they survive intact ; 
and, like those vestiges of ancient vegetation which are found 
imbedded in the fragments of a ruined world, they display, in all 
their pristine yitegrity, each delicate line and filament which 
composed the tracery of their exquisite structure. (Applause.) 

Turning, however, •from a consideration of the enduring 
character of Scott’s creations— a quality possessed by so small 
a proportion of the productions of the human intellect, and of , 
whicji this centenary celebration is a foretaste and the earliest 
assurance — I would wish to say a few words on the remarkable 
influence his works have exercised, not merely on the general 
literature of his age — for upon so trite a topic it would be 
superfluous to enlarge— but more especially on the national 
character of his countrymen. There is no doubt that until his 
marvellous genius adorned and dignified with the lustre of 
picturesque description and the glamour of poetical illustration 
the harsh elements of Scotch history and the rude characteristics 
of primitive Scottish life, the estimation in which Scotland and 
Scotchmen were held by the rest of their countrymen and by 
Europe was very different from what it is at present. When 
the founders of the Highland Agricultural Society sought to 
render their newly-invented motto, “ OUm marie nvmo arte^* 
into the vernacular, a shallow critic suggested as a translation, 

“ Once robbers ; now thieves ” ; and he probably thought this 
calumnious sarcasm characteristic of their history ; while, from 
the passing allusions contained in the authors of the last 
, century, it is evident that neither the Highland nor the Low- 
land districts in the country were then invested with those 
romantic associations which now haunt every vale, and hill, and 
driver in that lovely land. (Hear.) But as the alchemy of sun- 
shine can transmute the rugged front of some weather-worn 
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cliff to a bastion of gpld, or the storm-rent clouds of evening to 
crimson fretwork, so the marvellous genius of Scott converted 
the stem materials with which he had to deal into a series of 
representations which exhibited, indeed, the perfervidum in- 
gemwn Scotorum in all its native energy, but mellowed by the 
atmosphere of chivalrous romance which he threw around its 
wilder achievements (Applause). Could the border rievers, 
the Highland cateran, the mthless barons and the rugged 
clansmen, whose feats of dering-do form the staple of his 
tales, have witnessed their own resurrection in his pages, the 
interpretation he put upon their questionably careers would 
probably occur to them as a gratifying but surprising revel- 
ation. And yet, perhaps, the point of* view from which his 
gifted temperament enabled Sir Walter Scott to regard the 
rude annals of the past might be nearer to the trath than 
that which the modesty of his models would have permitted 
them to assume; for, if only our dulled perception were 
capable of a similar insight, there is no doubt that to each 
of us the drama of his earthly existence, no matter how 
monotonous or matter-of-fact its avocations, would appear as 
fraught with marvel and romance, as any poet’s dream or 
idealist’s conception. For neither the occasions nor the oblig- 
ations of chivalry can ever pass away ; and even in this dull, 
coloiirless, work-a-day world of ours, are there not Castles of 
Indolence to be stormed, fair imprisoned Virtues to be liber- 
ated, dragons of Vice to be overcome, and many a knightly 
quest of high emprise to be attempted in the interests of our 
fellow-creatures ? Be that, however, as it may, there is one 
peculiarity connected with Scott’s faculty of romance which 
should not pass unnoticed, and that is the unfailing vein of 
home-spun common sense and reverence for Nature which 
restrains and keeps within well-ordered bounds the most ex- 
uberant flights of his imagination. No matter how heroic the 
mould of his creations, they are invariably human beings ; 
when he seeks to produce an ideal, it is not by ftliTninafiTi g its 
mortal attributes, but by showing of how much perfection those 
iportal attributes are capable. (Applause). I have thuswentured 
to dwell on what Scott has done for the national repute of 
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Scotland for a particular reason. It has always appeared to 
me that, if only there should arise among ourselves a mind as 
powerful and genial, as penetrated by love for his native land 
as Scott’s, with a capacity to display in the same ennobling 
way the thousand romantic incidents of which the soil of 
Ireland has been the theatre, and of portraying in a befitting 
manner the host of characters of which we have a right to be 
proud, that then many of the distressing elements which now 
discolour and disturb the current of Irish sentiment would 
disappear. We are naturally an imaginative and sensitive 
people, with ^ almost passionate longing for sympathy and 
consideration, and yet, owing I believe in a great measure to 
a want of a “ vates aaeer,*' we are the only nation in Europe 
without either a history or n school of historical romance. 
Yet the materials for a whole history and its attendant litera-^ 
ture, sparkling with picturesque incident and heroic achieve- 
ment, and illuminated by the record of such deeds of valour, 
patriotism, and self-devotion as no country in the world could 
boast, lie scattered up and down our libraries in the greatest 
profusion. Were these once exhumed, and the innumerable 
dramatic situations they contain displayed Under such genial 
and impartial auspices as those to which the past of Scotland 
owes so much of its celebrity, that restless, uneasy longing for 
a more gratifying retrospect which we now experience* would 
find in them its legitimate satisfaction, and with a calmer 
spirit we might proceed to tread that career of industrial and 
material prosperity which lies before us. (Applause.) 

Having thus made a few brief allusions to some of Scott’s 
qualities as an author, I would wish, before I sit down, to say 
one word as to his life. The story of that life I need not repeat. 
It is known to all; its bright commencement, its meridian 
splendour, 'its unhappy close; and yet, perhaps, in its chief 
disaster will be found Scott’s greatest glory and our most useful 
lesson. (Hear, hear.) Imbued, as he was, from childhood with 
the spirit of ballad poetry, with a love of feudal magnificence 
and the pomp of chivalry, it is evident that he had determined, 
almost*from the outset of his career, or at least as soon as his 
genius gave him the means of doing so, to erect the material 
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substance of one of those stately baronial vision* in which his 
soul delighted. And who cannot enter with- him into his 
project ? Sprung from the princely stock of Buccleuch, with 
every dale and hill around him eloquent with the prowess of 
the old-world Paladins of his blood, penetrated with that 
was most noble in the spirit of ancient chivalry, who that 
knows the end does not watch with yearning tearful sympathies 
the slow laborious realisation of his conception, as on the one 
hand the mocking sunshine gilds the new crowned towers of 
Abbotsford, while on the other are gathering the leaden clouds 
which carry in their bosom destruction to thep^ and to their 
founder ; and yet, when all is over, the vision shattered, the 
hearth desolate, what figure of romance rises before us in 
greater grandeur, with a more stately bearing, more leal and 
chivalrous, than his whose sense of honour disdained all 
compromise and composition, and who gave his brain, ^ his 
health, his life in pawn to the task-masters, rather than that a 
single creditor should lose a penny by the generous confidence 
he had placed in others. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have now discharged my task, 
how inadequately and imperfectly none knows better than 
myself. I have but touched the subject, as the hand of an 
infant might try to grasp a globe, turning it this way and 
that. *But I have felt that upon such an occasion as the 
present, there would be something of desecration in seeking 
to dissect too intimately those thoughts and feelings which 
animate us all. Each one of us is aware how much of all that 
is loftiest in his aspirations and chivalrous in his character is 
owing to Walter Scott, and, having led you a few brief steps 
towards his shrine, I think it better to content myself with 
allowing each one of you to worship there with the more perfect 
reverence of his own individual admiration. (Loud cheers). 
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XVII. 

SPEECH AT THE BANQUET IN ULSTER HALL, BELFAST, 
GIVEN TO LORD DUPFERIN ON HIS APPOINTMENT AS 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP CANADA. JUNE 11. 1872. 

9 

In responding to the toast of his health, Lord Dufperin 
said: — Mr. Mayor, wiy Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am 
sure it will be easily understood that, to any one in my 
situation to-night, it must be difficult to find words either 
simj>le enough or strong enough to express his thanks. Those 
whom I see around me are representatives of all that is most 
distinguished in the social, mercantile, political and profes- 
sional world of Ulster and the North. They are, therefore, 
the very men whose good opinion it has always been my chief 
ambition to acquire. Amongst th«m are included not only 
my personal friends and political associates, but numbers to 
whom it has been my misfortune to find myself opposed on 
many momentous public questions, and on whose indhlgence 
and sympathy, therefore, I have no claim, beyond what their 
native generosity of feeling must supply. Yet all have been 
pleased to join together to-night in a demonstration of personal 
kindness and goodwill towards Lady Dufferin and myself, so 
cordial and so unanimous, so diverse in the quarters whence it 
proceeds, and so magnificent in its outward characteristics, as 
may well render the object of it speechless from surprise and 
gratitude. *(Loud cheers.) Yet, ladies and gentlemen, however 
unequal I may be to making yqu understand all that I feel 
at this mement, there is one assurance I must hasten to give 
you, and that is, that I fully comprehend that it is not to 
anything that I have done, or have been, or am, that I owe 
this supreme honour; but that I am indebted^for it to that 
instinctive feeling of sympathy which all Irish hearts show 
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towards those who, in the discharge of anxiop public duties^ 
are called upon to leave their home ana native land. 
(Applause.) You, Mr. Mayor, have indeed been good enough 
to lay some stress on my humble efforts to promote the 
welfare of this town and neighbourhood (hear, hear) ; but, 
although I am conscious that the desire to serve my country 
has never ceased to be the great passion of my life, a sense 
of how little I have been able to do towards so great an end 
has not failed to supply me with a store of humiliating re- 
flections. In one respect alone is my conscience at ease, and 
that is in the knowledge that from my earliqgt entry into 
public life, neither from fear nor favour, neither from a love 
of applause nor from a dread of running counter to any 
dominant tide of popular sentiment, have I ever been turned 
aside from advocating what I believed to be fair, and just, 
and right. (Groat cheering.) As a consequence, I have found 
myself opposed in turn to many of the phases of political 
thought and feeling which have prevailed in this country. 
Probably there are many gentlemen in this room — I trust no 
lady — ^to whom at one time or another my words and conduct 
may have been displeasing, but I hope I may regard their 
presence here to-night as an assurance that in the warmest 
moments of controversy, no matter how strong my personal 
convictions, I have never failed to pay to my temporary oppo- 
nents that respect and deference which was due to their high 
character, their conscientious motives, and their intellectual 
eminence. (Applause.) On the other hand, I trust I may 
take this opportunity of assuring those of my entertainers 
with whom I have been politically allied that I retain a no 
less grateful appreciation of the confidence with which they 
have honoured me, of the encouragement with which they 
have greeted my humble efforts on their behalf, ^d of the 
genial and affectionate cordiality which has invested our 
political intercourse with the attributes of personal friendship. 
(Cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen. Constitutional Government 
must necessarily be carried on by party. Allegiance to one’s 
party is the first obligation on every honourable man. (Hear, 
hear.) Party warfare is as necessary to our political esistence 
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AS axe those conflicting forces which hold the physical world 
in equilibrium, and refresh and purify the face of nature. 
But if there is one respect in which publie life in this country 
has the advantage over public life among other nations, it is 
that our statesmen, in respecting themselves, have learned to 
respect each other (hear, hear); it is that each ^ section of the 
community, in advocating its own opinions or interests, is 
content to do so with sobriety and moderation, and that a 
mutual spirit of forbearance leads to the settlement of the 
most burning questions under conditions in which both sides 
can eventuaH^r acquiesce; it is that political controversy 
seldom degenerates into personal rancour; that when once 
Her Majesty has bessn pleased to invest one of her subjects 
with representative authority* whether as a judge, an ambas- 
sador, or a viceroy, no matter what may have been the-» 
vehemence of his political antecedents, his countrymen of 
all classes and parties are content to regard him henceforth 
as their common servant, champion, and representative (hear, 
hear) ; as emancipated from all taint of political partizanship, 
and as actuated by a simple desire to serve the nation at 
large. (Cheers.) It is this generosity of sentiment >on the part 
of the British people which seems to have acted like an 
inspiration on the minds of those great men whose services 
abroad have added so many glorious pages to our lustory. 
It has purified their natures, elevated their aspirations, in- 
vigorated their intellects, until, as in the case of Lord 
Canning (cheers). Lord Elgin (cheers), and our late lamented 
countryman. Lord Mayo (loud cheers), their reputations have 
expanded beyond the anticipations of their warmest friends, 
and in dying they have left behind them almost heroic 
memories. (Loud cheers.) And how could this be otherwise ? 
As the ship he sails in slowly moves away from the familiar 
shore; as the well-known features of the landscape, the 
bright villas, the pointed spires, the pleasant woods, the 
torrent beds that scar the mountain side, gradually melt down 
into a single tint, till only the broad outline of his native 
.coast attracts his gaze, something of an analhigpus process 
operates within his mind ; and, as he considers his ini^^n and 
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Ms destiny, the landmarks of home politics grow faint, the 
rugged controversies which divide opinion become indistinct, 
the antagonisms of party strife recede into the distance, while 
their place is occupied by the aspect of an united nation, wMch 
has confided its interests and its honour to his keeping, and 
by the image of the beloved Mistress he represents and serves,. 
(Loud cheers.) It is thoughts like these — it is the conscious- 
ness that he carries with him the confidence of his country- 
men, the good wishes of his friends, the favour of his Queen, 
that compels a man t6 forget himself, his selfish interests and 
feelings, and makes him wholly his country’)^ ; which gives 
him courage to incur responsibility, to sustain odium, to 
confront danger, to sacrifice health, and, if need be, life itself, 
at the simple call of duty. (Cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, 
^as far as such inspiriting auspices as these can ensure success, 
few will have left their native shores amid more encouraging 
circumstances than myself. (Hear, hear.) I only wish I could 
feel that the friendly anticipations you have expressed were 
more certain to be realised. But, after all, perhaps a deep 
and almost oppressive sense of the responsibility of one’s 
position, a humble hope to be enabled, in spite of one’s de- 
ficiencies, to do one’s duty, a due appreciation of the honour 
of one’s post, are a better preparation for a future career than 
a more confident and self-satisfied frame of mind. (Cheers.) 
At all events, there is one function of my great ofiice which 
will prove a labour of love, and to the discharge of which I 
know I shall not be unequal — that which will consist in pre- 
senting myself to our fellow-subjects across the Atlantic as 
the embodiment and representative of that kind feeling (hear, 
hear), of that deep sympathy, of that ceaseless and inde- 
structible pride and affection with which all classes and all 
parties in this country regard the inhabitants of our great 
Dominion. (Cheers.) Ladiqs and gentlemen, you are of course 
aware that the Government of Canada is strictly constitu- 
tional ; that it reflects, in all respects, the institutions of this 
country ; and that this resemblance is maintained, not merely 
by the out^y ^rd form of its machinery, but, what is of far 
greater ijraportance, by that spirit of dignified moderation 
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and sagaoions statesmanship which inspires the conduct of 
those distinguished men who have successfully administered 
her affairs and directed the councils of her legislature. (Cheers.) 
Why, tiie mere creation of the Dominion, the union of the 
Provinces, the concentration of power in the hands of a Supreme 
Parliament, whose jurisdiction now extends from ocean to 
ocean, is itself a proof of the patriotism, of the ability, and of 
the organising power of the Canadian people. (Hear, hear.) 
It is not to be supposed but that many Icteal interests, pre- 
judices, and traditions must have imagined themselves com- 
promised by tl^ absorption of the Local Legislatures into the 
bosom of the mightier body; but not only have the wisest 
counsels on the subject been permitted to prevail, and all 
minor jealousies been obliterated, but even those who most 
vehemently opposed the arrangement, when once the contro- 
versy was concluded, have acquiesced in the settlement, and 
with* a loyal and generous patriotism have done their very 
best to render nugatory their own misgivings, and to make 
the system they at one time found it necessary to oppose, 
work to the best possible advantage. (Cheers). Who can now 
doubt the constructive power, the statesmanlike instincts, the 
vitality, or the future of a community whose Parliament and 
whose statesmen can already boast of such notable achieve- 
ments in the art of government? (Hear, hear.) But, ladies 
and gentlemen, to be the interpreter of the goodwill of the 
people of Great Britain towards the inhabitants of Canada 
is not the only congenial duty imposed upon me by my 
office. There is another of an analogous kind which it will 
give me hardly less pleasure to discharge. Side by side 
with the dominion of Canada, along a frontier of more than 
2,000 miles, extends the territory of a kindred race (cheers), 
who are worlting out their great destiny under institutions 
which, though differing in some of, their outward aspects from 
our own, hajire been elaborated under the inspiration of that 
same love of freedom, that reverence for law, that sober, prac- 
tical statesmanship, that capacity of self-discipline which 
characteiise the English-speaking race. As thb^hief of thp 
Executive of Canada, as the representative of th^ British 
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Crown, as the servant and spokesinan of the British people, it 
will be my agreeable duty to exhibit on all occasions whatever 
of hospitality, courtesy, and friendliness to the citizens of the 
United States may most accurately exhibit the genuine sym- 
pathy felt by this country for America, which, in spite of any 
momentary and superficial disputes which may trouble the 
outward surface of their amity, descends too deeply down into 
the hearts of both peoples ever to be really shaken or disturbed. 
(Loud cheers.) It has been my good fortune to know a great 
number of distinguished Americans. Some of my dearest 
friends are natives of the States, and not the least of the 
pleasant anticipations which await me is the prospect of 
acquiring a better knowledge and becoming more intimately 
acquainted with the social and political organisation of that 
great and prosperous nation. (Loud cheers.) 

But of course the most constant and absorbing duty of every 
one connected with the Government ^of Canada, and one not 
less agreeable than those to which I have alluded, will be that 
of developing the latent wealth and the enormous material 
resources of the vast territory comprised within my new juris- 
diction. Few people in» this country have any notion how 
blessed by nature is the Canadian soil. (Hear, hear.) The 
beauty, majesty, and material importance of the Gulf of the 
St. Lhwrence is indeed the theme of every traveller, while the 
stupendous chain of lakes to which it is the outlet is well 
known to afford a system of inland navigation such as is to be 
found in no other part of the habitable globe. The inex- 
haustible harvest of its seas annually gathered by its hardy 
maritime population, the innumerable treasures of its forests, 
are known to all ; but what is not so generally understood is 
that beyond the present inhabited regions of the country — 
beyond the towns, the lakes, the woods — there stretches out 
an enormous breadth of ri(?h alluvial soil comprising an area 
of thousands of square miles, so level, so fertile,, so ripe for 
cultivation, so profusely watered and intersected by enormous 
navigable rivers, with so exceptionally mild a climate, as to be 
<\estined at <iAO distant time to be occupied by millions of our 
prosperojjo fellow-subjects, and to become a central granary for 
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the adjoining continents. (Cheers.) Such a scene as this may well 
fire the most sluggish imagination, nor can there be conceired 
a greater privilege than to be permitted to watch over the 
development of an industry and civilisation fraught with such 
universal advantage to the human race. In fact, ladies and 
gentlemen, it may be doubted whether the inhabitants of the 
Dominion themselves are as yet fully awake to the magnificent 
destiny in store for them, or have altogether realised the pro- 
mise of their young and hardy nationality. Like a virgin 
goddess in a primceval world, Canada still walks in uncon- 
scious beauty asnong her golden woods and by the margin of 
her trackless streams, catching but broken glances of her 
radiant majesty as ntirrored on their surface, and scarcely 
recks as yet of the glories ai?faiting her in the Olympus of 
nations. (Loud cheers.) 


L 
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XVIII. 

SPEECH AT THE PBESBNTATION OP THE STATUE OP QUEEN 

VICTOEIA TO THE CITY OP MONTREAL. NOVEMBER 21. 

1872. 

c 

Lord Dufpebin said : — Gentlemen, it is with a degree of 
pleasure difficult to express that I ‘find myself engaged 
in the discharge of a duty* so appropriate to my office, 
and so congenial to my feelings, as that imposed upon me 
to-day. Among the many circumstances which have made 
me feel at what a fortunate epoch I have arrived in Canada, 
by no means the least agreeable is the fact that there has 
been reserved to me this opportunity of taking part in a 
ceremony which evinces, in so marked a manner, the unfailing 
loyalty and affection entertained by the citizens of this large 
prosperous and wealthy town towards the person and throne of 
our Sovereign*; (Cheers.) It is, therefore, with the most heart- 
felt satisfaction that I undertake the function now allotted to 
me, and that I become the momentary depositary of this unique 
and precious gift with which you, gentlemen, are desirous to 
grace your city, and which you now commission me to hand 
over, as a perpetual ornament, to the inhabitants of Montreal 
and to their children for ever. And I must say it is to no 
mean heritage that these future generations will fall heirs, 
for, thanks to the magic power of the sculptor, long after we 
and those who have known and honoured Queen Victoria have 
passed away, there will remain to them, untouched by time, 
this breathing representation of that open and intelligent 
regard, that sweet womanly grace and imperial majesty of 
aspect, which in her lifetime combined to render the presence 
of the of England more august than that of any con- 

tem^ra’(f monarch. (Loud applause.) It is to you, then, 
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citizens of Montreal, that I now tnm i it is into yonr hands 
that I now place this sacred deposit ; it is on yon that I 
lay the charge of guarding for yourselves and those who 
come after you this fair image of your Queen, this gracious 
impersonation of the Maj^ty of Britain, this atately type 
and pledge of our Imperial unity, this crowned and sceptred 
symbol of those glorious institutions which we have found 
so conducive to the maintenance of individual liberty and 
constitutional freedom. (Great cheering.) Gentlemen, it was 
my good fortune in early life to serve near the person of 
our Sovereign! At that time no domestic calamity had 
thrown its ineffaceable shadow across the threshold of her 
home. I was then a Spectator of her daily life, its pure joys, 
its refined and noble occupations, its duties never neglected, 
but their burden shared by the tenderest of husbands and 
most, sagacious of friends. It was then that I learned the 
secret of that hold Her Majesty possesses over the hearts of 
her subjects in every part of her extensive empire ; and when 
in later days death had for ever shattered the bright visions 
of her early happiness, and left her to discharge alone and 
unaided, during long years of widowhbod, in the isolation of an 
empty palace, the weighty functions of her royal station, 
renewed opportunities were afforded me of observing^ with 
what patience, patriotism, and devotion to the public service, 
her brave and noble nature bore each burden and discharged 
each task. From dissipation, gaieties, the distraction of society, 
the widowed Sovereign may have shrunk, from duty never. 
(Loud cheers.) When, therefore, you cast your eyes up to this 
work of art, let the image of the woman, as well as of the Queen, 
be enshrined in your recollections, and let each citizen remem- 
ber that in Qer whose sculptured lineaments he now regards 
he has an example of prosperity borne with meekness, of 
adversity borne with patience, of the path of duty unfalter- 
dngly followed, and of a blamelessness of existence which has 
been a source of pride to every English heart, and whose pure 
and radiant influence has shed its holy light ^ a thousand 
thousand* British homes. Above all, let each Can^^d^ patriot 
remember, as he contemplates with pride the ever-bn^t^ing 
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destinies of his native country, let ' your children and your 
children’s children remember, as, generation after generation, 
this great Dominion gathers strength and power, that it was 
rmder the auspices and the government of Her whose statue 
I now confide to your keeping, that these mighty provinces 
were confederated into a still mightier State, and the founda- 
tions laid of that broad Dominion which, I trust, is destined to 
prove the brightest ornament and the most powerful adjunct 
of the Empire of Britain. (Great applause.) Gentlemen, I 
thank you again for the opportunity you have given me of 
taking part in these proceedings, and for th(^e kind expres- 
sions which you have addressed to me personally. I feel 
I can make no better return than bj^ saying that, in the 
discharge of my oflBce in this* country, it is my desire and 
hope to follow, at however humble a distance, the example 
of that beloved Sovereign, who during a long reign has 
faithfully trod in the paths of the British Constitution, and 
has never once failed in Her duty to Her Crown, Her 
Ministers, Her Parliament, or Her People. (Prolonged 
cheers.) 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT I’HE HALIFAX CLUB, HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA.* AUGUST 8. 1873. 

In reply to thettoast of the health of the Earl and Countess of 
Dufferin, Lord Dufferin said : — Gentlemen, if anything were 
wanting to enhance the honour done me, it would be found in 
the eloquent and most kind anH considerate terms in which the 
health of the Countess of Dufferin and myself has been pro- 
posed by the Chief Justice. When I first arrived amongst 
you I was of course a stranger to all but a very few, and 
although, with her traditional loyalty, your city was prepared 
to pay every proper mark of respect to the Representative of 
Her Majesty, you have made us feel that, as our acquaintance 
improved, a sentiment of personal kihdness and good-will has 
begun to mingle in daily increasing proportions with the official 
hospitalities with which we have been overwhelmed. (Cj^eers.) 
Of course these indications of your friendliness and indulgence 
are very gratifying to my feelings, nor can you be surprised 
that I should reciprocate your good-will in even a still warmer 
manner. I shall ever look back to my visit here as a most 
pleasurable reminiscence. Independently of the advantages I 
have enjoyed of becoming acquainted with the material aspects 
and characteristics of the chief city of one of the most im- 
portant provyices of the Dominion, I have been able to make 
the personal acquaintance of almost all your eminent citizens, 
your politicians, your clergy, you» judges, and the heads of 

► * At this tune what is known as the Canadian Pacific Railway Scandal 

was causing great exeftement throughout the Dominion. The supposed 
views, sympathies, and intentions of the Governor General were made the 
subject noi merely of conjecture, but of assertion and comiiih^.nt in the riv^l 
Newspapers. Lord Dufi'erin took this, the earliest j)0S8ible o^Si^rtunity of 
deprecating the introduction of his name into the controversy. 
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those Tarious interests and professions which maintain the 
intellectual vitality and minister to the commercial prosperity 
of this the capital of Eastern North America. As a con- 
sequence, I feel that henceforth I shall be able to examine 
with a warmer sympathy and a far more intelligent appreciation 
than heretofore, such problems affecting your welfare as may 
from time to time be submitted to the consideration of my 
Government at Ottawa. 

And here, gentlemen, I should be disposed to conclude this 
imperfect expression of my thanks, were I not desirous of 
conveying to my friend the Chief Justice the«> great gratifica- 
tion I have derived from the remarks which have dropped 
from him in regard to my official position as Governor General 
of this great Dominion. Gentlemen, I am well aware that this 
is, as it were, a domestic festival, and that nothing could be 
more inopportune than the slightest allusion to any political 
topic ; but I may be permitted to say, in reference to what has 
fallen from the Chief J ustice, that, if there is one obligation 
whose importance I appreciate more than another, as attaching 
to the functions of my office, it is the absolute and paramount 
duty, not merely of maintaining an outward attitude of perfect 
impartiality towards the various parties into which the political 
world^ of Canada, as of the mother country, is divided, but still 
more of preserving that subtle and inward balance of sympathy, 
judgment, and opinion that should elevate the representative 
of your Sovereign above the faintest suspicion of having any 
other desire, aim, or ambition than to follow the example of 
his Koyal mistress in the relations which she has constantly 
maintained towards her ministers, her parliament, and her 
people (great cheering), to remember every hour of the day 
that he has but one duty and but one office, |o administer 
his government in the interests of the whole Canadian people, 
and of the dominion at large. (Loud cheers.) Of course, 
gentlemen, having been but one brief year in tSie country 
my character and my sentiments in these respects can 
scarcely be k^wn, and there is always a danger during the 
fervour oi tnose political controversies — which seehi to be,, 
cond^ctgd'^by the Press of Canada with peculiar animation 
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(laughter) — of unauthorised references being made to the 
Governor-General’s supposed sentiments, opinions, and inten- 
tions, which would convey to the uninstructed reader a very 
erroneous impression of the conduct and the attitude of the 
chief of the State. 

Gentlemen, I do not make this remark by wa,/ of complaint. 
If there is any person in Canada who has been kindly and 
considerately dealt with by the Press, to whom the Press of 
every political complexion has shown indulgence and good- 
will, it is myself ; and it is a most natural, and by no means an 
uncomplimenta#y circumstance, that the organs of different 
shades of opinion should persuade themselves that the Govfemor 
General must necessafily be of their way of thinking and see 
through their spectacles ; but what I wish to say once for all, 
and I do not care how widely this remark is disseminated, is 
this, that there is no human being who is authorised to make 
any statement or suggestion as to what my opinions or senti- 
ments may be in respect of any political topic, or who has 
ever been in a position, or is likely to be in a position, to make 
anything approaching to a conjecture upon points of this 
description. It is my object and my^esire to inform my mind 
upon every subject affecting the interests of the country by 
conversation and by discussion with any one who can afford 
me instruction or information, and it would be very unfortunate 
for me if this freedom of intercourse with all classes and 
parties in Canada, from which I derive so much benefit and 
pleasure, should be trammelled by the dread lest this casual 
intercourse should become the foundation for inference, com- 
ment, or conjecture in the Press. No, gentlemen, I understand 
my duty too weU ever to allow my judgment or my sympathies 
to be surprised into political partizanship. My one thought 
and desire is the welfare of Canada as a whole ; to maintain 
her honour, to promote her prosperity, to do my duty by her 
and her entire people, is the sole object of my ambition. When 
I converse with your public min, it scarcely ever occurs to me 
to remember to what political party they belong. I only see 
fin thenf persons devoting themselves, each according to his 
lights, to the service of his country. My only guiding star in 
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the conduct and maintenance of ihy official relations with 
your public men is the Parliament of Canada (cheers) ; in fact, 
I suppose I am the only person in the Dominion whose faith 
in the wisdom and in the infallibility of Parliament is never 
shaken. (Great laughter.) Each of you, gentlemen, only 
believes in Parliament so long as Parliament votes according 
to his wishes and convictions : I, gentlemen, believe in 
Parliament, no matter which way it votes (laughter), and to 
those men alone whom the absolute will of the Confederated 
Parliament of the Dominion may assign to me as my re- 
sponsible advisers can I give my confidefice. (Cheers.) 
Whether they are the heads of this party or of that must be a 
matter of indifference to the Governor General. So long as 
they are maintained by Parliament in their positions, so long 
is he bound to give them his unreserved confidence, to defer 
to their advice, and loyally to assist them with his counsels. 
Whenever in the vicissitudes of party warfare they are replaced 
by others, he welcomes their successors with an equally open 
and loyal regard. Such private friendships as he may have 
formed he will have a right to retain. (Hear, hear.) As a 
reasonable being he cannet help having convictions upon the 
merits of different policies. But these considerations are 
abstract, speculative, devoid of practical effect on his official 
relatidhs. As the head of a Constitutional State, as engaged 
in the administration of Parliamentary Government, he has no 
political friends — still less need he have political enemies 
(great cheering) ; the possession of either— nay, even to be 
suspected of possessing either — destroys his usefulness. Some- 
times, of course, no matter how disconnected his personality 
may be from what is taking place, his name will get dragged 
into some controversy, and he may suddenly find himself the 
subject of criticism by the Press of whatever p^ty may be 
for the moment out of huqiour ; but in these circumstances 
he must console himself with the reflection that these spas- 
modic castigations are as trai!feitory and innocuous as the 
discipline applied to their idol by the worshippers of Mumbo 
Jumbo (laughter) when their harvests are short, or a murrain 
visits theii/flocks. For, gentlemen, of this I am certain, that,* 
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although he may sometimes err in his judgment, or fail in 
serving you as effectually as he might desire, a Viceroy who 
honestly seeks to do his duty, to whom the interests of Canada 
are as precious and her honour as dear as his own, who steers, 
unmoved, an even course, indifferent to praise or blame, 
between the political contentions of the day, can never appeal 
in vain to the confidence and generosity of the Canadian 
people. (Great cheering.) 
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XX. 

SPEECH AT THE INDIAN EESERVE, TUSCAEORA, IN REPLY TO 
THE ADDRESS OF THE SIX NATIONS. AUGUST 25. 1874. 

Lord Dufperin said : — Chiefs, Councilmen, ftod young men 
of the Six Nations, I desire to express to you the pleasure 
which I derive from my visit to your Settlement, and from 
the eloquent addresses with which I have been honoured. I 
have looked forward to this expedition with great impatience, 
for you must understand that it is no idle curiosity which 
brings me hither, but that when the Governor General and 
the representative of your Great Mother comes among you it 
is a genuine sign of the interest which the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Government of Canada take in your welfare, and 
of their desire to show that your interests and your happiness 
are as much a matter of solicitude to them as are those of the 
rest of your fellow-citizens. Neither must you suppose that I 
am i^orant of those claims upon the gratitude and affection 
of the English nation which you possess. I am well aware 
that in ancient times, when there was war between the early 
French colonizers of Canada and the early English colonists 
of the lower States, you were always a friendly people to the 
English Crown, and that in later days, when differences arose 
between our ancestors and the ancestors of the present inhabit- 
ants of the United States — differences which I an^ glad to say 
have long since been buried in oblivion by both parties — it was 
on the bravery in arms and on the fidelity of your grandfathers 
that the Crown of England then relied. The memdry of these 
transactions, I can assure you, shall never be allowed to pass 
away, and although you have ceased to be the warlike allies of 
Gjreat Britain,*we are still proud to hail you as its pafifio and* 
contented subjects. You could not have a greater proof that 
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the memories of the ancient ties which bound the Six Nations 
and the English people together have not been forgotten than the 
fact that one of the principal towns in Ontario has been called 
after the Chieftain Tyendinaga, of whom you are so justly 
proud, or than the manner in which those treaties and reserva- 
tions which were made in consideration of your forefathers* 
services, have been observed and maintained. There is no 
part of your address which has given me greater pleasure 
than that in which you acknowledge that the British Crown 
has kept faith with its Indian subjects, and that you and 
all the membei» of the Six Nations have confidence in the 
word of the British Government. Although the days are 
happily past in which«we needed your assistance on the battle- 
field, you must not suppose that we do not count with equal 
anxiety upon your assistance in those peaceful efforts to which 
the people of Canada are now devoted, or that we fail to value 
you as faithful and industrious coadjutors in the task we have 
undertaken of building up the Dominion of Canada into a 
prosperous, rich, and contented nation. During my recent 
visit to the westward I came in contact with other tribes of 
Indians, unfortunately, less happily tircumstanced than your- 
selves, inasmuch as, inhabiting a more distant region than you, 
they have not had an opportunity of acquiring those habits of 
civilisation which you have so readily adopted, and of which 
the beneficent effects are apparent in the comparison of the 
scene before me with the appearance presented by those Indian 
tribes to whom I refer. For although, like yourselves, they are 
animated with loyal feelings towards your Great Mother, and 
are firmly attached to the Government of the British Crown, 
they were in every way inferior to you in physical appearance, 
in their hab^s of life, and in their material comforts. It is to 
be hoped that in the course of time a more settled mode of 
existence will gradually be extei^ed among all the Indian 
subjects of ihe Canadian Government, but at the same time I 
wish it to be understood that it is by no means the desire of 
the Government unduly to press upon its Indian subjects a 
prematifte or violent change in their established habits. To 
have done this would have been, in my opinion, a great 
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mistake. I believe that one chief reason why the G-ovemment 
of Canada has been so pre-eminently successful in maintaining 
the happiest and most affectionate relations with the various 
Indian nations with whom it has had to deal, has been that it 
has recognised the right of those people to live according to 
their own notions of what is fittest for their happiness, and 
most suitable to the peculiar circumstances in which they are 
pla(^d. I am glad to think that in doing so they have 
already begun to reap the fruits of their forbearance and good 
sense, and that from ocean to ocean, amidst every tribe of 
Indians, the name of Canada is sjmonymous Vith humanity, 
with good faith, and with benevolent treatment. I am very 
pleased to see amongst those who have hssembled to welcome 
me many members of your families arrayed in the ancient 
dress of the Indian nationality, for I should be far from wishing 
to discourage your taking a just and patriotic pride in those 
characteristics of your past history which, being innocent in 
themselves, will serve to remind you of your forefathers, and of 
the antecedents of your various tribes, and will add colour and 
interest to your existence as a distinct nationality, so happily 
incorporated with the British Empire. We see that those of 
French, English, Irish, and Scotch origin who have settled in 
Canada, however closely united they may be in their present 
interests, and in a common patriotism to the land of their 
adoption, still rejoice in those innocent celebrations which 
recall the memories of the various sources from which their 
parentage is derived, and I trust that the Indian subjects of 
Her Majesty will always take a similar pride in preserving 
intact, from generation to generation, the distinctive attributes 
of their national circumstances. 

And now I trust you will forgive me if, standing in the 
relation to you of the representative of your Great Mother, I 
venture to utter a few worda of advice. In the first place, let 
me entreat you, with all the earnestness I can, to* devote all 
the energies which you possess to the improvement of your agri- 
culture. Of CQurse I am well aware that a nation of hunters 
c^not be expected, even in one or two generations, "so corn-* 
pletely to change those habits which are engraven into their 
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very nature as to rise to a level with other communities who 
have followed the occupation of agriculture for thousands of 
years. Still you must remember that, making every allowance 
which can justly be demanded in your behalf on that score, 
there is room for still further improvements, and in. the course 
of the next generation the Government of the country and your 
fellow-subjects will expect that you will compete with them 
on more equal terms than you are able to do at present in all 
those arts of peace, whether of agriculture or of mechanics, 
which it is necessary to cultivate for your own support, and in 
the interests of %^our common country. In the next place — 
and now I am addressing myself to the young men of the 
nation, because I feel that it is scarcely necessary that I should 
give such a recommendation to their fathers — let me recommend 
you to avoid all excess in intoxicating liquors as if they were 
so much poison, as if it were the destruction of the happiness 
of your homes, of your health, of your energy, of everything 
which you ought to hold dear, as honourable and right-minded 
men. 

It only remains for me to thank you for the kindly 
welcome you have given me, for the pains you have taken 
to make my visit agreeable, for the evidences which you 
have exhibited of your loyalty to your Great Mother, and 
for your friendly feelings towards myself and the Countess 
()f Dufferin. On entering the Indian Beserve, we passed 
through an arch which was beautifully constructed and 
decorated with appropriate emblems. On our passage through 
your domain we encountered Indian bands of music, all of 
them playing the hymn in honour of the Queen. On 
arriving at your Council House our path to the dais was 
strewn with powers, and we found ourselves accommodated 
in that traditional arbour in which from time immemorial the 
Indian tribes have been accustomed to greet their guests. 
, In return, let me assure you that so long as I administer the 
government of this country every Indian subject, no matter 
what his tribe, what his nation, or what his religion, will find 
|n me a Mthful friend and sure protector, and that in under- 
taking this office I am but representing the wishes of the 
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Local Canadian Government, and' following the instructions of 
the Imperial authorities. The people of Canada and the people 
of Britain will not cease to recognise the obligations which 
have been imposed upon them by the hand of Providence 
towards their Indian fellow-subjects, and never shall the word 
of Britain, once pledged, be broken, but from one end of the 
Dominion to the other every Indian subject shall be made to 
feel that he enjoys the rights of a freeman, and that he can 
with confidence appeal to the British Crown for protection. 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT THE TOKONTO CLUB, TORONTO, 
ON HIS RETURN PROM A TOUR THROUGH WESTERN 
CANADA. SEPTEMBER 2. 1874. 

In reply to the ‘toast of his health. Lord Dufperin said : — 
Mr. Cameron and Gentlemen, I cannot but consider it a 
very happy circumstance that one of the most gratifying 
progresses ever made by a representative of the Queen through 
any portion of the British Empire should find its appropriate 
close in this cordial and splendid reception, at the hands of 
a Society of gentlemen which, though non-political in its 
corporate character, is so thoroughly representative of all that 
is most distinguished in the various schools of political 
thought in Canada. It is but a few^hort weeks sipce I left 
Toronto, and yet I question whether many bom Canadians 
have ever seen or learned more of the western half of the 
Dominion than I have during that brief period. Mdinory 
itself scarcely suflSces to reflect the shifting vision of mountain, 
wood and water, inland seas and silver rolling rivers, golden 
corn-lands and busy prosperous towns, through which we have 
held our way ; but though the mind’s eye fail ever again to 
readjust the dazzling panorama, as long as life endures not a 
single echo of the universal greeting with which we have been 
welcomed will be hushed within our hearts. Yet, deeply as I 
am sensible of the personal kindnesses of which I have been 
the recipient, proud as I feel of the^ honour done to my office, 
^moved as I have been by the devoted affection shown for our 
Queen and for our common country, no one is more aware than 
myself of the imperfect return I have made to^ the generous 
enthusiasm which has been evoked. If, then, gentlemen, I 
now fail to respond in suitable terms to the toast you have 
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drunk, if in my hurried replies to the innumerable addresses 
with which I have been honoured, an occasional indiscreet or 
ill-considered phrase should have escaped my Ups, I know that 
your kindness will supply my shortcomings— that naught will 
be set down in malice — and that an indulgent construction 
will be put upon my hasty sentences. 

But, gentlemen, though the language of gratitude may 
fail, the theme itself supplies me with that of congratulation, 
for never has the head of any Government passed through a 
land so replete with contentment in the present, so pregnant 
with promise in the future. From the northern forest border- 
lands, whose primaeval recesses are being pierced and indented 
by the rough and ready cultivation of the free-grant settler, to 
the trim enclosures and wheat-laden townships that smile along 
the lakes, — from the orchards of Niagara to the hunting-grounds 
of Nepigon, — in the wigwam of the Indian, in the homestead 
of the farmer, in the workshop of the artisan, in the office of 
his employer, everywhere have I learned that the people are 
satisfied (cheers) — satisfied with their own individual prospects, 
and with the prospects of their country (cheers) — satisfied 
with their Government,»and with the institutions under which 
they prosper (applause) — satisfied to be the subjects of the 
Queen (tremendous applause) — satisfied to be members of the 
British Empire. (Kenewed applause.) Indeed I cannot help 
thinking that, quite apart from the advantages to myself, my 
yearly journeys through the Provinces will have been of public 
benefit, as exemplifying with what spontaneous, unconcerted 
unanimity of language the entire Dominion has declared its 
faith in itself, in its destiny, in its connection with the Mother 
Country, and in the well-ordered freedom of a constitutional 
Monarchy. (Applause.) And, gentlemen, it is this very com- 
bination of sentiments which appears to me so wholesome and 
satisfactory. Words cannot express the pride I feel as an 
Englishman in the loyalty of Canada to England? Neverthe-; 
less, I should be the first to deplore this feeling if it rendered 
Canada disloyal to herself, if it dwarfed or smothered Canadian 
patriotism, or generated a sickly spirit of dependence. Such, 
however, is far from being the case. The legislation of your 
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Baxliament^ the attifude of your statesmen, the language of 
your Press sufficiently show how finnly and intelligently you 
are prepared to accept and apply the almost unlimited legia* 
lative faculties with which you have been endowed — while the 
daily growing disposition to extinguish sectional jealousies 
and to ignore an obsolete provincialism, proves how strongly 
the young heart of your confederated commonwealth has 
begun to throb with the consciousness of its nationalised 
existence. (Great cheering.) At this moment not a shilling 
of British moimy finds ife way to Canada, the interferen<» 
of the Home Aovemment with the domestic affairs of the 
Dominion has ceased, while the Imperial relations between 
the two countries are •regulated by a spirit of such mutual 
deference, forbearance"and moderation, as reflects the greatest 
credit on the statesmen of both. Yet, so far from this gift 
of autonomy having brought about any divergence of aim 
or aspiration on either side, every reader of our annals must 
be aware that the sentiments of Canada towards Great 
Britain are infinitely more friendly now than in those earlier 
days when the political intercourse of the two countries was 
disturbed and complicated by an excessive and Untoward 
tutelage ; that never was Can|ida more united than at present 
in sympathy of purpose and unity of interest with the lUpther 
Country, more at one with her in social habits and tone of 
thought, uiore proud of her claim to share in the heritage of 
England’s past, more ready to accept whatever obligations 
may be imposed upon her by her partnership in the future 
fortunes of the Empire. (Loud applause.) Again, nothing 
in my recent journey has been more striking, nothing has 
been more affecting, than the passionate loyalty everywhere 
evinced towar^ the person and the throne of Queen Victoria. 
(Great cheering.) Wherever I have gone, in the crowded 
cities, in the remote hamlet, the affection of the people for 
^heir Sovereign has been blazoned forth against the summer 
sky by every device which art could fashion or ingenuity 
invent. Even in the wilds and deserts of the fend, the most 
s^luded 'and untutored settler would hoist some cloth ot 
rag above his shanty, and startle the solitudes of the fqtest 
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with a shot from liis rusty firelock and a lusty cheer from 
himself and his children in glad allegiance to his country’s 
Queen. Even the Indian in his forest, or on his reserve, 
would marshal forth his picturesque symbols of fidelity in 
grateful recognition of a Government that never broke a 
treaty or falsified its plighted word to the red man (great 
applause), or failed to evince for the ancient children of the 
soil a wise and conscientious solicitude. Yet, touching as 
were the exhibitions of so much generous feeling, I qould 
scarcely have found pleasure in them had tlmy merely been 
the expressions of a traditional habit or or a conventional 
sentimentality. No, gentlemen, they sprang from a far more 
genuine and vital source. The Canadians are loyal to Queen 
Victoria, in the first place because they honour and love her 
for her personal qualities (cheers) — for her life-long devotion 
to her duties — for her faithful observance of all the obligations 
of a constitutional monarch (cheers) ; and, in the next place, 
they revere her as the symbol and representative of as glorious 
a national life, of as satisfactory a form of Government as any 
country in the world can point to — a national life illustrious 
through a thousand years with the achievements of patriots, 
statesmen, warriors, and scholars— a form of Government which 
mor§ perfectly than any other combines the element of stability 
with a complete recognition of popular rights, and insures by 
its social accessories, so far as is compatible with the im- 
perfections of human nature, a lofty standard of obligation 
and simplicity of manners in the classes that regulate the 
general tone of our civil intercourse. On my way across the 
lakes I called in at the city of Chicago— a city which has 
risen more splendid than ever from her ashes — and at Detroit, 
the home of one of the most prosperous gjid intelligent 
communities on this continent. At both these places I was 
received with the utmost* kindness and courtesy by the civil 
authorities and by the citizens themselves, who vsed with esu 3 h 
other in making me feel with how friendly an interest that 
great and generous people, who have advanced the United 
«State8 to so splendid a position in the family of nations, regard 
their Canadian neighbours; but, though disposed to watch 
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with genuine admiration and sympathy the development of 
our Dominion into a great power, our friends across the line 
are wont, as you kuow% to amuse their lighter momenta with 
the “ large utterances of the early gods.” (Laughter.) More 
than once I was addressed with the playful sugg^tidn that 
Canada should unite her fortunes with those of the Great 
Eepublic. To these invitations I invariably replied by 
acquainting them that in Canada we were rasentially a 
democratic people (great laughter) ; that nothing would con- 
tent us unles% the popular will could exercise an immediate 
and complete ^ntrol over the Executive of the country ; that 
the Ministers who conducted the Government were but a 
Committee of Parlianfent, which was itself an emanation from 
the constituencies (loud applause), and that no Canadian 
would be able to breathe freely if he thought that the persons 
administering the affairs of his country were removed beyond 
the supervision and contact of our legislative assemblies. 
(Cheers and laughter.) And, gentlemen, in this extemporised 
repartee of mine — there will be found, I think, a germ of 
sound philosophy. In fact, it appears to me that even from 
the point of view of the most enthusiastic advocate of popular 
rights, the Government of Canada is nearly perfect ; for while 
you are free from those historical complications which some- 
times clog the free running of our parliamentary machinery at 
home, while you possess every popular guarantee and privilege 
that reason can demand — ^you have an additional element of 
elasticity introduced into your system in the pei*son of the 
Governor General; for, as I have had occasion to remark 
elsewhere, in most forms of Government, should a mis- 
understanding occur between the head of the State and the 
representatives of the people, a deadlock might ensue of a very 
grave character, inasmuch as there would be no power of 
appeal to a third party — and deadlocks are the dangers of 
• all constitiftional systems — whereas in Canada, should the 
Governor General and his Legislature unhappily di8agree,*the 
misunderstanding is referred to England as eurim,** 

whose only object, of course, is to give free play to yotfr 
parliamentary institutions, whose intervention can be r^ied 
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upon as impartial and benevolent, and who would immediately 
replace an erring or impracticable Viceroy — ^for such things 
can be — by another officer more competent to his duties, 
without the slighteat hitch or disturbance having been 
occasioned in the orderly march of your affairs. If then the 
Canadian people are loyal to the Crown, it is with a reasoning 
loyalty. (Applause.) It is because they are able to appreciate 
the advantage of having inherited a constitutional system so 
workable, so well balanced, and so peculiarly adapted to their 
own especial wants. If to these constitutional ladvantages we 
add the blessing of a judiciary not chosen 4)y a capricious 
method of popular election, but selected for their abUity and 
professional standing by responsible Mtnisters, and alike in- 
dependent of popular favour and political influences ; a civil 
service whose rights of permanency both the great political 
p’arties of the country have agreed to recognise (applause) — 
and consequently a civil service free from partizanship, and 
disposed to make the service of the State rather than that of 
party their chief object ; an electoral system purged of cor- 
ruption by the joint action of the ballot and the newly- 
constituted courts for th8 trial of bribery (applause) ; a popu- 
lation hardy, thrifty, and industrious, simple in their manners, 
sober* in mind, God-fearing in their lives ; and lastly, an 
almost unlimited breadth of territory, replete with agricultural 
and mineral resources, it may be fairly said that Canada sets 
forth upon her enviable career under as safe, sound, and solid 
auspices as any State whose bark has been committed to the 
stream of Time. (Great cheering.) The only thing still 
wanted is to man the ship with a more numerous crew. From 
the extraordinary number of babies I have seen at every 
window and at every cottage door (laughter and«cheers), native 
energy and talent appears to be rapidly supplying this defect 
(laughter) ; still it is a branch of industry in which the home 
manufacturer has no occasion to dread foreign “competition* 
(great laughter)— and Canadians can well afford to share llieir 
fair inheritantie with the straitened sons of toil at home. 
When crossing the Atlantic to take up the Government of this 
couptry, I found myself the fellow-passenger of several hundred 
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emigrants. As soon as they had recoyered from the efifeot of 
sea-sickness, the captain of the ship assembled these persons in 
the hold, and invited the Canadian gentlemen on board to 
give them any information in regard to theiis;. adopted country 
which might seem useful. Some of the emigrants began asking 
qu^tions, and one man prefaced his remarks by saying that 
“ he had the misfortune of having too many chil^en.” Being 
called upon in my turn to address the company, I alluded to 
this phrase, which had grated harshly on my ears, and 
remarked thah perhaps no better idea could be given of the 
differences between the old country and their new home than 
by the fact that whereas in England a struggling man might 
be overweighted in tlfe battle of life by a numerous family, in 
the land to which they were going a man could scarcely have 
too many children. (Cheers and laughter.) Upon which I was 
greeted with an approving thump on the back by a stalwart 
young emigrant, who cried out, "Eight you are, Sir, that’s 
what I’ve been telling Emily.” (Great laughter.) 

Indeed, for many years past, I have been a strong advocate 
of emigration in the interests of the British population. I 
believe that emigration is a benefit both to those that go and 
to those that remain, at the same time that it is the most 
effectual and legitimate weapon with which labour can contend 
with capital. I have written a book upon the subject,* and 
have been very much scolded for wishing to depopulate my 
native country ; but however strong an advocate of emigration 
from the English standpoint, I am of course a thousandfold 
more interested in the subject as the liead of the Canadian 
Government. (Applause.) Of course I am not in a position to 
say, nor is it desirable that I should take the responsibility of 
saying anything on this occasion which should expose me here- 
after to the reproach of having drawn a false picture or given 
delusive infonnation in regard to the prospects and opportunities 
►afforded by 'Canada to the intending settler. The subject is 
so serious a one, so much depends upon the individual training, 
capacity, health, conduct, and antecedents of each several 
emigrant’, that no one without an intimate and special know- 
• ► Irish Emigration ami the Temwc of Land in Jrclar.d.’ London. 1^67. 
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Ij&dge subject would be justified in pronouncing authori- 
tatiT^iy on its details; but this at all events I may say, 
whbrever I bave gone I have found numberless persons who 
came to Canada-«without anything, and have since risen to 
competence and wealth (applause), that I have met no one' 
who did not gladly acjknowledge himself better off than on 
his first arrival, and that amongst thousands of persons with 
whom I have been brought into contact, no matter what 
their race or nationality, none seemed ever to regret that 
they had come here. (Continued cheering.) jSThis fact par- 
ticularly struck me on entering the log huts^of the settlers 
in the more distant regions of the country. Undoubtedly 
their hardships had been very great, the difficulties of 
climate and locality frequently discouraging, their personal 
privations most severe ; l)ut the language of all was identical, 
evincing without exception pride in the past, content with the 
present, hojic in the future ; while, (^oml)ine(l with the satis- 
faction each man felt in his own success and the improved 
prospects of his family, there shone anotlier and a nobler 
feeling, namely, the delight inspired by the consciousness of 
being a co-efficient unit in a visibly prosperous community, to 
whose prosperity he was himself contributing. Of course these 
peopla could never have attained the position in which I found 
them without very great exertions. Probably the agricultural 
labourer who comes to this country from Norfolk or Dorset- 
shire will have to work a great deal harder than ever ho 
worked in his life before, but if his work is harder he will find a 
sweetener to his toil of which he could never have dreamed in 
the old country, namely, the prosjHJct of independence, of a 
roof over his head for which he shall pay no rent, and of ripen- 
ing cornfields round his homestead which own no master but 
himseK. Let a man be sober, healthy, and industrious ; let 
him come out at a proper time of the year, let him be content 
with small beginnings, and not afraid of hard work, and I can* 
scarcely conceive how he should fail in his career. (Great 
cheering.) Gdntlemen, I have been tempted by the interest 
df the subject to trespass far too long, I fear, upon you.* 
indplgence, but I felt that perhaps I could not make a more 
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appropriate return for the honour you have done m©* than 
by frankly mentioning to you the impression left upon hiy 
mind during my recent journeys. It now only remains for 
me to thank you again most heartily for your kindness, and to 
assure you that every fresh mark of confidence which I receive 
from any section of the Canadian people only makes me 
more determined to strain every nerve in their service, and to 
do my best to contribute towards the great work upon which 
you are now engaged, namely, that of building up on this side 
of the Atlantic a prosperous, loyal, and powerful associate of 
the British EnJ^ire. (Continued cheering,) 
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SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OP THE MAYOR AND 

CORPORATION OP BROCKTILLE, ONTARIO. SEPTEMBER 7. 

1874. 

Lord Dupperin sdd : — Mr. Mayor and Grentlemen, it is 
with regret I find my holidays drawing Co a close, and that a 
termination is about to be put t6 the pleasant and instructive 
personal intercourse I have had with such large numbers of 
the Canadian people. I shall, however, carry the pleasantest 
memories with me into retirement. During the six weeks my 
tour has occupied, I have received something like one huntired 
and twenty addresses, every one of which breathed a spirit of 
contentment, loyalty, and kindness. In fact from first to last 
no harsh, desponding, dr discordant note has marred the 
jubilant congratulations of the nation. And the demonstra- 
tions with which we have been honoured have not been con- 
fined to mere vocal greetings. . It would be impossible to 
describe the beauty or the variety of the triumphal emblems 
which have glittered on either hand along our way. In 
addition to the graceful and picturesque decorations of ever- 
greens, flags, tapestry, and the prismatic canopies of colour 
from window to window with which the towns were gay, we 
have passed under a number of most ingenious and suggestive 
arches. There was an arch of cheeses (laughtei;), an arch of 
salt, an arch of wheels, an arch of hardware, stoves, and pots 
and pans (great laughter), an arch of sofas, chairs and house- 
hold furniture (laughter), an arch of ladders, laden with 
firemen in their picturesque costumes, an arch of carriages 
(laughter), an arch of boats, a Free Trade arch, a Protec- 
ticmists’ arch, an arch of children, and last of all an atch— no„. 
not an arch — but rather a celestial rainbow of lovely young 
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ladies ! (Great laughter and applause.) Indeed the heavens 
themselves dropped fatness, for not unfrequently a m^c 
cheese or other comestible would descend into our carriage. 
As for the Countess of Dufferin, she has been nearly smotl^ered 
beneath the nosegays which rained down upon her, for our 
path has been strewed with flowers. One town, not content 
with fulfilling its splendid programme of procession, fireworks, 
and illuminations, concluded its reception by the impromptu 
conflagration of half a street, and when the next morning I 
thought it my duty to condole with the authorities on their 
misfortune, both the owner of the property and the Mayor 
assured me, with the very heroism of politeness, that the 
accident would produce a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the place. (Great laughter.) Gentlemen, I must now 
bid you good-bye, and through you I desire to say good-bye 
to all my other entertainers throughout the Province. I 
have been most deeply affected by their kindness, for while 
I am well aware that the honours of which I have been 
the recipient have been addressed, not to me, the indi- 
vidual, but to my office, it would be affectation were I to 
ignore the fact that a strain of pensonal good-will' has been 
allowed to mingle with the welcome accorded by the people 
of Ontario to the Bepresentative of their Queen. I onl^ wish 
I could have made a more fit return to the demonstrations with 
which I have been honoured. Happily the circumstances of 
the country have justified me in using the language of honest 
and hearty congratulation, and if I have done wrong in some- 
times venturing on a purely festive occasion a gentle note of 
warning, or hint of advice, I trust that my desire to render 
practical service to the country will be my excuse for any 
inopportune digressions of this nature. (Cheers.) 
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XXIII. 

SPEECH AT THE BANQUET GIVEN BY THE CANADA CLUB AT 
THE ALBION I’AVERN, LONDON.* JULY 8. 1875. 

In reply to the toast of his health Lord Dtjfferin said : — 
In rising to return thanks for the honour which has been done 
me by this splendid entertainment, a*d for the kind and 
cordial manner in which this toast has been received, I hope 
it will be understood that, deeply as I feel the compliment thus 
paid to me, my personal gratitude and satisfaction are absorbed 
and lost in the prouder consciousness that the brilliant 
assembly of distinguished men I see around me are met, 
not so much for the purpose of extending a welcome to a 
mere individual like myself, but that they have been brought 
together by the desire t<t pay a tribute of respect to the great 
Dominion over which I have the honour to preside, and to 
testify their sympathy with that noble community, their 
kinsmen and fellow-citizens, who on the other side of the 
Atlantic are engaged in building up a nationality cognate to 
their own, instinct with the same high spirit of constitutional 
freedom, and determined to prove itself a powerful and worthy 
member of the British Empire. (Cheers.) My lords and 
gentlemen, it is this consideration which gives importance and 
significance to the demonstration of to-night, and to proceed- 
ings which will be scanned and discussed with unspeakable 
pride and pleasure by thousands of your fellow-subjects in 
their distant Canadian home ; for if there is one predilection 
more marked than another in the Canadian people — if there * 
is one passion, if I may so call it, which predominates over 
every other feeling in their breasts, if there is one especial 

** Lord Diifferin left Canada on May llth, 1875, on a visit to England and 
Irela^l. His Excellency returned (o Ottawa on October 23rd, 1875. 
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message which a person in my situation is bound to transmit 
from them to you, it is this — that they desire to maintain 
intact and unimpaired their connection with this country; 
that they cherish an ineradicable conviction of the pre-eminent 
value of the political system under which they live, and that 
they are determined to preserve pure and uncontaminated all 
the traditional characteristics of England’s prosperous polity. 
(Cheers.) It would be impossible to overstate the universality, 
the force, the depth of this sentiment; and proud am I to 
think that an assemblage so representative of the public opinion 
of this country has met together to reciprocate it and to do it 
justice. But, my lords and gentlemen, I should be conveying 
to you a very wrong iilipression if I led you to understand that 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the* Canadian people to the Crown 
and person of our gracious Sovereign, their tender and almost 
yearning love for the Mother Country, the desire to claim 
their part in the future fortunes of the British Empire, and to 
sustain all the obligations such a position may imply, were 
born of any weak or unworthy spirit of dependence. So far 
from that being the case, no characteristic of the national 
feeling is more strongly marked than the exuberant con- 
fidence in their ability to shape their own destinies to the 
appointed issues; their jealous pride of the legislative 
autonomy with which they have been endowed, and their 
])atriotic and personal devotion to the land within whose ample 
bosom they have been nurtured, and which they justly regard 
as more largely dowered with all that can endear a country to 
its sons than any other in the world. (Cheers.) And I assure 
you this intense affection for “ this Canada of ours,” as they 
lovingly call her, can surprise no one who has traversed her 
picturesque and fertile territories, where mountain, plain, 
valley, river, lake and forest, prairie and table-land, alter- 
nately invite, by their extraordinary magnificence and extent, 

* the wondef*and the admiration of the traveller. And yet, how- 
ever captivating may be the sights of beauty thus prepared 
by the hands of Nature, they are infinitely enhanced by the 
‘•contemplation of all that man is doing to turn to the bept 
advantage the gifts thus placed within his reach. In every 
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direction we see hnznan industry and human energy digging 
deep Ae foundations, spreading ont Ae Unes, and marking 
the inviolable boundaries upon and within which one of the 
mcwst intelligent and happiest of offsets of the English race is 
destined to develop into a proud and great nation. The very 
atmosphere seems impregnated with the exhilarating spirit of 
enterprise, contentment and hope. The sights and sounds 
which caressed the senses of the Trojan wanderer in Dido’s 
Carthage are repeated and multiplied in a thousand different 
localities in Canada, where flourishing cities, towns and villages 
are rising in every direction with the rapidity of a fairy tale. 
And better still, pari passu with the development of these 
material evidences of wealth and happiness, is to be observed 
the growth of political wisdofli, experience, and ability, per- 
fectly capable of coping with the various difficult problems 
which from time to time are presented in a country where 
conditions foreign to European experience, and complications 
arising out of ethnological and geographical circumstances 
are constantly requiring the application and intervention of a 
statesmanship of the highest order. And here, perhaps, I may 
be permitted to refer to^'the extraordinary ability and intelli- 
gence with which the French portion of her Majesty’s subjects in 
Canada join with their British fellow-countrymen in working 
and 3eveloping the constitutional privileges with which, 
thanks to the initiative they took, their country has been 
endowed. Our French fellow-countrymen are, in fact, more 
parliamentary than the English themselves, and in the various 
fortunes of the colony there have never been wanting T’rench 
statesmen of eminence to claim an equal share with their 
British colleagues in shaping the history of the Dominion. 
Whatever may be the case elsewhere, in Canada) at all events, 
the French race has learnt the golden rule of moderation, and 
the necessity of arriving at practical results by the occasional 
sacrifice of logical symmetry, and the settlement of disputes in 
the spirit of generous compromise. (Cheers.) The fruit of this 
happy state of things is observable in the fact that nowhere do 
those differences of opinion, which divide the religious work’ 
of every country, separate the Canadian nation either into 
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religious or ethnological factions. Beligion and race we, of 
course; observable forces within our body politic ; but as far as 
I have remarked the divisions of party are perpendicular 
rather than horizontal, and in a country or borough election, 
as often as not. Catholic will be found voting against' Catholic, 
Orangeman against Orangeman, Frenchman against French- 
man, and, what will perhaps cause less surprise. Irishman 
against Irishman. In fact, it is made a matter, of complaint 
by many persons that the considerations which regulate and 
determine the allegiance of the people to their several political 
leaders have become effete and meaningless traditions, not 
representative of any living or vital policy which distinguishes 
the administrative prografhme of the one party from that of 
the other. If this is so, it is perhaps to be accounted for by 
the fact that our political ^stem is so free from those com- 
plications which attach themselves to an older civilisation; 
we are so little harassed by embarrhssments contracted in the 
past ; each individual enjoys such ample space within which 
to exercise his energies and develop his idiosyncrasies ; there 
is so little friction among either the units or the classes which 
compose our community ; and the machinery of Government 
works in so free an atmosphere, that the development of our 
policy is more akin to natural growth than artificial training, 
and affords, consequently, fewer opportunities for the exhib- 
ition of conflicting political theories than is the case elsewhere. 
Still, I must confess, as the constitutional head of the State, 
and dependent, consequently, for my guidance upon the advice 
of Parliamentary chiefs, I should feel extremely uneasy unless 
I knew their conduct was carefully watched by a well-organised, 
well-disciplined, and, if I may so call it, professional oppos- 
ition. (Hear, hear.) Nor am I ever more likely to be able to 
give my entire confidence to my Ministers than when I find 
their conduct and measures have been able to stand the test of 
an incisive tsriticism applied by their political competitors for 
office. A Governor General is bound, of course, to regard his 
Ministers as true metal, but he is never better able to do so 
than whdh they come well refined out of the Parliamentary fir§ ; 
find, my lords and gentlemen, this is doubly the ease when 
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one is able to feel —and I am happy to say I have always been 
able to feel — the most unlimited confidence in the integrity 
and wkdom of the Parliament of the country whose affairs I 
administer. As long as one can feel certain that not oniy 
the material interests, but, what is of more importance, the 
honour and reputation of the country can be safely trusted to 
its Parliament, there is no situation in the world happier than 
that of a constitutional ruler. No Eastern despot or European 
autocrat can feel anything approaching to the satisfaction with 
which he watches the march of those events upon the happy 
and fortunate issue of which so much of his own peace and 
reputation must depend. And I am certain there have never 
been any individuals who have had greater cause and oppor- 
tunities for appreciating these characteristics of a popular 
assembly than those persons who, like my predecessors and 
myself, have had the good fortune to preside over the free 
Dominion of Canada. And, my lords and gentlemen, these 
circumstances to which I have briefly alluded are, I am happy 
to say, continually receiving a more marked recognition at the 
hands, not merely of the people of this country, but, what is 
even of greater importance, at those of the inhabitants of the 
United States. Nothing, in fact, can be more friendly than 
the relations and feelings that prevail between the Canadian 
people and their neighbours across the frontier. Whatever 
may have been the case in former times, every thoughtful 
citizen of the United States is now convinced that the fate of 
Canada has been unalterably fixed and determined, and that 
she is destined to move in her own separate and individual 
orbit. So far from regarding this with jealousy, the public of 
the United States contemplates with a generous enthusiasm 
the daily progress of Canada’s prosperous career. In fact, 
they are wise enough to understand that it is infinitely to the 
advantage of the human jaoe that the depressing monotony 
of political thought on the American continent should be 
varied and enlivened by the development of a political system 
akin to, yet diverse from their own, productive of a friendly 
emulation, and oflering many points of contrast and conpi.- 
parison, which they already begin to feii they can study 
with advantage. 
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My lords and gentlemen, I have to apologise tor liaying 
detained you at so great a length, but before I sit down I 
cannot help expressing my deep obligation to the gentleman 
who proposed my health, for the kindly and friendly terms in 
which he has been good enough to allude to me as ‘an indiv- 
idual. In reply I can only assure him that the recognition 
thus accorded to my humble efforts to do my duty will 
prove a fresh incitement to me to continue in the course which 
has merited his approval. I have no higher ambition than 
that of being able faithfully to serve my Sovereign in the 
high station in which she has placed me, worthily to maintain 
in her beautiful Dominion the honour and the dignity of her 
Crown, to imitate as.cloSely as may be her noble example in 
the discharge of my Viceregal duties, and to obtain the con- 
fidence of the Canadian people by my devotion to their service, 
and by the impartial exercise of those constitutional functions 
which attach to my high office. If to love a country with one’s 
whole heart, to feel that in each one of its inhabitants he 
iwssesscs a personal friend, to believe in its future as implicitly 
as any one of its most sanguine sons, to take a pride in every- 
thing which belongs to it — its scenery, its climate, its physical 
and moral characteristics, the idiosyncrasies of its people, 
nay their very sports and pastimes— be any test of loyalty to 
its interests, then I feel my devotion to Canada can neW be 
called in question. (Cheers.) My only regret is that my ability 
and talents are not commensurate with the desire by which 
I am possessed of rendering it effectual service. Happily, 
however, its present condition, the fortunate consummation of 
all those aspirations which under the auspices of one of my 
predecessors* have been cro\iTied by Confederation, and the 
satisfactory impulse given to its young life by the wise admin- 
istration of another,! have brought about so halcyon an epoch 
as to have rendered it a comparatively easy task for a successor 
,of less eminence and experience than theirs to carry on the 
task which they so happily inaugurated. If, therefore, at the 
end of the next three years I shall be able to complete my 
term amid the saw happy circumstances which have hitherto 
VisqlBB Monck. f Lord Lisgar. 
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cliaractensed its dnmtiDn; if I can cany with me home to 
England the consciousness that the people of Canada regard 
me as having been a faithful, loving, and a devoted servant to 
the Dominion ; if, at the same time, I am fortunate enough 
to have merited the approval of my Sovereign and countrymen 
at home, I shall consider that few public servants have ever 
reaped so honourable and so dearly prized a reward. (Loud 
cheers.) 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET GIVEN BY THE CITIZENS OP 
QUEBEC IN THE MUSIC HALL, QUEBEC. JUNE 21, 1876. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Ddfperin said : — 
Mr. Mayor, your Honour, «,nd Gentlemen, I can assure you 
that it is with feelings of no ,ordinary emotion that I find 
myself called upon to address a public audience in the ancient 
capital of Canada, for I cannot help remembering under what 
varioiis conditions, in how many vital emergencies, at what 
supreme epochs in its history, during the last three hundred 
years, my predecessors have had occasion to harangue the 
citizens of Quebec. In a thousand vicissitudes of fortune, in 
perpetual alternations of triumph a^jd despondency, when 
hordes of savages were lurking round your palisades, when 
famine had prostrated your strength, and the unaccustomed 
rigours of an Arctic winter had benumbed your faculties, 
when novel forms of pestilence devastated your homes, crown- 
ing your clergy and your sisterhoods with the aureole of 
martyrdom, when foreign leaguers assaulted your indepen- 
dence, and hostile cannon threatened your battlements. Viceroy 
after Viceroy has appealed to your patience, your fortitude, 
your charity, your patriotism, and never once, whether in good 
fortune or ill fortune, has the appeal been made in vain. (Great 
applause.) Hap*pily, however, those days of dramatic oratory 
are over. From the rock on which your city stands, once 
isolated by ap. interminable ocean of primajval forest, and a 
\faste of barbarism, there now on every side stretches out to 
the horizon a perfectly ideal prospect of agricultural wealth and 
beauty, whjle your pojlitical dominion, at one time reaching no 
further than the ra^|;of your primitive artillery, now requires* 
two oceans to confllre it. As a consequence of this extraordi- 

N 
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nary growth the personal and autocratic administration of the 
Regal Representatives in this country has been superseded by 
the infinitely safer, more effective, and less obnoxious regimen 
of Parliamentary Government. (Applause.) But though re- 
lieved of the wider responsibilities which weighed so heavily 
upon the earlier occupants of the office, and brought them into 
such close, though not always harmonious intimacy with the 
community they ruled, the Governor Generals of to-day find 
themselves all the better able to cultivate those friendly 
social relations with the inhabitants of the country which it is 
one of their chief duties to maintain, and of which this 
splendid banquet is a most gratifying exhibition. And proud 
am I to think that the admiration I hdve always felt for the 
beauty of your town, which in my opinion is rivalled by that 
of only two other capitals in the world, and the deep sense I 
entertain of the singular kindness and ■ affection ev.inced 
towards me by your citizens, have evoked so flattering a 
recognition as that which is being extended to me at this 
moment. I only wish I conld make an adequate return for 
so much good-will, but there is one thing at all events which 
I can do — I can seiz& this opportunity of expressing my 
heartiest and warmest sympathies with the efforts which you, 
Mr. Mayor, and your enlightened townsmen are making to do 
justice to the glorious inheritance you have received from 
those who have gone before you, by devoting your energies to 
the moral improvement, the commercial development, and the 
external embellishment of this renow ned and ancient city. It 
is with especial pleasure I have learned that there is now every 
prospect of your being able to accomplish the scheme which 
has been set on foot for the preservation and beautifying of 
your fortifications, combining, as it does, a due regard for the 
requirements of your increasing traffic, by the enlargement 
and multiplication of your thoroughfares, with the careful 
protection from the hands of the Vandal of those glorious 
bastions which girdle the town, and which are dignified by so 
many interesting historical associations. There was a time 
<when, through ignorance and a gross indifference to the past, 
thp precious relics of .antiquity were lightly regarded, and in 
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many cases irreparably injured, but the resentment, the con- 
tempt, and the objurgations with which the authors of such 
devastations have since been visited by their indignant 
<lescendants evince how completely the world has ‘awakened 
to the obligation of preserving with a pious solicitude the 
records of a bygone age. But if this obligation is imperative 
on the other side of the Atlantic, where the vestiges not only 
of mediaeval art, but even of classic times, are to be found in 
considerable profusion, how much more is it incumbent upon 
us to maintain intact the one city on this continent which 
preserves the romantic characteristics of its early origin — a 
city the picturesqueness o6 whose architecture and war-scathed 
environments presents a spectacle unlike any other which is to 
be found between Cape Horn and the North Pole. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen of the Town Council, you must remember that you 
hold Quebec not merely as Ij^ie delegates of its citizens, not 
merely even in the interest of the people of Canada, but as 
trustees on behalf of civilisation and of the inhabitants of the 
whole American continent, by whom the ruin and degradatidn 
of its antique battlements would be regarded as an irreparable 
outrage and a common loss. But, gentlemen, happily there is 
no danger of the perpetration of any such suicidal destruction. 
Far from lending a traitorous hand to assist the ravages of 
time, you are making preparations to still further exalt and 
adorn your crowm of towers, and sure am I that in after ages, 
when a maturer civilisation shall have still further changed 
the face of Canada into one which it may at present be 
beyond our imagination to conceive, your descendants of that 
day will regard with feelings of everlasting gratitude those 
wise lediles who handed down to them intact so precious a 
memorial of their countiy’s past, a memorial which each 
lapsing century will invest with an ever-deepening glow of 
interest. And, gentlemen, you must not suppose that the 
Ikudable efforts you are making have escaped the observation 
of our fellow-countrymen at home. No sooner was it known 
in England that a scheme had been inaugurated for the 
embellishment of the fortifications of Quebec, than the Secre- 
tary of State for War, as the official representative Jmd 
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spokesman of the military sympathies of the Empire, an- 
nounced to me his intention of testifying his own admiration, 
and the admiration of the soldier world of Great Britain at 
what we were about to do, by asking the Imperial House of 
Commons — who responded with acclamation to the proposal — 
to vote a sum of money to be expended in the decoration of 
some point along your walls in such a manner as might serve 
to connect it with the joint memory of those two illustrious 
heroes, Wolfe and Montcalm (great applause), whose deeds of 
valour and whose noble deaths in the service of their respective 
countries would have been alone sufficient to immortalise the fair 
fortress for whose sake they contended, and whose outworks they 
watered with their blood. But, gentleftien, the news of your 
praiseworthy exertions has moved the heart and sympathies of 
even a greater personage than the Secretary of State for War. 
The Queen of England herself, who takes as much pride and 
interest in all that is doing in her distant colonies as she does 
in what happens within a stone’s throw of her palace, has been 
graciously pleased to command me to take an early oppor- 
tunity — and what better opportunity could I take than the 
present — of conveying 1;o you, Mr. Mayor, and to those who 
are associated with you in this creditable enterprise, and to 
the (citizens of Quebec, whose patriotism has authorised you 
to engage in it, her warm approval of the project which has 
been set on foot, and her hearty sympathy with the enlightened 
sentiments which have inspired it. Furthermore she has 
expressed a desire to be associated personally with the work 
by presenting her good city of Quebec with one of the new 
gateways with which your enceinte is to be pierced, for the 
erection of which Her Majesty has been good enough to 
forward to me a handsome subscription (tremendous applause, 
the whole company rising and cheering for some minutes), 
and which she desires nfdy be named after her father, the 
late Duke of Kent, who for so many years lived {hnongst youf 
and who to his dying day retained so lively a recollection 
of the kindness and courtesy with which he was treated. 

. Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, this would not be the place jbo 
enter into any discussion of the details of the projected im- 
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provements, or of the mode by which they are to be carried out. 
But there is one leading principle which I trust may be kept in 
view, namely, to arrange that there should be one continuous 
uninterrupted pathway for pedestrians along the entire circuit 
of the ramparts starting westward from Durham Terrace, round 
the base of the Citadel, and so by the Esplanade, the Artillery 
Barracks, Palace Gate, the Grand Battery, past the present 
Parliament Buildings, across Mountain Street, back to Durham 
Terrace again. If this is accomplished, you will possess a walk 
which for its convenience, for its freedom from noise, danger, 
and interruption, — ^for the variety and beauty of its points of 
view, and for its historical and civic interest, will be absolutely 
unequalled. I am happy to think that the inexhaustible store 
of cut stone, of which the obsolete and superfluous outworks 
beyond the walls are composed, will supply cheap, handy, and 
ample materials for the repair of the dilapidated portions of 
the bastions, and for the construction of the contemplated 
gateways. But in resorting to these materials I hope you will 
avoid the error committed by the zealous but not very en- 
lightened agent of a friend of mine in Ireland. Upon the 
estate of this nobleman there stood an ancient tower, the relic 
of a castle which in ruder ages his ancestors had inhabited. 
Finding that mischievous children, cattle, tourists, donkeys 
(laughter), and other trespassers of that sort were forestalling 
the depredations of time, he instructed his man of business 
to protect the ruin with a wall, and left for England. On 
returning he took an early opportunity of visiting the spot, 
to see whether, as his agent had already assured him, his 
orders had been properly executed. Judge of his dismay 
when he found indeed a beautiful new wall, six feet high, 
running rou^d the site of the old castle, but the castle 
itself levelled to the ground. (Great laughter.) The econo- 
mical agent had pulled down the tower in order to build 
the wall with the stones of which it was composed. (Be- 
newed laughter.) 

But, gentlemen, I must detain you no longer, and yet before 
I sit down there is one observation I cannot help desiring ,to 
'make. I cannot help wishing to express the extreme satis- 
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faction which I experience in observing with what alacrity 
and self-abnegation the chief citizens of Quebec, gentlemen 
whose private occupations and engagements must be extremely 
absorbing, are content to sacrifice their domestic leisure, and 
the interests of their private business in order to give their 
time and attention to the public service, and the direction and 
manag ement of your municipal affairs. (Cheers.) And in 
paying this well-deserved compliment to those whom I am 
immediately addressing, I am happy to think that I can 
extend it with equal justice to the municipalities of Canada 
at large. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I take it that there is no 
more healthy sign of national life than this, or rather that 
there would be no more fatal indifiati^n of an unpatriotic, 
selfish, and despicable spirit, than wore what are called the 
business-men of the country, that is to say, those persons 
who, by their education, character, habits, and intelligence, 
are best fitted to serve her, being tempted by an over- 
absorption in their private business, to abstain from all 
contact with public affairs, and from a due participation 
in the onerous and honourable strife of municipal or parlia- 
mentary politics. Wera.such a defection on the part of 
the most intelligent, energetic, and high-principled men of 
the country to prevail, the consequence would be that the 
directfon of its affairs would fall into the hands of corrupt 
adventurers and trading politicians, and that the moral tone 
of the nation as a nation would deteriorate throughout every 
stratum of society ; and what, I ask, is the worth of the largest 
fortune in the world, of the most luxurious mansion, of all the 
refinements and amenities of civilisation, if we cannot bo 
proud of the country in which we enjoy them (loud applause), 
if we are compelled to blush for the infamy o^ our rulers, if 
we cannot claim part in the progress and history of our 
country, if our hearts do ^ot throb in unison with the vital 
pulse of the national existence, if we merely cling to it as 
parasites cling to a* growth of rotten vegetation. (Applause.) 
Of course I do not mean to imply that we should dl insist 
on being Prime Ministers, Secretaries of State, or ‘Mayors^ 
pr Members of Parliament, ©r Town Councillors. (Laughter.) 
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Such aspirations in all would be neither useful nor desir- 
able. A large proportion of the energies of the community 
must be always employed in building up its mercantile, 
manufacturing and agricultural status, and in its learned 
professions, but I venture to think that no one, especially 
in a young country, no matter what his occupation, should 
consider himself justified in dissociating himself altogether 
from all contact with political afifairs. The busiest of us 
can examine, analyse, and judge ; we can all canvass, vote, 
protest, and contend for our opinion ; we can all feel that we 
are active members of a young commonwealth, whose future 
prospects and prosperity depend upon the degree of patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, and demotion with which we apply our energies 
in our several stations to hbr material, moral and political 
development. The principle, I am happy to think, has been 
duly appreciated by my fellow-subjects on this side of the 
Atlantic, and it gives me the greatest pleasure to think that 
here, as at home, due honour and recognition is accorded to 
those who, like you, Mr. Mayor, like you, gentlemen, who 
surround me, like the two Prime Ministers, and the members 
of the two Governments with which I have been associated 
since 1 came into the country, have sacrificed many an oppor- 
tunity of increasing their private fortunes, and of enhancing 
the worldly position of their families in order that th^y may 
render more faithful and undivided service to their beloved 
Canada, and the Empire of which she is the fairest offshoot. 
(Great cheering.) 
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SPEECH AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, VICTORIA, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. SEPTEMBER 20. 1876. 

Lord Dufperin said : — Gentlemen, I am very glad to have an 
opportunity before quitting British Columbia of thanking you, 
and through you the citizens of "Victoria, not only for the 
general kindness and courtesy ‘I have met with during my 
residence among you, but especially for the invitation to the 
banquet with which you proposed to honour me. I regret that 
my engagements did not permit me to accept this additional 
proof of your hospitality. Perhaps, however, gentlemen, I 
may be permitted to take advantage of this occasion to express 
to you the satisfaction and enjoyment I have derived from 
my recent progress through such portions of British Columbia 
as I have been able to reach within the short period at my 
disposal. I am well aware that I have visited but a small 
proportion of your domains, and that there are many im- 
portant centres of population from which I have been kept 
aloof. Most especially have I to regret my inability to reach 
Cariboo, the chief theatre of your mining industry, and the 
home of a community with whose feelings, wishes, and senti- 
ments it would have been very advantageous for me to have 
become personally acquainted. Still, by dint of considerable 
exertion, I have traversed the entire coast of British Columbia, 
from its southern extremity to Alaska. I have penetrated to 
the head of Bute Inlet. , I have examined the Seymour 
Narrows, and the other channels which intervene between 
the head of Bute Inlet and Vancouver Island. I have looked 
into the mouth of Dean’s Canal, and passed across the entrance 
to Gardiner’s Channel. I have visited Mr. Duncan’s wonderful 
seMement at Metlahketlah, and the interesting Methodist 
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luu^ion at Fort Simpson, and liave tlius been enabled to 
realise what scen^ of primitive peace and innocence, of 
idyllic beauty and material comfort, can be pr^ented by 
the stalwart men and comely maidens of an Indian com- 
munity under the wise administration of a judicious and 
devoted Christian missionary. I have passed across the in- 
tervening Sound to Queen Charlotte Island and to Skidegate, 
and studied with wonder the strange characteristics of a 
Hydah village with its forest of heraldic pillars. I have been 
presented with the sinister opportunity of descending upon a 
tribe of our Pagan savages in the very midst of their drunken 
orgies and barbarous rites, and after various other explorations 
I have had the privilege* of visiting the Eoyal city of New 
Westminster. Taking from Ithat spot a new departure, we 
proceeded up the valley of the Fraser, where the river has 
cloven its way through the granite ridges and bulwarks of the 
Cascade Eange, and along a road of such admirable construc- 
tion, considering the engineering difficulties of the line and 
the modest resources of the colony when it was built, as does 
the greatest credit to the able administrator who directed its 
execution. Passing thence into the open valleys and over the 
rounded eminences beyond, we had an opportunity of appre- 
ciating the pastoral resources and agricultural capabilities of 
what is known as the bunch-grass country. Wherever we 
went we found the same kindness, the same loyalty, the 
same honest pride in their country and institutions, which 
characterise the English race throughout the world, while Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects on their spirited horses, which the 
ladies of their families seem to bestride with as much ease 
and grace as their husbands or brothers, notwithstanding the 
embarrassment of one baby on the pommel and another on the 
crupper, met us everywhere in large numbers, and testified in 
their untutored fashion their genuine devotion to their white 
pother. Having journeyed into the interior as far as Kam- 
loops, and admired from a lofty eminence in its neighbour- 
hood what seemed an almost interminable prospect of grazing 
lands and valleys susceptible of cultivation, we were force^ 
with much reluctance to turn our faces homewards to Victoria. 
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And now that I am back, it may perhaps interest you to learn 
what are the impressions I have derived during my journey. 
Well, I may frankly tell you that I think British Columbia a 
glorious province, a province which Canada should be proud 
to possess, and whose association with the Dominion she ought 
to regard as the crowning triumph of federation. Such a 
spectacle as its coast line presents is not to be paralleled by 
any country in the world. Day after day, for a whole week, 
in a vessel of nearly 2,000 tons, we threaded a labyrinth of 
watery lanes and reaches that wound endlessly in and out of 
a network of islands, promontories, and peninsulas for thousands 
of miles, unruffled by the slightest swell from the adjoining 
ocean, and presenting at every turn* an« ever-shifting combina- 
tion of rock, verdure, forest, glader, and snow-capped mountains 
of unrivalled grandeur and beauty. When it is remembered 
that this wonderful system of navigation, equally well adapted 
to the largest line of battle ship and the frailest canoe, fringes 
the entire seaboard of your province, and communicates at 
points sometimes more than a hundred miles from the coast 
with a multitude of valleys stretching eastward into the 
interior, at the same time that it is furnished with innumerable 
harbours on either hand, one is lost in admiration at the 
facilities for intercommunication which are thus provided for 
the future inhabitants of this region. It is true that at the 
present moment they lie unused except by the Indian fisher- 
man and villager, but the day will surely come when the 
rapidly diminishing stores of pine upon the Continent will be 
still further exhausted, and when the nations of Eiirope, as 
well as of America, will be obliged to resort to British Columbia 
for a material of which you will by that time be the principal 
depositary. Already from an adjoining port op the mainland 
a large trade is being done in lumber with Great Britain, 
Europe, and South America, and I venture to think that ere 
long the ports of the United States will perforce be throwi^ 
open to your traffic. I had the pleasure* of urttnessing the 
overthrow by the axes of your woodmen of one of your forest 
giants, that towered to the height of 250 feet above our heads, 
and whose rings bore witness that it dated its birth from tfie 
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reign of the Fourth Edward; and where he grew, and for 
thousands of miles along the coast beyond him, millions of his 
contemporaries are awaiting the same fate. With such facili- 
ties of access as I have described to the very heart and centre 
of your forest lands, where almost every tree can be rolled from 
the spot upon which it grows to the ship which is to transfer it 
to its destination, it would be difficult to over-estimate the 
opportunities of industrial development. But I have learnt a 
further lesson. I have had opportunities of inspecting some 
of the spots where your mineral wealth is stored, and here 
again the ocean stands your friend, the mouths of the coal-pits 
I have visited almost opening into the hulls of the vessels 
that are to convey theif contents across the ocean. When it is 
further remembered that inexhaustible supplies of iron ore are 
found in juxtaposition with your coal, no one can blame you 
for regarding the beautiful island on which you live as having 
been especially favoured by Providence in the distribution of 
these natural gifts. But still more precious minerals than 
either coal or iron enhance the value of your possessions. As 
we skirted the banks of the Fraser we were met at eyery turn 
by evidences of its extraordinary supjAies of fish, but scarcely 
less frequent were the signs afforded us of the golden treasures 
it rolls down, nor need any traveller think it strange tp see 
the Indian fisherman hauling out a salmon on to the sands 
whence the miner beside him is sifting the golden ore. 
But the signs of mineral wealth which have attracted my 
attention are tis nothing, I understand, to what is exhibited in 
Cariboo, Cassiar, and along the valley of the Stickeen, and 
most grieved am I to think that I have not had time to testify 
by my presence amongst them to the sympathy I feel with the 
adventurous psospector and the miner in their arduous enter- 
prises. I had also the satisfaction of having pointed out to me 
places where lodes of silver only await greater facilities of 
access to be'worked with profit and advantage. But perhaps 
the greatest surprise in store for us was the discovery, on our 
exit from the pass through the Cascade Kange, of the noble 
expanse <5f pastoral lands and the long vistas of fertile valleys 
which opened out on every side as we advanced through the 
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oountay, and which, as I could see ivith nay ovfiy 
various keights we |raversed, e^tehdecl in xt)pnde^Ai^land 
slopes or in gentle depressions^ fo? hundreds of mil^ to thefQot 
of the Rocky Mountaii^ proving tJaat the mountiun iranges 
which frown along your ooaM no mor©;>accuiately indicate the 
nature of the territory they gu^d than doiBs t|ite w(iR of break- 
ing surf that roars along a tropic Ibeach^ presaga 
undulating sea that gUttera in the shn beyoi^i ' * ^ sji ■ jfy 
But you will very likely ask ;^ine; pf what ISomce hi. you a^^ 
these resoiftces which I describe, if they and you are to 
remain locked up in a distant and at present inacOebible 
comer Of the Dominion, cut off by a trackless waste of inter- 
vening territory from all intercourse, whether of a social or of 
a commercial character, with those with whom you are politically 
united. Well, "gentlemen, I can only answer ; of compara- 
tively little use, or, at all events, of far less profit than they 
would'immediately; becomou were the railway, upon whose 
constmction you naturally counted when you entered into 
Confederation, once completed. But here I feel I am touching 
upon dangerous ground. You are well aware that from the 
first moment I set foot ki the province I was careful to inform 
every one who approached me that I came here as the Governor 
General of Canada, and the representative of Her Majesty, 
exactly in the same way as I had passed through other 
provinces of the Dominion, in order to make acquaintance 
with the people, their wants, wishes, and aspirations, and to 
learn as much as I could in regard to the physical features, 
capabilities, and resources of the province; that I had not 
come on a diplomatic mission, or as a messenger, or charged 
with any announcement either from the Imperial or from the 
Dominion Government. This statement I .beg now most 
distinctly to repeat. Kor should it be imagined that I have 
come either to persuade or to coax you into any line of action 
which you may not consider conducive to your own interests, 
or to make any new promises on behalf of my Government, or 
to renew any old ones ; least of all have I a design to force 
upBh you any further modification of those arratngements 
which were arrived at in 1874 between the Provincial and tlie 
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Gov^ the auspices of Lord Carnarvon. 

8hcniM:in3r*1^Hness of this Hnd have to be perfected, it will 
be d<mS the usual cbustitutional manner through the 
Sepretary, of '6tate. Bjit' though.! have thought it well thus 
uhmistahaldy aud effectually ^ guard against my journey to 
the provip|c;6 being *^mii|interpreted, there is, I admit, one 
missTOn -Wiih whltehi^.Pa charged, a mission that is strictly 
\vithih\^<^!^c|idl^^ the mission of testifying 

by .my iMfesende amongst yw, and by my patient and respectful 
attention to ^e?iything which may be said to ine, that the 
Goveniment and the entire people of Canada, without distinc- 
tion of party, are most sincerely desirous of cultivating with 
you those friendly and arfSectionate relations, iipon the exist- 
ence of which must depend the future harmony and solidity 
of our common Dominion. Gentlemen, this* mission I think 
you will admit I have done my best to fulfil. I think you will 
bear me witness that I have been inaccessible to no one, 
that I have shown neither impatience nor indifference 
during the conversations 1 have had with you, and that 
it would have been impossible for any one* to have exhibited 
more anxiety thoroughly to und^stand your views. I 
think it will be further admitted that I have done this, 
without in the slightest degree seeking to disturb oi^ em- 
barrass the march of your domestic politics. I have treated 
the existing ministers as it became me to treat the responsible 
advisers of the Crown in this province, and I have shown that 
deference to their opponents which is always due to Her 
Majesty’s loyal opposition. Nay, further, I think it must have 
been observed that I have betrayed no disposition either to 
create or to foment in what might be termed, though most 
incorrectly, the interest of Canada, any discord or contrariety 
of interest between the mainland of British Columbia and 
Vancouver’s Island. Such a mod® of procedure would have 
«been most * unworthy, for no true friend of the Dominion 
would be capable of any other object or desire than to give 
universal satisfaction to the province as a whole. A settle- 
n^ent of fhe pending controversy would indeed be most lamely 
concluded if it left either of the sections, into which your 
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community is geographically divided, unsatisfied. Let me 
then assure you, on the part of the Canadian Government and 
on the part of the Canadian people at large, that there is 
nothing they desire more earnestly or more fervently than to 
know and feel that you are one with them in heart, thought, 
and feeling. Canada would indeed be dead to the most self- 
evident considerations of self-interest, and to the first instincts 
of national pride, if she did not regard with satisfaction her 
connection with a province so richly endowed by nature, 
inhabited by a community so replete with British loyalty and 
pluck, while it afforded her the means of extending her con- 
fines and the outlets of her commerce to the wide Pacific and 
to the countries beyond. It is true, cirdtimstances have arisen 
to create an unfriendly and hostile feeling in your minds 
against Canada. You consider yourselves injured, and you 
certainly have been disappointed. Far be it from me to 
belittle your grievances, or to speak slightingly of your com- 
plaints. Happily my independent position relieves me from 
the necessity of engaging with you in any irritating discussion 
upon the various points which are in controversy between this 
province and the Dominion Government. On the contrary, I 
am ready to make several admissions. 1 do not suppose that 
in any part of Canada it will be denied that you have l>een 
subjected both to anxiety and uncertainty on points which 
were of vital importance to you. From first to last, sin(5e the 
idea of a Pacific Railway was originated, things, to use a 
homely phrase, have gone “ contrairy ” with it, and with everyr 
body connected with it, and you, in common with others, have 
suffered in many ways. But though, happily, it is no part of 
my duty to pronounce judgment in these matters, or to approve, 
or blame, or criticise the conduct of any one concerned, I think 
that I can render both Canada and British Columbia some 
service by speaking to certain facts which have taken place 
within my own immediate cognisance, and by thus removing ‘ 
from your minds certain wrong impressions which have 
undoubtedly taken deep root there. 

,Now, gentlemen, in discharging this task, I may almofst 
call it this duty, I am sure my observations will be received 
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by those I see around me in a candid and loyal spirit, and that 
the heat and passions which have been engendered by these 
unhappy differences will not prove an impediment to a calm 
consideration of what I am about to say, more especially as it 
will be my endeavour to avoid wounding any susceptibilities, 
or forcing upon your attention views or opinions which may 
be ungrateful to you. Of course, I well understand that the 
gravamen of the charge against the Canadian G-overnment is 
that it has failed to fulfil its treaty engagements. Those 
engagements were embodied in a solemn agreement which was 
ratified by the respective legislatures of the contracting parties, 
who were at the time perfectly independent of each other, and 
I admit they thus acc^ired all the characteristics of an inter- 
national treaty. The terms of that treaty were (to omit the 
minor items) that Canada undertook to secure, within two 
years from the date of Union, the simultaneous commence- 
ment at either end of a railway which was to connect the sea- 
board of British Columbia with the railway system of the 
Dominion, and that such railway should be completed within 
ten years from the date of Union in 1871. We are now in 
1870, five years have elapsed, and the work of construction 
even at one end can be said to have only just begun. Un- 
doubtedly, in these circumstances, every one must allo\j that 
Canada has failed to fulfil her treaty obligations towards this 
province, but unfortunately Canada has been accused not only 
of failing to accomplish her undertakings, but of what is a very 
different thing — a wilful breach of faith in having neglected 
to do so. Well, let us consider for a moment whether this 
very serious assertion is true. What was the state of things 
when the bargain was made ? At that time everything in 
Canada was prosperous, her finances were , flourishing, the dis- 
covery of the great North West had, so to speak, inflamed her 
imagination, above all things, railway enterprise in the United 
•States, and 'generally on this Continent, was being developed 
to an astounding extent. One trans-continental railway had 
been successfully executed, and several others on the same 
gigantic ‘scale were being projected : it had come to be coij- 
sidered that a railway could be flung across the Bocky 
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Mountains as readily as across a hay-field, and the observations 
of those who passed from New York to San Francisco did not 
suggest any extraordinary obstacles to undertakings of this 
description. Unfortunately, one element in the calculation 
was left entirely out of account, and that was the comparative 
ignorance which prevailed in regard to the mountain ranges 
and the mountain passes which intervened between the Hudson 
Bay Company’s possessions and our western coast. In the 
United States, for years and years, troops of emigrants had 
passed westward to Salt Lake City, to Sacramento, and to the 
Golden Gate ; every track and trail through the mountains 
was wayworn and well known ; the location of a line in that 
neighbourhood was predetermined by thfc experience of persons 
already well acquainted with the locality. But in our case 
the trans-continental passes were sparse and unfrequented, 
and from an engineering point of view may be said to have 
been absolutely unknown. It was in these circumstances that 
Canada undertook to commence her Pacific railway in two 
years, and to finish it in ten. In doing this she undoubtedly 
pledged herself to that which was a physical impossibility, for 
the moment the engineers peered over the Rocky Mountains 
into your province, they saw at once that before any one 
passage through the devious range before them could be pro- 
nounced the best, an amount of preliminary surveying would 
have to be undertaken which it would require several years to 
complete. Now, there is a legal motto which says, “ Nemo 
tenetur ad impossibile,” and I would submit to you that in the 
circumstances I have mentioned, however great the default of 
Canada, she need not necessarily have been guilty of any 
wilful breach of faith. I myself am quite convinced that when 
Canada ratified this bargain with you she acted in perfect 
good faith, and fully believed that she would accomplish her 
promise, if not within ten. years, at all events within such a 
sufficiently reasonable period as would satisfy yobr require •< 
ments. The mistake she made was in being too sanguine in 
her calculations; but remember, a portion of the blame for 
concluding a bargain impossible of accomplishment cannot bo 
confined to one only of the parties to it. The mountains which 
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have proved our stumbling-block were your mountains and in 
your territory, and however deeply an impartial observer might 
sympathise with you in the miscarriage of the two “ time ” terms 
of the compact, one of which — ^namely, the commencement of 
the line in two years from 1871 — has failed, and the other, of 
which — namely, its completion in ten — must fail, it is im- 
possible to forget that you yourselves are by no means without 
responsibility for such a result. It is quite true that, in what I 
must admit to he a most generous ' spirit, you intimated in 
various ways that you did not desire to hold Canada too strictly 
to the letter of her engagements as to time. Your expectations 
in this respect were stated by your late Lieutenant-Grovemor, 
Mr. Trutch, very fairly = and explicitly, though a very unfair 
use has been made of his words, and I have no doubt that if 
unforeseen circumstances had not intervened you would have 
exhibited as much patience as could have been expected of 
you. But a serious crisis supervened in the political career of 
Canada. Sir John Macdonald resigned office,and Mr. Mackenzie 
acceded to power, and to all the responsibilities incurred by 
Canada towards you and your province. Now it is asserted, 
and I imagine with trutli, that Mr. Mackenzie and his political 
friends had always been opposed to many portions of Canada’s 
bargain with British Columbia. It therefore came to be con- 
sidered in this province that the new Government was an 
enemy to the Pacific Eailway. But I believe this to be a 
(ioraplete misapprehension. I believe the Pacific Eailway has 
no better friend in Canada than Mr. Mackenzie, and that he 
was only opposed to the “time” terms in the bargain, because 
he believed them impossible of accomplishment, and tliat a 
conscientious endeavour to fulfil them would unnecessarily and 
ruinously increSige the financial expenditure of the country, 
and in both these opinions Mr. Mackenzie was undoubtedly 
right. With the experience we now possess — and of course it 
ais easy to be wise after the event — no one would dream of 
saying that the railway could have been surveyed, located, 
and built within the period named, or that any company who 
might undertake to build the line within that period would 
not have required double and treble the bonus that would* 
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have been sufficient had the construction been arranged for at 
a more leisurely rate ; but surely it would be both ungenerous 
and unreasonable for British Columbia to entertain any hostile 
feelings towards Mr. Mackenzie on this account, nor is he to be 
blamed, in my opinion, if on entering office in so unexpected a 
manner he took time to consider the course which he should 
pursue in dealing with a question of such great importance. 
His position was undoubtedly a very embarrassing one. His 
Government had inherited responsibilities which he knew, 
and which the country had come to know, could not be dis- 
charged. Already British Columbia had commenced to cry 
out for the fulfilment of the bargain, and that at the very 
time that Canada had come to *the* conclusion that the 
relaxation of some of its conditions was necessary. Out 
of such a condition of affairs it was almost inevitable that 
there should arise in the first place delay — for all changes 
of government necessarily check the progress of public 
business — and in the next place, friction, controversy, collision 
between the province and the Dominion. Happily it is not 
necessary that I should follow the course of that quarrel or 
discuss the various pointe that w'ere then contested. You cannot 
expect me to make any admissions in respect to the course my 
Ministers have thought it right to pursue, nor would it 
be gracious upon my part to criticise the action of your pro- 
vince during this painful period. Out of the altercation which 
then ensued there issued, under the auspices of Lord Carnarvon, 
a settlement ; and when an agreement has been arrived at, the 
sooner the incidents connected w'ith the conflict which preceded 
it are forgotten, the better. Here then, we have arrived at a 
new era ; the former laches of Canada, if any such there had 
been, are condoned, and the two time terms qjf the treaty are 
relaxed on the one part, wffiile on the other certain specific 
obligations are superaddefl to the main article in the original 
bargain; that is to say — again omitting minoi* items — thp 
province agreed to the Pacific Bailway being completed in 
sixteen years from 1874, and to its being begun “ as soon as 
the surveys shall have been completed,” instead of* at a fixed 
Hate, while the Dominion Government undertook to construct 
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at once a railway from Esqnimalt to Nanaimo, to hurry for- 
ward the surveys with the utmost possible despatch, and as 
soon as construction should have begun, to spend two millions 
a year in the prosecution of the work. I find that in this part 
of the world these arrangements have come to be known as 
the “ Carnarvon Terms.” It is a very convenient designation, 
and I am quite content to adopt it on one condition, namely, 
that Lord Carnarvon is not to be saddled with any original 
responsibility in regard to any of these terms but one. The 
main body of the terms are Mr. Mackenzie’s. All that Lord 
Carnarvon did was to suggest that the proposed expenditure 
should be two millions a year instead of one million and a half, 
and that a time limit shpuld be added. But as you are well aware, 
this last condition was necess&rily implied in the preceding 
one relating to the annual expenditure — for, once committed 
to that expenditure, Canada in self-defence would be obliged 
to hasten the completion of the line in order to render repro- 
ductive the capital she sank. It is, therefore, but just to Lord 
Carnarvon that he should be absolved from the responsibility 
of having been in any way the inventor of what are. known as 
the Carnarvon Terms. Lord Carnarvon merely did what every 
arbitrator would do in the circumstances ; he found the parties 
already agreed in respect to the principal items of the bargain, 
and was consequently relieved from pronouncing on their in- 
trinsic merits, and he proceeded at once to suggest the further 
concession which would be necessary to bring the province 
into final accord with her opponent. In pursuance of this 
agreement the Canadian Government organised a series of 
surveying parties upon a most extensive and costly scale. In 
fact during the last two years two millions of money have been 
expended upoq these operations alone. The chief engineer 
himself has told me that Mr. Mackenzie had given him carte 
hlanche in the matter, so anxious was he to have the route 
^determined without delay, and that the mountains were already 
full of as many theodolites and surveyors as they could hold. 
I am aware that it is asserted — indeed, as much has been said 
to me since I came here— that these surveys were merely 
multiplied in order to furnish an excuse for further delay*. 

o 2 
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Well, that is a hard saying. But upon this point I can speak 
from my own personal knowledge, and I am sure that what I 
say on this head will be accepted as the absolute truth. During 
the whole of the period under review 1 was in constant personal 
communication with Mr. Fleming, and was kept acquainted 
by that gentleman with everything that was being done. I 
knew the position of every surveying party in the area under 
examination. Now Mr. Fleming is a gentleman in whose 
integrity and in whose professional ability every one I address 
has the most perfect confidence. Mr. Fleming was the respons- 
ible engineer who planned those surveys and determined 
the lines along which they were to be carried, and over 
and over again Mr. Fleming hai^ e'^.plained to me how 
unexpected were the difficulties he had to encounter, how 
repeatedly after following hopefully a j)articular route his 
engineers found themselves stopped by an impassable wall of 
mountain, and how trail after trail had to be examined and 
abandoned before he had hit on anything like a practicable 
route. Even now, after all that has been done, a glance at 
the map will show you how devious and eiTatic is the line 
which appears to afford the only tolerable exit from the laby- 
rinthine ranges of the Cascade mountains. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, what has been bruited abroad in the sense to whicdr 
I have alluded, I am sure it will be admitted, nay, I know it 
is admitted, that as far as the prosecution of the surveys is 
concerned Canada has used due diligence — yes, more than due 
diligence — in her desire to comply with that section of the 
Carnarvon Terms. You must remember that it is a matter of 
the greatest moment, involving the success of the entii:e scheme, 
and calculated permanently to affect the future destiny of the 
people of Canada, that a right decision should be arrived at in 
regard to the location of the western portion of the line, and a 
minister would be a traitor to a most sacred trust if he allowed 
himself to be teazed, intimidated, or cajoled into any*precipitate 
decision on such a momentous point until every possible route 
had been duly examined. When I left Ottawa the engineers 
seemed disposed to report that the ultimate choice would lie 
between one of two routes, both starting from Fort George, 
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namely, that which leads to the head of Dean’s Canal and 
that which terminates in Bute Inlet. Of these two, the line 
to Dean’s Canal is the shorter by some forty miles, and would 
be considerably the cheaper by reason of its easier grades ; 
the ultimate exit of this channel to the sea is also more direct 
than the tortuous * navigation out of Bute Inlet ; but Mr. 
Mackenzie added — though you must not take what I am 
now going to say as a definite conclusion on his part, or an 
authoritative communication on mine — that provided the dif- 
ference in expense was not so great as to forbid it, he would 
desire to adopt what might be the less advantageous route 
from the Dominion point pf view, in order to follow that line 
which would most aptfy meet the requirements of the province. 
Without pronouncing an opinion on the merits of either of the 
routes, which it is no part of my business to do, I may venture 
to say that in this principle I think Mr. Mackenzie is right, 
and that it would be wise and generous of Canada to consult 
the local interests of Britisii Columbia by bringing the line 
and its terminus within roach of existing settlements if it can 
be done without any undue sacrifice of public money. From a 
recent article in the Toronto Glohe it would seem as though the 
Bute Inlet line had finally found favour with the Government, 
— though 1 myself Iiave no information on the point — and* I am 
happy to see from the statistics furnished by that journal that 
not only has the entire line to the Pacific been at last surveyed, 
located, graded, and its profile taken, but that the calculated 
expenses of construction, though very great, and to be incurred 
only after careful consideration, are far less than were anti- 
cipated. Well, gentlemen, should the indications we have 
received of the intentions of the Government prove correct, 
you are very ifiuch to be congratulated, for I am well aware 
that the line to Bute Inlet is the one which you have always 
favouK 3 d, and I should hope that now at least you will be 
•satisfied that the Canadian Government has strained every 
nerve, as it undertook to do, to fulfil to the letter its first and 
principal obligation under the Carnarvon Terms, by prosecuting 
with the utmost despatch the surveys of the line to the Paci:^c 
coast. I only wish that Waddington Harbour, at the hea^ of 
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the Inlet, were a better port, I confess to having but a very 
poor opinion of it, and certainly the acquaintance I have made 
with Seymour Narrows and the intervening channels, which 
will have to be bridged or ferried, did not lead me to think 
them very favourable to either operation. 

Well, then, we now come to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway. I am well aware of the very great importance 
you attach to this work, and of course I am perfectly ready to 
admit that its immediate execution was promised to you in 
the most definite and absolute manner under Lord Carnarvon’s 
arbitration. I am not, therefore, surprised at the irritation 
and excitement occasioned in this ^city by the non-fulfilment 
of this item in the agreement— nay, 1 wish to go further; 

I think it extremely natural that the miscarriage of this part 
of the bargain should have provoked very strenuous language, 
and deeply embittered feelings ; nor am I surprised that you 
should, in your vexation, put a very injurious construction on 
the conduct of those who had undertaken to realise your 
hopes ; but still I know that I am addressing high-minded 
and reasonable men, and moreover that you are perfectly 
convinced that I woulcf sooner cut off my right hand than 
utter a single word that I do not know to be an absolute 
truthk Two years have passed since the Canadian Govern- 
ment undertook the construction of the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway, and the Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railway 
is not even commenced, and what is more, there does not at 
present seem the remotest prospect of its being commenced. 
What, then, is the history of the case, and who is answerable 
for your disappointment ? I know you consider ^that it is 
Mr. Mackenzie. I am not here to defend Mr. Mackenzie, his 
policy, his proceedings, or his utterances. I hftpe this will be 
clearly understood. In anything I have hitherto said I have 
done nothing of this sort, nor do I intend to do so. I have 
merely stated to you certain matters with which 1 thought if ‘ 
well for you to be acquainted, because they have been mis- 
apprehended, and what 1 now tell you are also matters of fact 
^ithin my own cognizance, and which have no relation Ao 
Mr^ Mackenzie as the head of a political party, and I tell them 
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to you not only in your own interest, but in the interest of 
public morality and English honour. In accordance with his 
engagements to you in relation to the Nanaimo and Esquimalt 
Eailway, Mr. Mackenzie introduced, so soon as it was possible, 
a Bill into the Canadian House of Commons, thie clauses of 
which were admitted by your representatives in Parliament 
to discharge fully his obligations to yourselves and to Lord 
Carnarvon in respect of that undertaking, and he carried it 
through the Lower House by a large majority. 1 have reason 
to think that many of his supporters voted for the Bill with 
very great misgivings both as to the policy of the measure 
and the intrinsic merits of the railway ; but their leader had 
pledged himself to exeAiise his parliamentary influence to 
pass it, and they very properly carried it through for him. 
It wont up to the Senate, and was thrown out by that body by 
a majority of two. Well, 1 have learnt with regret that there 
is a very widespread conviction in this community that Mr. 
iVlackenzio had surreptitiously procured the defeat of his own 
measure in the Upper House. Had Mr. Mackenzie dealt so 
treacherously by Lord Carnarvon, by the representative of his 
Sovereign in this country, or by you, he would have been 
guilty of a most atrocious act, of which I trust no public man 
in Canada or in any other British colony could be capable. 
I tell you in the most emphatic terms, and I pledge ihy own 
honour on the point, that Mr. Mackenzie was not guilty of any 
sucli base and deceitful conduct — had I thought him guilty 
of it either he would have ceased to be Prime Minister, or I 
should have left the country. But the very contrary was the 
fact. While these events were passing I was in constant 
personal communication with Mr. Mackenzie. I naturally 
watched the 4 )rogr(}ss of the Bill with the greatest anxiety, 
because I was aware of the eagerness with which the Act was 
desired in Victoria, and because I had long felt the deepest 
sympathy* with you in the succession of disappointments to 
which by the force of circumstances you had been exposed. 
When the Bill had passed the House of Commons by a large 
majority with the assent of the leader of the Opposition, I, in 
common with every one else, concluded it was safe, and the 
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adverse vote of the Senate took me as much by surprise as it 
did you and the rest of the world. I saw Mr. Mackenzie the 
next day, and I have seldom seen a man more annoyed or 
disconcerted than he was ; indeed, he was driven at that inter- 
view to protest, with more warmth than he had ever before 
used, against the decision of the English Government, which 
had, on the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, refused 
to allow him to add to the members of the Senate after Prince 
Edward Island had entered the Confederation. “ Had I been 
permitted,” he said to me, “to exercise my rights in that 
respect this would not have happened, but how can these mis- 
chances be prevented in a body, the majority of which, having 
been nominated by my political oppi^nent, are naturally hostile 
to me ? ” Now, gentlemen, ydur acquaintance with Parlia- 
mentary Government must tell you that this last observation 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s was a perfectly just one. My attention 
has been drawn to the fact tliat two of Mr. Mackenzie’s party 
supported his Conservative opponents in the rejection of the 
bill; but surely you do not imagine that a Prime Minister 
can deal with his supporters in the Senate as if they were 
a regiment of soldiers. «In the House of Commons he has a 
better chance of maintaining party discipline, for the con- 
stituencies are very apt to resent any insubordination on tlie 
part oV their members towards the leader of their choice. But 
a senator is equally independent of the Crown, the minister, 
or the people, and as in the House of Lords at home, so in the 
Second Chamber in Canada, gentlemen will run from time to 
time on the wrong side of the post. But it has been observed* 
— granting that the two members in question did nqt vote as 
they did at Mr. Mackenzie’s instigation —he has exhibited his 
perfidy in not sending in his resignation as sooq as the Senate 
had pronounced against the Bill. Now, gentlemen, you cannot 
expect me to discuss Mr. Mackenzie’s conduct in that respect. 
It would be very improper for me to do so ; but though I 
cannot discuss Mr. Mackenzie’s conduct, I am perfectly at 
liberty to tell you what I myself should have done had Mr. 
Mackenzie tendered to me his resignation. I should have 
told him that in my opinion such a course was quite unju^ 
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tifiable, that as the House of Commons was then constituted 
I saw no prospect of the Queen’s Government being advan- 
tageously carried on except under his leadership, and that 
were he to resign at that time the greatest inconvenience and 
detriment would ensue to the public service. That is what 
I should have said to Mr. Mackenzie in the event contem- 
plated, and I have no doubt that the Parliament and the 
people of Canada would have confirmed my decision. But it 
has been furthermore urged that Mr. Mackenzie ought to have 
reintroduced the Bill. Well, that is again a point I cannot 
discuss, but I may tell you this, that if Mr. Mackenzie had 
done so, I very much doubt that he would have succeeded in 
carrying it a second* tiifte even in the House of Commons. 
The fact is that Canada at large, whether rightly or wrongly 
I do not say, has unmistakably shown its approval of the vote 
of the Senate. xVn opinion has come to prevail from one end 
of the Dominion to the other — an opinion which I find is 
acquiesced in by a considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
of British Columbia — that the Nanaimo and Esquimalt Railway 
cannot stand upon its own merits, and that its coiistruction as 
a Government enterprise would be,* at all events at present, 
a useless expenditure of the public money. Now, again, let 
me assure you that I am not presuming to convey to yyu any 
opinion of ray own on this much contested point! Even did 
I entertain any misgivings on the subject, it would be very 
ungracious for me to parade them in your presence, and on 
such an occasion. I am merely communicating to you my 
c{.)njecture why it is that Mr. Mackenzie has shown no signs 
of his intention to reintroduce the Nanaimo and Esquimalt 
Railway Bill into Parliament, namely, because he knew he 
had no chanct\ of getting it ptissed. 

Well, then, gentlemen, of whom and of what have you to 
complain ? Well, you have every right from your point of 
, view to complain of the Canadian Senate. You have a right 
to say that after the Government of the day had promised 
that a measure, upon which a majority of the inhabitants of an 
importatit province had set their hearts, should be passed, it 
was ill-advised and unhandsome of that body not to confirm 
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the natural expectation which had been thus engendered in 
your breasts, especially when that work was itself offered as a 
solatium to you for a previous injury. I fully admit that it is 
a very grave step for either House of the Legislature, and 
particularly for that which is not the popular branch, to dis- 
avow any agreement into which the Executive may have 
entered, except under a very absolute sense of public duty. 
Mind, I am not saying that this is not such a case ; but I say 
that you have got a perfect right, from your own point of view, 
not so to regard it. But, gentlemen, that is all. You have 
got no right to go beyond that. You have got no right to 
describe yourselves as a second time the victims of a broken 
agreement. As I have showDi you, •the persons who had 
entered into an engagement in regard to this railway with you 
and Lord Carnarvon have done their very best to discharge 
their obligation. But the Senate, who counteracted their in- 
tention, had given no preliminary promises whatever, either to 
you or to the Secretary of State. They rejected the Bill in 
the legitimate exercise of their constitutional functions ; and 
there is nothing more to be said on this head, so far as that 
body is concerned, either by you or Lord Carnarvon, for I need 
not assure you that there is not the slightest chance that any 
Secretary of State in Dowming Street would attempt anything 
so unconstitutional — so likely to kindle a flame throughout the 
whole Dominion, as to coerce the free action of her Legislature. 
But there is one thing I admit the action of the Senate 
has done: it has revived in their integrity those originaJ 
treaty obligations on the strength of which you were induced 
to enter Confederation, and it has re-imposed upon Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and his Government the obligation of offering you an 
equivalent for that stipulation in the Carnarvon Terms which 
he has not been able to make good. Now, from the very 
strong language which has* been used in regard to the conduct 
of JMr. Mackenzie, a bystander would be led to imagine thak 
so soon as his Kailway Bill had miscarried, he cynically refused 
to take any further action in the matter. Had my Goveni- 
lyent done so they would have exposed themselves to tjie 
severest ^reprehension, and such conduct would have been both 
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faithless to you and disrespectful to Lord Carnarvon j but so 
far from having acted in this manner Mr. Mackenzie has 
offered you a very considerable grant of money in considera- 
tion of your disappointment. Now, here again, I will not 
touch upon the irritating controversies which have circled 
round this particular step in these transactions. I am well 
aware that you consider this offer to have been made under 
conditions of which you have reason to complain. If this has 
been the case it is most unfortunate, but still, whatever may 
have been the sinister incidents connected with the past, the 
one solid fact remains that the Canadian Government has 
offered you |750,000 injieu of the railway. This sum has 
been represented to me as tcdally inadequate, and as very far 
sliori of an equivalent. It may be so, or it may not be so. 
Neither upon that point will I offer an opinion, but still I 
may mention to you the principle upon which that sum has 
been arrived at. Under the Nanaimo and Esquimalt Kail way 
Bill, whose rejection by the Senate we have been considering, 
Canada was to contribute a bonus of $10,000 a. mile. The 
total length of the line is about 75 miles, consequently the 
$750,000 is nothing more nor less lhan this very bonus con- 
verted into a lumj) sum. Now, since I have come here it has 
been represented to me by the friends of the railway that it is 
a line which is capable of standing on its own merits, and that 
a company had been almost induced to take it up some time 
ago as an unsubsidized enterprise. Nay, only yesterday the 
.local paper, which is the most strenuous champion for the line, 
asserted that it could be built for $2,000,000 ; that the lands — 
which, wtth the $750,000 were to be replaced by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie at your disposal — were worth several millions more, 
and that the r&ilway itself would prove a most paying concern. 
If this is so, and what better authority can I refer to, is it not 
obvious that the bonus proposal of the Dominion Government 
assumes at least the semblance of a fair offer, and even if you 
did not consider it absolutely up to the mark, it should not 
have been denounced in the very strong language which has 
been used? However, I do not wish to discuss the pojnt 
whether the $750,000 was a sufficient offer or not. I certg,inly 
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am not empowered to hold out to you any hope of an adrance. 
All that I would venture to submit is that Mr, Mackenzie, 
having been thwarted in his bond fide endeavour to fulfil this 
special item in the Carnarvon Terms, has adopted the only 
course left to him in proposing to discharge his obligations by 
a money payment. I confess I should have thought this 
would be the most natural solution of the problem, and that 
the payment of a sum of money equivalent to the measure of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s original obligation, to be expended under 
whatever conditions would be most immediately advantageous 
to the province, and ultimately beneficial to the Dominion, 
would not have been an unnatural remedy for the misadventure 
which has stultified this specia^l stipulation in regard to the 
Nanaimo and Esquimalt Kailway ; but, of course, of these 
matters you yourselves are the best judges, and I certainly 
have not the slightest desire to suggest to you any course 
which you may think contrary to your interests. My only 
object in touching upon them at all is to disabuse your minds 
of the idea that there has been any intention upon the part 
of Mr. Mackenzie, his G-overnment, or of Canada, to break 
their faith with you. Every single item of the Carnarvon 
Terms is at this moment in the course of fulfilment. At 
enormous expense the surveys have been pressed forward to 
completion, the fifty millions of land and the thirty millions 
of money to be provided by Canada are ready, the profiles of 
the main line have been taken out, and the most elaborate 
information has been sent over to Europe in regard to every 
section of country through which it passes ; several thousand 
miles of the stipulated telegraph have been laid down ; and 
now that the western terminus seems to have been determined, 
though upon this point I have myself no information, tenders 
will, I imagine, be called for immediately. Whatever further 
steps may be necessary to float the undertaking as a com- 
mercial enterprise will be adopted, and the promised waggon* 
road will necessarily follow pari ])assu with construction. 

Well, gentlemen, how will you then stand? You will 
have got your line to Bute Inlet. Now I will communicate 
to you a conclusion I have arrived at from my visit to that 
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locality. If the Pacific Kailway once comes to Bute Inlet it 
cannot stop there. It may pause there for a considerable 
time, until Canadian trans-Pacific traffic with Australia, 
China, and Japan shall have begun to expand; but such a 
traffic once set going, Wellington Harbour will no longer 
serve as a terminal port — in fact it is no harbour at all, 
and scarcely an anchorage — the railway must be prolonged 
to Esquimalt, that is, if the engineers pronounce the opera- 
tion feasible, and if Canada shall in the meantime have 
acquired the additional financial stability which will justify 
her undertaking what in any circumstances must prove one 
of the most gigantic achievements the world has ever wit- 
nessed. In that case, course, the Nanaimo Eailway springs 
into existence of its own accord, and you will then be in 
possession both of your money compensation and of the thing 
for which it was paid, and with this result I do not think you 
should be ill-satisfied. But should the contrary be the case, 
the prospect is indeed a gloomy one ; should hasty counsels 
and the exhibition of an impracticable spirit throw these 
arrangements into confusion, interrupt or change our present 
railway programme, and necessitate •any re-arrangement of 
your political relations, I fear Victoria would be the chief 
sufterer. I scarcely like to allude to such a contingency^ nor, 
gentlemen, are my observations directed immediately to you, 
for I know very well that neither do those whom I am address- 
ing, nor do the great majority of the inhabitants of Vancouver’s 
Island or of Victoria, participate in the views to which I am 
iibout to refer; but still a certain number of your fellow- 
citizens — gentlemen with whom I have had a great deal of 
pleasant and interesting conversation, and who have shown to 
me personally the greatest kindness and courtesy — have sought 
to impress me with the belief that if the Legislature of Canada 
is not compelled by some means pr other, which, however, 
Jhey do not specify, to make forthwith these 75 miles of 
railway, they will be strong enough, in the face of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s offer of a money equivalent, to take British Columbia 
out of the Confederation. Well, they certainly will not be 
able to do that. I am now in a position to judge for myself 
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aa to what are the real sentiments of the conmnnity. I will 
even presume to say that I know immeasurably more about it 
than these gentlemen themselves. When once the main line 
of the Pacific Eailway is under way, the whole population 
of the mainland will be perfectly contented with the present 
situation of affairs, and will never dream of detaching their 
fortunes from those of Her Majesty’s great Dominion. Nay, 
I do not believe that these gentlemen would be able to 
persuade even their fellow-citizens of the Island of Vancouver 
to so violent a course. 

But granting for the moment that their influence should 
prevail, what would be the result ? British Columbia would 
still be part and parcel of Canada. The great work of Con- 
federation would not be perceptibly affected. But the pro- 
posed line of the Pacific Bailway might possibly be deflected 
south. New Westminster would certainly become the capital 
of the province, the Dominion would naturally use its best 
endeavours to build it up into a flourishing and prosperous 
city. It would be the seat of Government and the home 
of justice, as well as the chief social centre on the Pacific 
coast. Burrard Inlet would become a great commercial port, 
and the miners of Cariboo, with their stores of gold dust, 
would spend their festive and open-handed winters there. 
Great Britain would of course retain Esquimalt as a naval 
station on this coast, as she has retained Halifax as a naval 
station on the other, and inasmuch as a constituency of some 
1,500 persons would not be able to supply the material for a 
Parliamentary Government, Vancouver and its inhabitants, 
who are now influential by reason of their intelligence rather 
than their numbers, would be ruled as Jamaica, Malta, Gibral- 
tar, Heligoland, and Ascension are ruled, through the instru- 
mentality of some naval or other officer. Nanaimo would 
become the principal town of the island, and Victoria would 
lapse for many a long year into the condition of a village,^ 
until the development of your coal-fields and the growth of a 
healthier sentiment had prepared the way for its re-incorpora- 
tion with the rest of the province ; at least, that is the horo- 
scope I should draw for it in the contingency. contemplatM 
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by these gentlemen. But God forbid that any such prophecy 
should be realised. I believe the gentlemen I have referred 
to are the very last who would desire to see the fulfilment of 
their menaces, and 1 hope they will forgive me if I am not 
intimidated by their formidable representations. When some 
pertinacious philosopher insisted on assailing the late King of 
the Bplgians with a rhapsody on the beauties of a Eepublican 
Government, His Majesty replied : “ You forget, sir, I am a 
Royalist by profession.” Well, a Governor General is a Fede- 
ralist by profession, and you might as well expect the Sultan 
of Turkey to throw up his cap for the Commune, as the Viceroy 
of Canada to entertain a suggestion for the disintegration of 
the Dominion. I hope, therefore, they will not bear me any 
ill-will for having declined to bow my head beneath their 
“ Separation ” arch.* It was a very good-humoured, and cer- 
tainly not a disloyal, bit of “ bounce,” which they had prepared 
for me. I suppose they wished me to know they were the 
“ arch ” enemies of Canada. Well, I have made them an arch 
reply. 

But, gentlemen, of course I am not serious in discussing 
such a contingency as that to which I have referred. Your 
numerical w'eakness as a community is your real strength, for 
it is a consideration which appeals to every generous heart. 
Far be the day, when on any acre of soil above which floats the 
flag of England, mere material power, or brute political pre- 
ponderance, shall be permitted to decide such a controversy as 
that which we are discussing. It is to men like yourselves 
who, with unquailing fortitude and heroic energy, have planted 
the laws g,nd liberties, and the blessed influence of English 
homes amidst the wilds and rocks and desert plains of savage 
lands, that Ei^land owes the enhancement of her prestige, 
the diffusion of her tongue, the increase of her commerce, and 
her ever-widening renown ; and woq betide the Government or 

* On one of the arches erected in Victoria on the entry of the Governor 
General into that city was displayed the motto “ Carnarvon or Separation.” 
Ijord Dutferin said he would pass under the arch if the architects would 
change a single letter in its motto, viz. the S. into an R. They declined, and 
the procession took another route. * 
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the statesmen who, because its inhabitants are few in number 
and politically of small account, should disregard the wishes 
or carelessly dismiss the representations, however bluff, bois- 
terous, or downright, of the feeblest of her distant colonies. 
No, gentlemen, neither England nor Canada would be content 
or happy in any settlement that was not arrived at with your 
own hearty approval and consent, and equally satisfactory to 
every section of your province ; but we appeal to your modera- 
tion and practical good sense to assist us in resolving the present 
difficulty. The genius of the English race has ever been too 
robust and sensible to admit the eidstence of an irreconcilable 
element in its midst. It is only among weak and hysterical 
populations that such a growth cari^ flourish. However hard 
the blows given and taken during the contest, Britishers 
always find a means of making up the quarrel, and such I 
trust will be the case on the present occasion. My functions 
as a constitutional ruler are simply to superintend the working 
of the political machine, not to intermeddle with its action. 
I trust that I have observed that rule on the present occasion, 
and that although I have addressed you at considerable length 
I have not said a word which it has not been strictly within 
my province to say, nor have I intruded on those domains which 
are reserved for the action of my responsible advisers. As I 
warned you would be the case, I have made no announcement, 
I have made no promise, I have hazarded no opinion upon 
any of the administrative questions now occupying the joint 
attention of yourselves and the Dominion. I have only en- 
deavoured to correct some misapprehensions by which you* 
have been possessed in regard to matters of historical fact, 
and I have testified to the kind feeling entertained for you 
by your fellow-subjects in Canada, and to the desire of my 
Grovemment for the re-establishment of the friendliest and 
kindliest relations betweei^ you and themselves, and I trust 
that I may carry away with me the conviction 'that from . 
henceforth a less angry and irritated feeling towards Canada 
will have been inaugurated than has hitherto subsisted. Of 
my own earnest desire to do everything I can, and tcT forward 
your views so far as they may be founded in justice and 
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reason, I need not speak. My presence here, and the way in 
which I have spent my time, will have convinced yon of what 
has , been the object nearest my heart. I cannot say how glad 
I am to have come, or how much I have profited by my visit, 
and I assure you none of the representations with which I 
have been favoured will escape my memory or fail to be duly 
submitted in the proper quarter. 

And now, gentlemen, I must bid you good-bye, but before 
doing so there is one other topic, upon which I am desirous 
of touching. From my first arrival in Canada I have been 
very much occupied with the condition of the Indian popu- 
lation in this province. You must remember that the Indian 
population are not represented in Parliament, and, conse- 
quently, that the Governor General is bound to watch over 
their welfare with especial solicitude. Now we must all admit 
that the condition of the Indian question in British Columbia 
is not satisfactory. Most unfortunately, as I think, there has 
been an initial error ever since Sir James Douglass quitted 
office, in the Government of British Columbia neglecting to 
recognise what is known as the Indian title. In Canada 
this has always been done : no Government, whether pro- 
vincial or central, has failed to acknowledge that the ori- 
ginal title to the land existed in the Indian tribes and the 
communities that hunted or wandered over them. Before we 
touch an acre we make a treaty with the chiefs representing 
the bands we are dealing with, and haying agreed upon and 
paid the stipulated price, oftentimes arrived at after a great 
deal of haggling and difficulty, we enter into possession, but 
not until tjien do we consider that we are entitled to deal with 
a single acre. The result has been that in Canada our Indians 
are contented, ^ell affected to the white man, and amenable to 
the laws and Government. At this very moment the Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba has gone on a distant expedition in 
^rder to make a treaty with the tribes to the northward of the 
Saskatchewan. Last year he made two treaties with the Crees 
and Chippeways, next year it has been arranged that he 
should make a treaty with the Blackfeet, and when this is 
dofie the British Crown will have acquired a title to every 
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acre that lies between Lake Superior and the top of the Koeky 
Mountains. But in British Columbia — except in a few places 
where, under the jurisdiction of the Hudson Bay Company or 
under the auspices of Sir James Douglass, a similar practice 
has been adopted — the Provincial Government has always 
assumed that the fee simple in, as well as the sovereignty over 
the land, resided in the Queen. Acting upon this principle 
they have granted extensive grazing leases, and otherwise so 
dealt with various sections of the country as greatly to restrict 
or interfere with the prescriptive rights of the Queen’s Indian 
subjects. As a consequence, there has come to exist an 
unsatisfactory feeling amongst the Indian population. Inti- 
mations of this reached me at Ottftwa«.two or three years ago, 
and since I have come into the province my misgivings on 
the subject have been confirmed. Now, I consider that our 
Indian fellow-subjects are entitled to exactly the same civil 
rights under the law as are possessed by the w'hite population, 
and that if an Indian can prove a prescriptive right of way to 
a fishing station, or a right of any other kind, that that right 
should no more be ignored than if it were the case of a white 
man. I am well aware that among the coast Indians the land 
question does not present the same characteristics as in other 
parts of Canada, or as it does in the grass countries of the 
interior of this province ; but I have also been able to under- 
stand that in these latter districts it may be even more 
necessary to deal justly and liberally with the Indian in 
regard to his land rights than on the prairies of the North- 
West. I am very happy that the British 'Columbian 
Government have recognised the necessity of assisting thf^ 
Dominion Government in ameliorating the present condition 
of affairs in this respect, and that it has agreed to the creation 
of a joint commission for the purpose of putting the interests 
of the Indian population, on a more satisfactory footing. Of 
course, in what I have said I do not mean that in our desire to 
be humane and to act justly, we should do anything unreason- 
able or Quixotic, or that rights already acquired by white 
men should be inconsiderately invaded or recalled, but I 
Would venture to put the Government of British Columbia 
ondts guard against the fatal eventualities which might arise' 
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should a sense of injustice provoke the Indian population to 
violence or into a collision with our scattered settlers. Pro- 
bably there has gone forth amongst them very incorrect and 
exaggerated information of the warlike achievements of their 
brethren in Dakotah, and their uneducated minds are in- 
capable of calculating chances. Of course, there is no danger 
of any serious or permanent revolt, but it must be remembered 
that even an accidental collision in which blood was shed, 
might have a most disastrous effect upon our present satisfac- 
tory relations with the warlike tribes in the North-West, 
whose amity and adhesion to our system of government is so 
essential to the progress of the Pacific Bailway ; and I make 
this appeal, as I may»cali it, with all the more earnestness 
since I have convinced myself of the degree to which, if pro- 
perly dealt with, the Indian population might be made to 
contribute to the development of the wealth and resources 
of the province. I have now seen them in all phases of their 
existence, from the half-naked savage in a red blanket, perched 
like a bird of prey upon a rock, trying to catch his miserable 
dinner of fish, to the neat Indian maidens in Mr. Duncan’s 
school at Metlahketlah, as modest and as well-dressed as any 
clergyman’s daughter in an English parish, and to the shrewd 
horse-riding Siwash of the Thompson Valley, with his ^ers 
in training for the Ashcroft Stakes, and as proud of his stack- 
yard and turnip-field as a British squire. In his first condition 
it is evident he is scarcely a producer or a consumer ; in his 
second, he is eminently both, and in proportion as he can be 
raised to the higher level of civilisation will he contribute to 
the vital epergies of the province. What you want are not 
resources, but human beings to develop them and consume them. 
Eaise your 30,Q00 Indians to the level which Mr. Duncan has 
taught us is possible, and consider what an enormous amount 
of vital power you will have added .to your present strength. 

, gut I must *aoi keep you longer. I thank you most heartily 
for your patience and attention. Most earnestly do I desire 
the accomplishment of all your aspirations, and if ever I have 
the good fortune to come to British Columbia again, I hope it 
may be by — rail. 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT THE NATIONAL CLUB, TORONTO. 

JANUARY 12. 1877. 

In answer to the toast of his health, Lord Dufperin said : — 
Gentlemen, I assure you it is with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude that I rise to acknowledge"* the kind and cordial 
manner in which you have been good enough to drink my 
health. Such tokens of confidence and kind feelings as 
those which you have just exhibited are a most welcome 
encouragement to any one in my situation, for they give me 
the assurance that I have not failed in that which is one of 
the dearest and most anxious desires of ray heart, namely, to 
secure the good-will and attachment of those I have been 
commissioned by my Sovereign to serve. Precluded, as the 
representative of the Crown necessarily is by the very essence 
of hip duty, from the slightest appearance of a desire or design 
to place himself in sympathy with any phase of political 
enthusiasm, or with the special predilections of any section of 
the community, however numerous or well-inspired ; reduced 
as his functions are to those rather of a negative than of a 
positive character, and, unsensational as is the routine of his 
ordinary duties, there necessarily remain but very- few points 
at which he can come into anything like intimate or harmon- 
ious contact with those to the promotion of whose interests, 
happiness and welfare the energies of his life are directed. 
In these circumstances his pleasure and his pride are all the 
greater when he finds that his silent, obscure, ahd unost^t' 
atious efforts to do his duty and to benefit the country 
with which he is connected have attracted the notice or 
commendation of those whose esteem it is his' ambition 
to win and preserve. His principal achievements consist 
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rather in preventing mischief than in accomplishing any 
substantial good ; and, even in regard to his public speeches, 
which more than anything else communicate some little 
substance to his shadowy individuality, the best part of them 
— to adopt the privilege of my country — are those which 
have been left out. (Laughter.) In fact, the head of the 
State in a constitutional regime is the depositary of what, 
though undoubtedly a very great, is altogether a latent 
power, a power which, under the auspices of wise parlia- 
mentary statesmanship, is never suffered to become active, 
and his ordinary duties are very similar to those of the humble 
functionary we see superintending the working of some com- 
plicated mass of steaA-dAven machinery. (Laughter.) ' This 
personage merely walks about with a little tin vessel of oil in 
his hand, and he pours in a drop here and a drop there, as 
occasion or the creaking of a joint may require, while his utmost 
vigilance is directed to no higher aim than the preservation 
of his wheels and cogs from the intrusion of dust, grits,* or other 
foreign bodies. (Great laughter.) There, gentlemen, what 
was I saying ? See how easily an unguarded tongue can slip 
into an ambiguous expression — an ex*pression which I need not 
assure you is on this occasion entirely innocent of aU political 
significance. But I must say that, far from having cause to 
complain of my humble efforts not having been duly appre- 
ciated, I am only too sensible that your kindness, and the 
generous instincts of the people of Canada to take the will for 
j;he deed, have created for me an amount of good-will and ap- 
proval far beyond my deserts, of which such entertainments as 
the present, and the pleasant things said at them are the 
agreeable exhibition. Any one would indeed be dead to every 
sentiment of gratitude if such tokens of confidence did not 
arouse in his heart a still more earnest desire to do his duty, 
and to strain every nerve in the service of those who are so 
•ready to condone his shortcomings and to reward his exertions. 
(Loud applause.) 

And, gentlemen, here I must be permitted to say that I con- 
sijjer it no small part of my good fortune that my connection 

* llie local name of a j:)oUtical party. 
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with Canada has occurred at a moment when, probably, she is 
in the act of making one of the greatest strides towards the 
establishment of her prestige, stability, and importance ever 
recorded in her history. (Cheers.) Even a casual observer 
cannot have failed to mark the decisive manner in which 
Canada is gradually asserting her position as one of the 
most important communities in the civilised world. (Great 
a])|)lause.) This has had a very visible effect ujion the public 
opinion both of England and of the United States. In 
spite of the pre"Occuj)ation with their own affairs natural to 
all countries, Canada has on several occasions not merely 
attracted the sympathies but compelled the admiration and 
attention of the thinking men of bbth V'ountrios. Her school 
systems, her federal arrangements, her municipal institutions, 
her maritime regulations, have repeatedly been cited in recent 
years by English statesmen of authority and distinction as 
worthy of imitation. (Cheers.) As for the United Stat(‘s, 
although they may be too proud to o^^n it, there is not a 
citizen of the neighbouring republic who does not envy the 
smooth and harmonious working of our well-balanced and 
happily-adjusted institufions. Of one thing I am quite sure, 
that there is not an American politician between the Atlantic 
and l^ie Pacific who would not at the present moment be 
content to give half his fortune to possess that most service- 
able and useful thing, a Governor General.* (Great laughter.) 
Indeed the acquisition by the United States of so valuable a 
personage has of late come to appear of such prime necessity, 
and would prove such an obvious mode of solving their per- 
sonal difficulties, and of remedying the defects of their govern- 
mental machine, that I have been extremely nervous (laughter) 
about passing so near the border as I had to do on my way 
hither. There is no knowing what might happen in the 
case of people in such a stress of temptation. (Renewed 
laughter.) Raids have been prompted by love' as well asr * 
hate. In fact the tame ceremonies of modem jparriage are 
the survival of the far more spirited principle of capture by 

* A serious political crisis was then prevailing in the United States «n 
reference to the validity of General Hayes’s election to the Presidential chair. . 
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which brides in less sophisticated ages were obtained. Who 
knows to what lengths Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hayes and the 
millions of their respective adherents now drawn up in hostile 
array against each other might not be driven in the agony 
of their present suspense. (Laughter.) A British Governor 
General ! What a cutting of the Gordian knot ! (Great 
laughter.) And so near, too ; just across the water. A gun- 
boat and a sergeant’s guard, and the thing is done. (Continued 
laughter.) And then think what they get in him. A person 
dissociated from all party interests, prejudices, and passions 
(hear, hear), who can never become stronger than the people’s 
Parliaments or divide the national vote. (Applause.) A re- 
presentative of all that is august, stable, and sedate, in the 
Government, the history, and the traditions of the country, 
iiKjapable of partisanship, and lifted far above the atmosphere 
of laction, without adherents to reward or opponents to oust 
from office, docile to the suggestions of his ministers, and 
yet securing to the people the certainty of being able to 
get rid of an Administration, or Parliament, the moment either 
had forfeited their confidence. Keally, gentlemen, I think I 
had better remove nearer to the Nofth Pole (great laughter) ; 
lor I am sure you will believe me, when I say that after having 
bt^en made to feel for so many years how' good and kind are the 
people of Canada, having had an opportunity of appreciating 
how high an honour it is to be connected with a Dominion so 
full of hope, with such a glorious prospect before her (great 
^cheering), 1 shall never be induced, even under the stress 
of violence and a threat of being “ bull dozed ” (much 
laughter) to sit for one moment longer than I can help in 
the Presidential chair of the United States. Nay, more, so 
deeply attached am I to our Canada that the Pashalik of 
Bulgaria shall not tempt me away (laughter) — even though 
a full domestic establishment, such as is customary in Eastern 
countries, 'were provided for me out of the taxes of the 
people, aud^Lady Dufferiu gave her consent, which, I consider, 
is somewhat doubtful. (Laughter and cheers.) 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT THE TORONTO CLUB, TORONTO. 

JANUARY 15. 1877. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Dufpeein said : — 
Gentlemen, I have been so frequently called upon during the 
course of my official career in the*Dofiiinion to express my 
appreciation of the fervent loyalty of the Canadian people to 
the Throne and Person of Her Majesty, as evidenced by their 
reception of her representative on such occasions as the present, 
that I sometimes dread lest my acknowledgments should 
acquire a stereotyped and commonplace character. But 1 
assure you, however bald and conventional may be the 
expressions I am forced to use, the feelings which inspire 
them well from my heart with ever fresh intensity. (Applause.) 
Iiove and devotion to the Queen, as the type and living 
representative of constitutional freedom, of well-ordered Gov- 
ernment, of a renowned historical past and a hopeful future, 
are the ruling passion of Englishmen all over the world. 
(Cheers.) But with this national, normal, and abiding 
principle, rooted as it is for all time in the hearts of our, 
countrymen, there is intertwined a tenderer sentiment — 
a sentiment of chivalrous personal devotion towards the 
sovereign lady who, in her early girlhood, was called upon 
to preside over the destinies of so vast an Empire, whoso 
chequered life, as maiden, wife, and widow, has been so inti- 
mately associated with every phase of the private, as well 
as the public, existence of each one of us, and whose un-’ 
ostentatious, patient career of faithfully fulfilled duty 
and never-failing well-doing immeasurably enhances the 
splennour of the crown she wears, and has advanced to ^ 
de'^ee impossible to estimate the general welfare of her 
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subjects. (Loud applause.) Such being the justly inspired 
devotion of the British people to the Throne, it can be 
well understood that its representative should be sometimes 
even morbidly anxious that nothing in his conduct or cha- 
racter, or in the way in which he discharges his delegated 
functions, should be out of harmony with the relations 
Queen Victoria has established between herself and her 
people, not only within the limits of Great Britain, but 
wherever the English ensign waves — I might oven say 
^wherever the English language*is spoken. (Cheers.) ffis pride 
and pleasure are therefore proportionately greater the oftener 
he receives at the hands of such a community as that in whose 
midst I have the hapjfineSS to dwell those reassuring evidences 
of their willingness to extend to him their countenance, 
encouragement, and support; for he knows that the cheers 
which greet his ears and the passion of loyalty which surges 
around him as he passes from province to province and from 
city to city are both intended and destined to re-echo in the 
ears and to ripple round the throne of her, the essence of 
whose happiness is her people’s love. (Cheers.) 

And, gentlemen, if there is anythiifg that could enhance the 
satisfaction which Her Majesty experiences in the conviction 
of the place she holds in your affections, it would he the 
knowledge of the prosperous and satisfactory circumstances 
amid which you are strengthening the foundations of her 
Throne and enlarging the borders of her Empire. Of course 
J am well aware that during the past two or three years the 
commercial community of Canada have passed through hard 
and trying times. But when . I observe, as I have had an 
opportunity of doing, the extraordinary development which has 
taken place in •the architectural splendour of Toronto during 
the interval which has elapsed since my last visit,* I cannot bo 
expected to entertain any misgivings in regard either to your 
•present or*to your future. Within this brief period banks, 
churches, commercial buildings, mansions, whole streets have 
sprung into existence with the rapidity of magic, while every- 
tlyng connected with them and with the city assures me that 

* In August, 1874. 
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the progress thus developed is as solid and substantial as it is 
resplendent. In fact, one of the happinesses of living in a 
new and teeming country like Canada is the feeling that “ the 
stars in their courses ” are fighting for us, and that every season 
is destined to bring with it the discovery of new resources, and 
fresh issues to our industries. It has been only during the 
present year that we have been made aware of the possibility 
of establishing a branch of trade whose development is destined 
to do much to increase our wealth, to invigorate our exertions, 
and, what is best of all, to dra\i^ still more tightly together the. 
bonds which unite us to the Mother Country. (Cheers.) I 
am told upon good authority that the success attending the 
experiment of importing Canadiari bfeef into the English 
market has already brought down the price of butchers’ 
meat in Great Britain several cents. Well, gentlemen, what 
does this imply? Why that ere long the millions of 
England will be dependent upon the pastures and farmers 
of Canada for the chief and most important item of their 
daily subsistence. For what are the diminutive scraps of 
grass lan<l in Ireland, or along the foggy coasts of Belgium, 
in comparison with thd illimitable breadths of cattle-pro- 
ducing territory which spread from here to the Bocky 
Moun4;ains, whose inexhaustible produce the very inclemency 
of our climate will assist us in transporting fresh and sweet 
to Liverpool and Smithfield ? But, gentlemen, it is not merely 
upon the material progress of the country or of your neigh- 
bourhood that I desire to congratulate you. Every time thal^ 
I come to your capital I am more and more agreeably im- 
pressed with the intellectual vigour and activity of which it is 
the centre dnd focus. After all, it is in the towns of a country 
that ideas are engendered and progress initiated ; and Toronto, 
with her University, with her Law Courts, with her various 
religious communities and her learned professions, possesses 
in an exceptional degree those conditions which are most 
favourable to the raising up among us of great and able men, 
and robust and fruitful systems of religious, political, and 
scientific thought. And here I may express my satisfaction 
at observing that, amid the sterner, severer, or more practical 
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pursuits of life, its lighter graces have not been forgotten. 1 
believe Toronto is the only city in Canada, perhaps upon this 
continent, which boasts a School of Art and an annual Exhi- 
bition. I have had the privilege of admiring some of the con- 
tributions which are* in preparation for the ensuing year, and I 
must say that I have been delighted to find how many works 
of genuine merit it is likely to offer to your inspection. I 
believe the cultivation of art to be a most essential element in 
our national life. 1 have no doubt that a fair proportion of 
the wealth of the higher classes will be applied to its en- 
couragement, and I trust that ere long the Government of the 
country may see its way to the establishment of a National 
Gallery. (Cheers.) • • 

I am also very glad to hear of the steps you are taking 
to facilitate your communication with the great North-West. 
No town can have much of a future before it unless it has a 
ricJi and extensive territory at its back ; and, thanks to her 
geographical position, there is no doubt but that, by wise and 
judicious arrangements, this city will be able to appropriate to 
herself for commercial purposes a very considerable proportion 
of the entire region of country lying between the lakes and the 
Eocky Mountains, Every day the accounts of the fertility of 
that region are more satisfactory ; and I have been assuised by 
the Count de Turenne, a distinguished friend of mine, who 
travelled over a considerable proportion of the province of 
Manitoba last autumn, that the newly-arrived emigrants, with 
^hom he was constantly brought into contact, especially those 
of foreign origin, universally expressed themselves as perfectly 
content with their condition and prospects. (Cheers.) This is 
all the more satisfactory because it is probable that'those great 
streams of emigration from Ireland, which have hitherto con- 
tributed so much to the development of this continent, will 
have ceased to flow, and that we shall have to look elsewhere 
•for those we require as partners in the rich heritage placed at 
our disposal. But there is still one fountain of emigration 
which has been comparatively untapped, but which, I am con- 
vinced, might be turned into Canada with the greatest 
advantage, and that is an emigration from Iceland. leelafld 
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is a country but very little fitted for human habitation ; in fact, 
nothing but the indomitable hardihood, industry, and courage 
of its inhabitants could have enabled its population to bear 
up against the rigours of its climate and the successive cosmic 
catastrophes by which it has been perpetually overwhelmed. 
Already several bauds of Icelanders have found their way 
hither, and I have no doubt that in due time thousands of 
others might be induced to follow. But it is not only from 
abroad that an emigration westwards might, I think, be advapt- 
ageously prosecuted. Visiting, as I do every year, the shores 
of the Lower St. Lawrence, I have often thought to how much 
better profit the industry and energies of its hardy and indus- 
trious population might be applied If, iilstead of breaking their 
hearts from generation to generation in their endeavours to 
gain a scanty subsistence from the rugged rocks and sand- 
choked hollows which they cultivate beneath a sky of de- 
sperate severity, they could be persuaded to remove to 
the alluvial sods and more propitious climate of our prairie 
lands. Were they to do so there is no doubt that for every 
dollar they succeed in extracting from their Laurentian rocks 
they would be rewarded^ under the more favourable auspices 
I have indicated, by a five-fold return. (Hear, hear.) 

However, gentlemen, if I once open the chapter of my 
speculative ideas for the improvement of Canada I should 
never stop (applause), for the problems both of political 
and social science which present themselves for solution 
on this continent are inconceivably interesting and attract-, 
ive; all the more so because there seems to exist from 
one end of the continent to the other — and I am not now 
merely referring to Canada — the happiest capacity for their 
solution. (Cheers.) If we look across the border, what do we 
see ? A nation placed in one of the most trying and difficult 
situations which can be imagined. Two hostile and thoroughly 
organised camps arrayed against each other in the fiercest' 
crisis of a political contest. Yet, in spite of the enormous 
personal and public interests at stake, in spite of the natural 
irritation such a straggle must engender, in spite of t|ie 
thousand aggravations created by this unparalleled situation 
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of suspense, there is exhibited by both sides a patriotic self- 
restraint, a moderation of language, and a dignified and wise 
attitude of reserve which is worthy not only of qur admira- 
tion, but of the imitation of the civilised world. (Continued 
applause.) Of course we know that in a written constitution 
every possible contingency cannot be foreseen and provided 
against, and undoubtedly a blot has been hit in the Con- 
stitution of the United* States; but there is no doubt that 
a proper remedy will be quickly discovered, and interested 
as Canada is and always must be in the welfare and pro- 
sperity of her great neighbour (hear, hear), and friendly 
and affectionate as are the sentiments of the Canadian people 
towards the inhabitaats ef the United States, I am sure, 
gentlemen, I am only expressing the sentiments of all who 
hear me when I say that, combined with the respect which 
has been excited in our minds by the patience and fortitude 
exhibited by the American people in the most trying circum- 
stances, wo experience the most fervent desire, and we enter- 
tain the most implicit confidence, that they will quickly 
discover a satisfactory solution for their present difficulties. 
(Cheers.) * 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to express to you my 
regret that circumstances preclude me from finding ipyself 
more frequently in so pleasant a neighbourhood and under 
such agreeable auspices ; for, gentlemen, quite apart from the 
gratification I experience in the kind welcome accorded to 
Lady Dufferin and myself by the citizens of Toronto, it gives 
me the greatest pleasure to observe how sound and satisfactory 
are the relations which exist between the inhabitants of the 
province and the gentleman who is associated with me and 
with his colleagues in the other provinces in exercising within 
the borders of Ontario the representative functions of the 
Crown. (Cheers.) Perhaps no mure convincing proof could 
•be given of the soundness of our polity than the way in which 
the seven provinces of the Dominion are presided over by 
their respective Lieutenant Governors. That Canada should 
be able 'to furnish an unfailing supply of gentlemen of 
siich high character, of such large political experience, of 
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such undoubted honour as to command the implicit confidence 
of their fellow-citizens in their constitutional impartiality and 
their capacity for government, exhibits in a remarkable degree 
how large is the fund of able public men upon whose services 
the country can always count. (Loud applause.) During my 
residence in Canada I have naturally been thrown into very 
intimate and confidential relations with every one of these 
gentlemen as well as with their predecessors ; and I must say 
that I have never repaired to them for information or advice 
without being forcibly impressed by their ability, patriotism, 
and knowledge of affairs. (Cheers.) And depend upon it, it 
is a matter of the greatest advantage to the community that 
a class of statesmen exists amongst jis, j^emoved by their office 
from the dominion of party prejudices and passions, and yet as 
deeply interested and concerned in everything that affects thc^ 
public welfare as the able men who are occupied in the arena 
of Parliamentary warfare. When to these political advantages 
we have added the further satisfaction of seeing the social life 
of our capital presided over, as it is in this city, with a feminim? 
dignity, grace and refinement which cannot be surpassed (long 
continued applause), by ^ the ladies who share with the pro- 
vincial representatives of the Queen the cares and anxieties 
of their office, we need not fear that monarchical institutions 
will ever fall into disfavour with the people of Canada. (Great 
cheering.) 
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SPEECU IN REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OP THE MENNONITE 
SETTLERS AT RAT RIVER, MANITOBA. AUGUST 21. 1877.* 

Lord Dufferin said : — Fellow-Citizens of the Dominion and 
Fellow-subjects of Her Majesty, I have come here to-day 
in the name of the Queen of England to bid you welcome to 
Canadian soil. With this welcome it is needless to couple 
the best wishes of the Imperial Government in England or of 
the Dominion Government at Ottawa, for you are well aware 
that both have regarded your coming here with unmitigated 
satisfaction. You have left your own land in obedience to a 
conscientious scruple, nor are you the first to cross the Atlantic 
under the pressure of a similar exigency. In doing so you 
have made great sacrifices, broken with many tender associ- 
ations, and overthrown the settled purposes of your former 
peacefully ordered lives; but the very fact of your halving 
manfully faced the uncertainties and risks of so distant an 
emigration rather than surrender your religious convictions in 
regard to the unlawfulness of warfare, proves you well worthy 
<*f our respect, confidence, and esteem. You have come to 
a land where you will find the people with whom you are to 
associate ehgaged indeed in a great struggle, and contending 
with foes whom it requires their best energies to encounter. 
But those foes cil*e not your fellow-men, nor will you be called 
upon in the struggle to stain your hands with human blood — 

‘ These setflers, belongiug to the religious sect of Mennonitcs, had Icit 
Southern Russia in order to escape military service. The Government of the 
Dominion gave them free grants of laud and lent them money to enable them 
to build houses. Besides the Rat River settlement there is a large and 
flourishing ifllennonite settlement to the west of Red River, which is known by 
the name of the Dufierin Reserve. • 
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a task so abhorrent to your religious feelings. The war to 
which we invite you as recruits and comrades is a war waged 
against the brute forces of nature; but those forces will 
welcome our domination, and reward our attack by placing 
their treasures at our disposal. It is a war of ambition, — ^for 
wo intend to annex territory, — but neither blazing villages 
nor devastated fields will mark our ruthless track ; our batt- 
alions will march across the illimitable plains which stretch 
before us as sunshine steals athwart the ocean; the rolling 
prairie will blossom in our wake, and corn and peace and 
plenty will spring where we have trod. But not only are we 
ourselves engaged in these beneficent occupations — you will 
find that the only other nationality with whom wo can ever 
come into contact are occupied with similar peaceable pursuits. 
They, like us, are engaged in advancing the standards of 
civilisation westwards, not as rivals, but as allies; and a 
community of interests, objects, and aspirations has already 
l)egun to cement between the people of the United States and 
ourselves what I trust is destined to prove an indissolubh) 
affection. If, then, you have come hither to seek for peace — 
peace at least we can promise you. But it is not merely to 
the material blessings of our land that I bid you welcome. 
We ^esire to share with you on equal terms our constitutional 
liberties, our municipal 2>rivileges, and our domestic freedom ; 
we invite you to assist us in choosing the members of our 
Parliament, in shaping our laws, and in moulding our future 
destinies. There is no right or function which we exercise as 
free citizens in which we do not desire you to participate, and 
with this civil freedom we as gladly offer you absolute religious 
liberty. The forms of worship you have brought with you, 
you will be able to practise in the most unrestricted manner, 
and we confidently trust that those blessings which have 
waited upon your virtuoqs exertions in your Russian homes 
will continue to attend you here; for we hear that yon are 
a sober-minded and God-fearing community, and as such you 
are doubly welcome amongst us. It is with the greatest 
pleasure I have passed through your villages, and witnessed 
your comfortable homesteads, bams, and byres, which have 
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arisen like magic upon this fertile plain, for they prove that 
you are expert in agriculture, and possess a high standard of 
domestic comfort. In the name, then, of Canada and her 
people, in the name of Queen Victoria and her empire, I again 
stretch out to you the hand of brotherhood and good fellow- 
ship, for you are as welcome to our affection as you are to our 
lands, our liberties, and freedom. In the eye of our law the 
least among you is the equal of the highest magnate in our 
land, and the proudest of our citizens may well be content to 
hail you os his fellow-countryman. You will find Canada 
a beneficent and loving mother, and under her fostering care 
I trust your community is destined to flourish and extend in 
wealth and numbers through countless generations. In one 
word, beneath the flag whose folds now wave above us, you 
will find protection, peace, civil and religious liberty, consti- 
tutional freedom and equal laws. 
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SPEECH IN KEPLY TO THE ADDRESS OP THE ICELANDIC 
SETITLERS AT GIMLI. SEPTEMBER 15. 1877.* 

Lord Duffeein said: — ^Men and Women of Iceland, now 
Citizens of Canada, and Subjects of^He^; Majesty the Queen, — 
When it was my good fortune twenty years ago to visit your 
island, I little thought that the day would come when I should 
be called upon as the representative of the British Crown to 
receive you in this country ; but the opportunities I then had 
of becoming acquainted with your dramatic history and with 
your picturesque literature, and the kindness I experienced 
at the hands of your countrymen now enable me with the 
greater cordiality to bid you welcome. I have learned with 
extreme sorrow of the trials to which you have been exposed 
so soon after your arrival by the unexpected ravages of a 
terrible epidemic.f Such a visitation was well calculated to 
damp your spirits and to benumb your energies, aggravating 
as it did those inevitable hardships which attend the first 
efforts of all colonists to establish themselves in a new land. 
The precautions which the Local Government was reluctantly^' 
compelled to take to prevent the spreading of the contagion 
through the province must also have been both galling and 
disadvantageous, but I trust that the discouragements which 
attended your advent amongst us have now for ever passed 
away, and that you are fairly embarked on a career of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Indeed I understand that there is nofu 
one among you who is not perfectly content with his new lot, 

* The Icelandic settlement, of which Gimli (Elysium) is the capital, is 
situated at Keewatin on Lake Winnipeg, and comprises some 275,000 acres. 

* t Smallpox. 
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and fully satisfied that the change which has taken place in 
his destiny is for the better. During a hasty visit like the 
present I cannot pretend to acquire more than a superficial 
insight into your condition, but, so far as I have observed, 
things appear to be going well with you. The homesteads I 
have visited seem well built and commodious, and are certainly 
far superior to any of the farmhouses I remember in Iceland ; 
while the gardens and little clearings which have begun to 
surround them show that you have already tapped an inex- 
haustible store of wealth in the rich alljivial soil on which we 
stand. The three arts most necessary to a Canadian colonist 
are the felling of timber, the ploughing of land, and the 
construction of highways f but as in your own country none of 
you had ever seen a tree, a cornfield, or a road, it was not to be 
expected that you should immediately exhibit any expertness 
in these accomplishments; but practice and experience will 
soon make you masters of all three, for you possess in a high 
degree those qualities which form the foundation of all superi- 
ority, namely, intelligence, education, and intellectual activity. 
In fact 1 have not entered a single hut or cottage in the set- 
tlement which did not contain, no matter how bare its walls, 
or scanty its furniture, a library of twenty or thirty volumes ; 
and I am informed that there is scarcely a child amo^j.g you 
who cannot read and write. Secluded as you have been for 
hundreds of years from all contact with the civilisation of 
Europe, you may in many respects be a little rusty and behind 
the rest of the world ; nor have the conditions under which 
you used to live at home — where months are spent in the 
enforced idleness of a sunless winter — accustomed you to those 
habits of continued and unflagging industry which you wiU 
find necessary, to your new existence; but in our brighter, 
drier, and more exhilarating climate you will become animated 
with fresh vitality, apd your continually expanding prosperity 
► will encoiftage you year by year to still greater exertions. 
Beneath the genial influences of the fresh young world to 
which you have come, the dormant capacities of your race, 
which adverse climatic and geographical conditions may have 
somewhat stunted and benumbed, will bud and bourgeon forth 

a 2 ’ 
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in all their pristine exuberance, as the germs which have been 
for centuries buried within the pyramids and catacombs of 
Egypt are said to equal in the exuberance and succulence of 
their growth the corn-seeds of last year’s harvest. But as sun 
and air and light are necessary to produce that miracle, so it 
will be necessary for you to profit as much ns possible by the 
example and by the intercourse of your more experienced 
neighbours. I have learned with great satisfaction that numbers 
of your young women have entered the households of various 
Canadian families, where they will not only acquire the 
English language, which it is most desirable you should all 
know, and which they will be able to teach their brothers and 
sisters, — and I trust I may add, *in bourse of time, their 
children — but w ill also learn those lessons of domestic, economy 
and housewifely neat-handedness which are so necessary to 
the well-being, health, and cheerfulness of your homes. I am 
also happy to be able to add that I have received the best 
accounts from a great number of people of the good conduct, 
handiness, and docility of these young Ingebors, Raghnliildas, 
Thoras, and Gudruns, who I trust will do credit to the ei>ical 
ancestresses from whom they have inherited their names. 
Many of the houses I have visited to-day bore evident signs 
in th«ir airiness, neatness, and well-ordered appearance of 
possessing a housewife w^ho had already profited from her 
contact with the outer world. And while I am upon this 
subject there is one practical hint which I shall venture to 
make to you. Every single house I visited to-day, many of 
them being mere temporary huts with at the most two small 
chambers, was furnished with a large close iron cooking-stove, 
evidently used not merely for cooking purposes, but also for 
heating the habitation. I believe that this arrangement is 
anything but desirable, and that, at all events in those houses 
w here a separate kitchen cannot be obtained, an open fireplace 
should be introduced. I am quite certain that if I were to*' 
come amongst you in winter I should find these stoves in full 
operation, and every crevice in your shanties sealed up from 
the outer air. Now you are surrounded by an inexliaustible 
supply of the best possible fuel, which can be obtained with 
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comparatively little labour, and consequently economy of coal 
need not drive you to an excessive use of these unwholesome 
appliances. Our winter air, though sufficiently keen, is 
healthy and bracing, and a most potent incentive to physical 
exertion ; whereas the mephitic vapours of an overheated, 
closely* packed chamber paralyse our physical as well as our 
mental activities. A constitution nursed upon the oxygen of 
our bright winter atmosphere makes its owner feel as though 
he could toss about the pine-trees in his glee, whereas to the 
sluggard simmering over his stove-pipe it is a horror and 
a nameless hardship to put his nose outside the door. I need 
not tell you that in a country like this the one virtue pre- 
eminently necessary *o every man is self-reliance, with energy 
and determination to conquer an independent living for him- 
self, his wife and children by the unassisted strength of his own 
right arm. Unless each member of the settlement is possessed 
and dominated by this feeling, there can be no salvation for 
any one. 

But, why need I speak to Icelanders, to you men and 
women of the grand old Norse race, of the necessity of 
patience under hardship, courage in the face of danger, dogged 
determination in the presence of difficulties ? The annals of 
your country are bright with the records of your forefathers’ 
noble endurance. The sons and daughters of the men and 
women who crossed the Arctic Ocean in open boats, and 
preferred to make their homes amid the snows and cinders of 
a volcano rather than enjoy peace and plenty under the iron 
sway of a despot, may afford to smile at any one who talks to 
them of hardship or rough living beneath the pleasant shade 
of these murmuring branches and beside the laughing ripples 
of yonder shyiing lake. The change now taking place in 
your fortunes is the very opposite of that which befell your 
forefathers. They fled from their pleasant homes and golden 
cornfields 'into a howling wilderness of storm and darkness, ice 
and lava, but you I am welcoming to the healthiest climate on 
this continent, and to a soil of unexampled fertility, which 
a little 'honest industry on your part will soon turn into a 
garden of plenty. Nor do we forget that no race has a better 
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right to come amongst us than yourselves, for it is probably to 
the hardihood of the Icelandic navigators that the world is 
indebted for the discovery of this continent. Had not Colum- 
bus visited your island and discovered in your records a 
practical and absolute confirmation of his own brilliant specul- 
ations in regard to the existence of a western land, it is 
possible he might never have had the enterprise to tempt the 
unknown Atlantic. Again, then, I welcome you to this 
country — ^a country in which you will find yourselves freemen 
serving no overlord, and being no man’s men but your own ; 
each, master of his own farm, like the Udalmen, and Bonders 
of old days ; and remember that in coming amongst us, you 
will find yourselves associated with h racfc both kindly-hearted 
and cognate to your own ; nor in becoming Englishmen and 
subjects of Queen Victoria need you forget your own time- 
honoured customs or the picturesque annals of your forefathers. 
On the contrary, I trust you will continue to cherish for all 
time the heart-stirring literature of your nation, and that from 
generation to generation your little ones will continue to learn 
in your ancient Sagas that industry, energy, fortitude, perse- 
verance, and stubborn endurance have ever been the charac- 
teristics of the noble Icelandic race. I have pledged my 
personal credit to my Canadian friends bn the successful 
development of your settlement. My warmest and most 
affectionate sympathies attend you, and I have the greatest 
confidence that, in spite of your enterprise being conducted 
amid what, of necessity, are somewhat disadvantageous con- 
ditions, not only will your future prove bright and prosperous, 
but that it will be universally acknowledged that a more 
valuable accession to the intelligence, patriotism, loyalty, 
industry, and strength of the country has never been intro- 
duced into the Dominion. 
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SPEECH AT THE FAREWELL BREAKFAST AT THE CITY HALL, 
WINNIPEG. SEPTEMBER 29. 1877. 

In reply to the toast of his health. Lord Duffebin said 
Mr. Mayor, your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen, — In rising 
to express my acknowledgments to the citizens of Winnipeg 
for crowning with this noble entertainment the friendly recep- 
tion I have received throughout the length and breadth of 
Manitoba, I am painfully oppressed by the consideration of 
the many respects in which my thanks are due to you, and to so 
many other persons in the province. From my first landing on 
your quays until the present moment my progress through 
the country has been one continual delight, nor has the 
slightest hitch or incongruous incident marred the satisfaction 
of my visit. I have to thank you for the hospitalities I have 
enjoyed at the hands of your individual citizens, as wey as of 
a multitude of independent communities, for the tasteful and 
ingenious decorations which adorned my route ; for the quarter- 
mile of evenly-yoked oxen that drew our triumphal car ; for 
the universal proofs of your loyalty to the Throne and the 
Mother Country, and for your personal good-will towards Her 
Majesty’s^ representative. Above all I have to thank you for 
the evidences produced, on either hand along our march, of 
your prosperous condition, of your perfect contentment, of 
your confidence in your future fortunes ; for I need not tell 
you that to one in my situation, smiling cornfields, cozy 
homesteads, the joyful faces of prosperous men and women, 
and the laughter of healthy children, are the best of all 
triumphal adornments. (Cheers.) But there are other things 
for whfch I ought to be obliged to you: the beautiful 
weather yon have taken the precaution to provide for*ua 
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during some six weeks of perpetual camping out, an atten- 
tion which the unusual phenomenon of a casual waterspout 
enabled us only the better to appreciate : and lastly, though 
certainly not least, for not haring generated amongst you 
that fearful entity, “ A Pacific Eailway Question,” at all events 
not in those dire and tragic proportions in which I have encoun- 
tered it elsewhere. (Laughter.) Of course I know a certain 
phase of the railway question is agitating even this com- 
mimity, but it has assumed the mild character of a domestic, 
rather than that of an inter-provincial controversy. Two 
distinguished members, moreover, of my present Government 
have been lately among you, and have doubtless acquainted 
themselves with your views and wighes.^ It is not necessary, 
therefore, that I should mar the hilarious character of the 
present festival by any untimely allusions to so grave a matter. 

Well, then, ladies and gentlemen, what am I to say 
or do in return for all the pleasure and satisfaction I have 
received at your hands ? I fear there is very little that I can 
say, and scarcely anything that I can do, commensurate with 
my obligations. Stay : there is one thing, at all events, I think 
that I have already done, for which I am entitled to claim 
your thanks. You are doubtless aware that a great political 
controversy has for some time raged between the two great 
parties*^of the State as to which of them is responsible for the 
visitation of that terror of two continents — the Colorado bug. 
(Great laughter.) The one side is disposed to assert that if 
their opponents had never acceded to power the Colorado 
bug would never have come to Canada. (Laughter.) I have 
reason to believe, however, though I know not whether any 
substantial evidence has been adduced in support of their 
assertion, that my Government deny and repudiate having 
had any sort of concert or imderstanding with that irrepress- 
ible invader. It would be highly unconstitutional for me, 
who am bound to hold a perfectly impartial balance between 
the contending parties of the State, to pronounce an opinion 
upon this momentous question. (Laughter.) But however 
disputable a point may be the prime and original authorship 
of the Colorado bug, there is one fact no one will questioii, 
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namely, that to the presence of the Governor General in 
Manitoba is to be attributed the sudden, total, otherwise 
unaccountable, and I trust permament disappearance, not only 
from this province, but from the whole North-West, of the 
infamous and unmentionable “ Hopper” (loud laughter), whose 
annual visitations for the last seventeen years have proved so 
distressing to the agricultural interests of the entire region. 
But, apart from being the fortunate instrument of conferring 
this benefit upon you, I fear the only further return in my 
power is to assure you of my great sympathy with you in 
your endeavours to do justice to the material advantages 
with which your province has been so richly endowed by 
the hands of Providence.f From its geographical position, 
and its peculiar characteristics, Manitoba may be regarded 
as the keystone of that mighty arch of sister provinces 
which spans the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
(Great applause.) It was here that Canada, emerging from 
her woods and forests, first gazed upon her rolling prairies 
and unexplored North-West, and learned as by an unexpected 
revelation, that her historical territories of the Canadas, her 
eastern seaboards of New Brunswick, Labrador, and Nova 
Scotia, her Laurentian lakes and valleys, corn lands and 
pastures, though themselves more extensive than half-a-dozen 
European kingdoms, were but the vestibules and antechambers 
to that till then undreamed-of Dominion, whose illimitable 
dimensions alike confound the arithmetic of the surveyor and 
the verification of the explorer. (Great applause.) It was 
Ihence, that counting her past achievements as but the preface 
and prelude to her future exertions and expanding destinies, 
she took a fresh departure, received the afflatus of a more 
Imperial inspiijitioii, and felt herself no longer a mere settler 
along the banks of a single river, but the owner of half a 
continent, and in the amplitude, of her possession, in the 
Ni^wealth of her resources, in the sinews of her material might, 
the peer of any power on the earth. (Loud cheers.) In 
a recent speech the Marquis of Salisbury alluded to the 
geograpHical misconceptions often engendered by the small- 
ness of the maps upon which the figure of the world 
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ia depicted. To this cause is probably to be attributed 
the inadequate idea, entertained by the best educated persons, 
of the extent of Her Majesty’s North American possessions. 
Perhaps the best way of correcting such a universal misappre- 
hension would be by a summary of the rivers which flow 
through them, for we know that as a poor man cannot aflerd 
to live in a big house, so a small country cannot support a big 
river. Now to an Englishman or a Frenchman the Severn or 
the Thames, the Seine or the Bhone, would appear consider- 
able streams ; but in the Ottawa, a mere affluent of the St. 
Lawrence, an affluent moreover which reaches the main stream 
six hundred miles from the sea, we have a river nearly five 
hundred and fifty miles long, and three *or four times as big as 
any of them. But even after having ascended the St. Lawrence 
itself to Lake Ontario, and pursued it across Lake Huron, and 
Lake Superior to Thunder Bay, a distance of one thousand 
five hundred miles, where are we ? In the estimation of the 
person who has made the journey, at the end of all things 
(laughter) ; but to us, who know better, scarcely at the com- 
mencement of the great fluvial systems of the Dominion; 
for from that spot, that is to say, from Thunder Bay, we 
are able at once to ship our astonished traveller on to the 
Kamiaistiquia, a river of some hundred miles long. Thence, 
almost in a straight line, we launch him on Ijake Sheban- 
dowan, Bainy Lake and Bainy Biver — a magnificent stream 
three hundred yards broad and a couple of hundred miles 
long — down whose tranquil bosom he floats into the Lake 
of the Woods, where he finds himself on a sheet of water 
which, though diminutive as compared with the inland seas 
he has left behind him, will probably be found sufficiently 
extensive to render him fearfully sea-sick during his passage 
across it. (Laughter.) For the last eighty miles of his voyage, 
however, he will be consoled by swling through a succession 
of land-locked channels, the beauty of whose scenely, while ilr 
resembles, certainly excels the far-famed Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence. From this lacustrine paradise of sylvan beauty 
we are able at once to transfer our friend to the Winnipeg, a 
river whose existence in the very heart and centre of the Con- 
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liaent is in itself one of Natui*e*8 m(^ delightful miracles, so 
beautiful and varied are its rocky banks, its tufted islands, so 
broad, so deep, so fervid is the volume of its waters, so vast 
the extent of their lake>like expansion, and so tremendous the 
power of its rapids. At last, let us suppose, we have landed our 
teaveller at the town of Winnipeg, the half-way house of the 
Continent, the capital of the Prairie province, and I trust the 
future “umbilicus” of the Dominion. (Great cheering.) 
Having had so much of water, having now reached the home 
of the buffalo, he naturally, like the extenuated Falstaff, 
“ babbles of green fields ” (laughter), and careers in imagina- 
tion over the primaeval grasses of the prairie. Not at all. 
Escorted by Mr. Mayor and the Town Council, we take him 
dow’n to your quay and ask him which he will ascend first, 
the Eed River or the Assiniboine : two streams, the one five 
hundred miles long, the other four hundred and eighty, 
which so happily mingle their waters within your city limits. 
After having given him a preliminary canter up these respec- 
tive rivers, we take him off to Lake Winnipeg, an inland 
sea three hundred miles long and upwards of sixty broad, 
during the navigation of which for many a weary hour he 
will find himself out of sight of land, and probably a good 
deal more indisposed than ever he was on the Lake of the 
AVoods, or even the Atlantic. (Laughter.) At the north- 
west angle of Lake Winnipeg he hits upon the mouth of 
the Saskatchewan, the gateway to the North-West, and the 
starting point to another one thousand five hundred miles of 
navigable water, flowing nearly due east and west between its 
alluvial bc^ks. Having now reached the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, our “ ancient mariner” (laughter), for by this time 
he will be quite^entitled to such an appellation, knowing that 
w'ater cannot run up-hill, feels certain his aquatic experiences 
are concluded. He was never more mistaken. We imme- 
•diately launch him upon the Arthabaska and Mackenzie rivers, 
and start him on a longer trip than any he has yet undertaken, 
the navigation of the Mackenzie river alone exceeding two 
thousand hve hundred miles. If he survives this last experi- 
.ence, we wind up his peregrinations by a voyage of one 
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thousand four hundred miles down the Fraser river, or, if he 
prefers it, the Thompson river, to Victoria, in Vancouver ; 
whence, having previously provided himself with a first-class 
ticket for that purpose, he will probably prefer getting home 
via the Canadian Pacific. (Roars of laughter.) Now, in 
this enumeration, those who are acquainted with the country 
are aware that, for the sake of brevity, I have omitted 
thousands of miles of other lakes and rivers, which water 
various regions of the North-West, the Qu’Appelle river, 
the Belly river. Lake Manitoba, Lake Winnepegosis, Shoal 
Lake, and others, along w'hose interminable banks and 
shores ■ I might have dragged and finally exterminated our 
way-worn guest ; but the sketch 4 hawe given is more than 
suflScient for my purpose; and when it is further remem- 
bered that most of these streams flow for their entire length 
through alluvial plains of the richest description, where 
year after year wheat can be raised without manure, and 
without sensible diminution in its yield, and whore the soil 
everywhere presents the appearance of a highly cultivated 
suburban market garden in England, enough has been said 
to display the agricultural riches of the territories I 
have referred to and the capabilities they possess of aflbrding 
hapjjy and prosperous homes to millions of the human race. 
(Loud applause.) 

But in contemplating the vistas thus opened to our imagina- 
tion, we must not forget that there ensues a corresponding 
expansion of our obligations. For instance, unless great care 
is taken, we shall find, as we move westwards, that the 
exigencies of civilisation may clash injuriously with the 
prejudices and traditional habits of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
So long as Canada was in the woods the Indian problem was 
comparatively easy, the progress of settlement was slow 
enough to give ample time and opportunity for arriving at an 
amicable and mutually convenient arrangement with eaofe 
tribe with v'hom we successively came into contact ; but once 
out upon the plains, colonization will advance with far more 
rapid and ungovernable strides, and it cannot fail Eventually 
to interfere with the by no means inexhaustible supply of 
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buffalo upon which so many of the Indian tribes are now 
dependent. Against this contingency it will be our most 
urgent and imperative duty to take timely precautions by 
inducing the red man, not by undue pressure, or ’hasty, or 
ill-considered interference, but by precept, example, and 
suasion, by gifts of cattle and other encouragements, to 
exchange the precarious life of a hunter for that of a pastoral 
and eventually that of an agricultural people. Happily in no 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions are the relations existing 
between the white settler and the original natives and masters 
of the land so well understood, or so generously and humanely 
interpreted as in Canada, and, as a consequence, instead of 
being a cause of anxiety and disturbance, the Indian tribes of 
the Dominion are regarded as a valuable adjunct to oni strength 
and industry. (Hear, hear.) Wlicrever I have gone in the 
j»rovince, and since I have been ht^re, I have travelled nearly 
a thousand miles witliin your borders, I have found the 
Indians upon their several reserves, with the exception of a 
few petty grievances of a local character which they thought 
themselves justified in preferring, contented and satisfied, 
upon the most friendly terms with their white neighbours, 
and implicitly confiding in the good faith and paternal 
solicitude of the Government. In some districts I Jhave 
1 framed with 2 )leasure that the Sioux, who a few years since 
entered our territory amid such sinister circumstances— I do 
not of course refer to the r(;cent visit of Sitting Bull and his 
^)eople, who, however, I bcdicve, are remaining perfectly quiet 
— are not only peaceable imd well-behaved, but have become 
useful and , hardworking labourers and harvestmen ; while in 
the more distant settlements, the less domesticated bands of 
natives, whether as hunters, voyageurs, guides, or purveyors of 
our furs and game, prove an advantageous element in the 
economical structure of the colony. (Applause.) There is 
i«o doubt th&t a great deal of the good feeling thus subsisting 
between the red men and ourselves is due to the iuflufece 
and interposition of that invaluable class of men, the half- 
breed settlers and pioneers of Manitoba (applause), who, com- 
bining as they do the hardihood, ^he endurance, and love of 
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enterprise generated by the strain of Indian blood within 
their yeins, with the civilisation, the instniction^ and the 
intellectual power derived from their fathers, have preached 
the gospel of peace and good-will and mutual respect, with 
results beneficent alike to the Indian chieftain in his 
lodge, and to the British settler in his shanty. (Applause.) 
They have been the ambassadors between the East and the 
West, the interpreters of civilisation and its exigencies to the 
dwellers on the prairie, as well as the exponents to the white 
man of the consideration justly due to the susceptibilities, the 
sensitive self-respect, the prejudices, the innate craving for 
justice of the Indian race. In fact, they have done for the 
colony what otherwise would have been left unaccomplished, 
and they have introduced between the white population and 
the red man a traditional feeling of amity and friendship, 
which, but for them, it might have been impossible to 
establish. (Cheers.) Nor can 1 pass by the humane, kindly, 
and considerate attention which has ever distinguished the 
Hudson Bay Company in its dealings with the native popul- 
ation. (Applause.) But, though giving due credit to these 
influences amongst the causes which are conducing to produce 
and preserve this fortunate result, the place of honour must 
be adjudged to that honourable and generous policy which has 
been pursued by successive Governments of Canada towards 
the Indian, and which at this moment is being superintended 
and carried out with so much tact, discretion, and ability by 
your present Lieutenant Governor (applause), under which 
the purchase of the Indian title upon liberal terms is recog- 
nised as a necessary preliminary to the occupation of a single 
square yard of native territory. (Cheers.) 

But our Indian friends and neighbours atje by no means 
the only alien communities in Manitoba which demand 
the solicitude of the Government and excite our sympathies 
and curiosity. In close proximity to Winnipeg, two othec 
coiSinunities, the Mennonites,* and the Icelanders,! starting 
from opposite ends of Europe, without concert ot com- 
munication, have sought fresh homes within our territory : 

‘ * See page 223. ^ t See page 226. 
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tile one of Russian nationality^ though of German race, 
moved by a desire to escape from the obligations of a 
law repulsive to their conscience ; the other, bred amid the 
snows and ashes of an Arctic volcano, by the hope of bettering 
their material condition. Although I have witnessed many 
sights to cause me pleasure during my various progresses 
through the Dominion, seldom have I beheld any spectacle 
more pregnant with prophecy, more fraught with promise of a 
successful future than the Mennonite Settlement. (Applause.) 
When I visited these interesting people they had been only 
two years in the province, and yet in a long ride I took across 
many miles of prairie, which but yesterday was absolutely bare, 
desolate and untenant^, tbs home of the wolf, the badger, and 
the eagle, 1 passed village after village, homestead after home- 
stead, furnished with all the conveniences and incidents of 
Europe^ comfort, and of a scientific agriculture ; while on 
either side of the road, cornfields ripe for harvest, and pastures 
populous with herds of cattle stretched away to the horizon. 
(Great applause.) Even on this continent— the peculiar theatre 
of rapid change and progress — there has nowhere, I imagine, 
taken place so marvellous a transformation. And yejb when in 
your name, and in the name of the Queen of England, 1 bade 
these people welcome to their new homes, it was not tl^ im- 
provement in their material fortunes that preoccupied my 
thoughts. Glad as I was to have the power of allotting them 
so ample a portion of our teeming soil— a soil which seems 
to blossom at a touch (cheers), and which they were culti- 
vating to such manifest advantage — I felt infinitely prouder 
in being able to throw over them the aegis of the British Con- 
stitution (loud cheers), and in bidding them freely share 
with us our unrivalled pdfitical institutions, our untram- 
melled personal liberty. (Loud cheers.) We ourselves are 
so accustomed to breathe the atmosphere of freedom that 
•*t scarcely 'occurs to us to consider and appreciate our ad- 
vantages in this respect. It is only when we are reminded, by 
such incidents as that to which 1 refer, of the small extent 
the worldfs surface over which the principles of Parliamentary 
Government work smoothly and harmoniously, that we are led 
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to consider the exceptional happiness of our position. Nor 
was my visit to the Icelandic community less satisfactory 
than that to our Mennonite fellow-subjects. From accidental 
circumstances I was long since led to take an interest in the 
history and literature of the Scandinavian race, and the 
kindness I once received at the hands of the Icelandic people 
in their own island naturally induced me to take a deep 
interest in the welfare of this new immigration. When we take 
into account the secluded position of the Icelandic nation for 
the last thousand years, the unfavourable conditions of their 
climate and of their geographical situation, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect that a colony from Iceland should exhibit 
the same aptitude for agricultural anterprise and settlement as 
would be possessed by a people fresh from intimate contact 
with the higher civilisation of Europe. In Iceland there are 
no trees, no cornfields, no highways. You cannot, therefore, 
expect an Icelander to exhibit an inspired proficiency in felling 
timber, ploughing land, or making roads ; yet these are the 
three accomplishments most necessary to a colonist in Canada. 
But though they start at a disadvantage in these respects, yon 
must not underrate the capacity of your new fellow-countrymen. 
They are endowed with a great deal of intellectual ability and 
a quick intelligence. They are well educated. I scarcely 
entered a hovel at Gimli which did not possess a library. 
They are well conducted, religious, and peaceable. Above all, 
they are docile and anxious ,to learn. Nor, considering the 
difficulty which prevails in this country in procuring women 
servants, will the accession of some hundreds of bright, good- 
humoured, and though perhaps inexperienced, yet willing 
Icelandic girls, anxious for emplqpaent,be found a disadvantage 
to the resident ladies of the c.oini'l^y. Should the dispersion of 
these young people lead in course of time to the formation of 
more intimate and more dander ties than those of mere neigh- 
Iwurhood between the Canadian population and the Iceland!#! 
colony, I am safe in predicting that it will not prove a matter 
of regret on the one side or the other. (Applause.) ' 

And, gentlemen, in reference to this point I cahnot help 
remarking with satisfaction the extent to which a community 
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of interests, the sense of being engaged in a common under- 
taking, the obvious degree in which the prosperity of any 
one man is a gain to his neighbours, have amalgamated 
the various sections of the population of this province, 
originally so diverse in race, origin, and religion, into a 
patriotic, closely welded, and united whole. In no part of 
Canada have I found a better feeling prevailing between 
all classes and sections of the community. Nor, I am happy 
to think, is this - good fellowship, upon which I have so 
much cause to congratulate you, confined either within the 
limits of the province, or even within those of the Dominion. 
Nothing struck me more on my way through St. Paul, in the 
United States, than thok sym^mthetic manner in which the in- 
habitants of that flourishing city alluded to the progress and 
prosj)ects of Canada and the North-West, and on arriving here 
I was equally struck by finding even a more exuberant coun- 
terpart of those friendly sentiments. (Great applause.) The 
reason is not far to seek. Quite independently (»f the genial 
intercourse promoted by neighbourhood and the growth of 
commercial relations, a bond of sympathy between the two 
populations is created by the consciousness that they are both 
engaged in an enterprise of world-wide importence ; that they 
are both organised corps in the ranks of humanity, the w^ngs 
of a great army marching in line on a level front ; that they 
are both engaged in advancing the standards of civilisation 
westwards ; and that for many a. year to come they will be 
associated in the task of converting the breadths of prairie 
tfiat stretch between them and the setting sun into one vast 
paradise of international peace, of domestic happiness, and 
material plenty. (Great cheering.) Between two communities 
thus occupied it js impossible that amity and loving-kindness 
should not be begotten. But it will, perhaps, be asked, how 
can I, who am the natural and official guardian of Canada’s 
wtue, mark* with satisfaction such dangerously sentimental 
proclivities towards her seductive neighbour. I will reply by 
appealing to those experienced matrons and chaperones I see 
around m«. They will tell you that when a young lady 
expi‘es8es her frank admiration for a man, when she welcomes. 
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his approach with uncohstramod pleasure, crosses the room to 
sit beside him, presses him to join her picnic, praises. him to 
her friends, there is .not the slightest fear of her affections 
having been surreptitiously entrapped by the gay deceiver. 
(Loud laughter.) On the contrary, it is when she can be 
scarcely brought to mention his name (loud laughter), when 
she avoids his society, when she alludes to him with malice 
and disparagement, that real danger is to be apprehended. 
(Laughter.) No, no ! Canada both loves and admires the 
United States, but it is with the friendly, frank affection 
which a heart-whole stately maiden feels for some big, 
boisterous, hobbledehoy of a cousin, fresh from school, and 
elate with animal spirits and g#od nature. She knows he 
is stronger and more muscular than herself, has lots of pocket 
money (laughter), can smoke cigars, and “ loaf around ” in 
public places in an ostentatious manner forbidden to the 
decorum of her own situation. (Laughter.) She admires 
him for his bigness, strength, and prosperity. She likes to 
hear of his puiudiing the heads of other boys. (Laughter.) 
She anticipates and will be proud of his future success in 
life, and both likes him and laughs at him for his aifeetionate, 
loyal, though somewhat patronising friendship for herself. 
(Gr^at laughter.) But of no nearer connection does she 
dream, nor does his bulky image for a moment disturb her 
virginal meditations. (Laughter.) In a world apart, secluded 
from all extraneous influences, nestling at the feet of her 
majestic Mother, Canada dreams her dream, and forebodes her 
destiny — a dream of ever-broadening harvests, multiplying 
towns and villages, .and expanding pastures, of constitutional 
self-government, and a confederated Empire ; of page after 
page of honourable history, added as her contribution to the 
annals of the Mother Country and to the glories of the 
British race ; of a perpetuation for all time upon this continent 
of that temperate and well-balanced system of * GovemmeEt., 
which combines in one mighty whole, as the eternal pos- 
session of all Englishmen, the brilliant history and f!raditions 
of the past, with the freest and most untrammelled liberty of 
•action in the future. (Great cheering.) 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I have now done. I have to thank 
you Jpr the patience with which you have listened to me, 
and once again for the many kindnesses you have done 
Lady DujBTerin and myself during our stay among you. Most 
heartily do I congratulate you upon all that you are doing, 
and upon the glorious prospect of prosperity which is open- 
ing out on every side of you. Though elsewhere in the 
Dominion stagnation of trade and commerce has checked for a 
year or two the general advance of Canada, here at least you 
have escaped the effects of such sinister incidents; for your 
welfare being based upon the most solid of all foundations, the 
cultivation of the soil, you are in a position to pursue the even 
tenour of your way untroubled by those alternations of fortune 
which disturb the world of trade and manufacture. You have 
been blessed with an abundant harvest, and soon I trust will a 
railway come to carry to those who need it the surplus of your 
produce, now — as my own eyes have witnessed — imprisoned 
in your storehouses for want of the means of transport. 
May the expanding finances of the country soon place the 
Government in a position to gratify your just and natural 
expectations. (Great cheering.) 
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SPEECH AT THE MEETING OP THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
telETY AT CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK. JANUARY 31. 
1878. 

Lord Dufferin said : — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
In rising to respond to the kind ohgervations which have 
been made in my regard by your President and the other 
gentlemen who have addressed you, I am disturbed by con- 
tending considerations. On the one hand, I feel that I have 
no right whatever to intervene in the present discussion;* on 
the other, I am naturally desirous to express my deep sense of 
the honour conferred upon me by so friendly a reception. It 
is true I once sailed towards the north, and got as near the 
pole as Washington is to Ottawa ; but the voyage was as fruit- 
less as that of the Peri to the gate of Paradise, and possessed 
but one feature in common with the expeditions of more serious 
explorers, namely, that I had to turn back again. (Laughter.) 
With the exception of ascertaining the temperature of an 
unfrequented section of the Arctic Ocean, it was barren both of 
scientific results and of personal adventure. I am, therefore, 
really no more qualified to pronounce an opinion upon any of 
the interesting topics which have been discussed to-night than 
a lifelong inhabitant of the tropics, and consequently I shall 
abstain from doing so. There is, indeed, one character in 
which I can claim admission to your halls, namely, that of a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of England ; for we 
well know that geographers are brothers all the world over*. 
For the geographer, the political and the ethnological lines of 
demarcation by which nationalities are divided do not exist. 
All countries are to him what Italy in formpr days'was once 

. • On a plan for the exploration of the Arctic Ocean. 
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pronounced to be: “geographical expressions.” The only 
heroes or potentates on his roll of fame, the only sacred names 
admitted to his calendar, are those gallant mariners and noble 
explorers who generation after generation have faced • danger, 
privation and death in the cause of science, and in the hope of 
bringing to the knowledge of mankind those secret regions of 
the earth which God has prepared from everlasting for the 
habitation or advantage of the human race. (Loud applause.) 
And in no part of the world ought maritime adventure to 
be held in higher honour than on that continent which is 
indebted for its original birth, as it were, knd its present 
glorious existence to the heroic daring of the greatest navi- 
gator that ever trimmed sail or took a bearing. As a 
fellow-geographer, therefore, I beg to express to you my 
warmest sympathies and most respectful admiration. And 
proud am I to think that the two great Anglo-Saxon 
powers of the world have been so intimately associated in 
those Arctic expeditions, which by common consent are justly 
regarded as the most heroic, if not the most successful, 
of any which have been undertaken. (Applause.) I can 
assure you that in Great Britain the names of Kane and 
Hayes and Hall are as familiar and honoured household words 
as are those of Franklin and Belcher and McClure in, this 
country ; and never will either the navy, the people, or the 
Queen of England, forget how the United States recovered, 
refitted, and returned across the ocean the poor old battered 
Resolute to the port from which she sailed. Many and strong 
as are the bonds of sympathy which unite Great Britain to 
America, none, perhaps, have engendered more affectionate 
sentiments between the two c^ountries than those derived from 
our united eflfonts to penetrate the Arctic regions, and, as I 
may now add, the recesses of Central Africa. But, after all, 
I feel I am really here in another capacity. You are aware 
Aat when the great sea captain, Christopher Columbus, to 
whom I have made allusion, returned to the Court of Ferdinand, 
he brought with him in chains several captive Indian chiefs as 
proofs of the reality of his achievements and as specimens of 
.the strange nationalities he had discovered. To-night your 
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SPEECH AT THE MEETING OP THE AMEKICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
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Lord Dupferin said : — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
In rising to respond to the kind ob^servations which have 
been made in my regard by your President and the other 
gentlemen who have addressed you, I am disturbed by con- 
tending considerations. On the one hand, I feel that I have 
no right whatever to intervene in the present discussion ; * on 
the other, I am naturally desirous to express my deep sense of 
the honour conferred upon me by so friendly a reception. It 
is true I once sailed towards the north, and got as near the 
pole as Washington is to Ottawa ; but the voyage was as fruit- 
less as that of the Peri to the gate of Paradise, and possessed 
but one feature in common with the expeditions of more serious 
explorers, namely, that I had to turn back again. (Laughter.) 
With the exception of ascertaining the temperature of an 
unfrequented section of the Arctic Ocean, it was barren both of 
scientific results and of personal adventure. I am, therefore, 
really no more qualified to pronounce an opinion upon any of 
the interesting topics which have been discussed to-night than 
a lifelong inhabitant of the tropics, and consequently I shall 
abstain from doing so. There is, indeed, one character in 
which I can claim admission to your halls, namely, that of a 
Fellow of the Koyal Geographical Society of England ; for we 
well know that geographers are brothers all the world over*; 
For the geographer, the political and the ethnological lines of 
demarcation by which nationalities are divided do not exist. 
All countries are to him what Italy in former days*was once 

• * Ou a plan for the exploration of the Arctic Ocean. 
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prononnced to be: ** geographical expressions.” The only 
heroes or potentates on his roll of fame, the only sacred names 
admitted to his calendar, are those gallant mariners and* noble 
explorers who generation after generation have faced danger, 
privation and death in the cause of science, and in the hope of 
bringing to the knowledge of mankind those secret regions of 
the earth which God has prepared from everlasting for the 
habitation or advantage of the human race. (Loud applause.) 
And in no part of the world ought maritime adventure to 
be held in higher honour than on that continent which is 
indebted for its original birth, as it were, knd its present 
glorious existence to the heroic daring of the greatest navi- 
gator that ever trimmed \ sail or took a bearing. As a 
fellow-geographer, therefore, I beg to express to you my 
warmest sympathies and most respectful admiration. And 
proud am I to think that the two great Anglo-Saxon 
powers of the world have been so intimately associated in 
those Arctic expeditions, which by common consent are justly 
regarded as the most heroic, if not the most successful, 
of any which have been undertaken. (Applause.) I can 
assure you that in Great Britain the names of Kane and 
Hayes and Hall are as familiar and honoured household words 
as are those of Franklin and Belcher and McClure in, this 
country ; and never will either the navy, the people, or the 
Queen of England, forget how the United States recovered, 
refitted, and returned across the ocean the poor old battered 
Resolute to the port from which she sailed. Many and strong 
as are the bonds of sympathy which unite Great Britain to 
America, none, perhaps, have engendered more affectionate 
sentiments between the two countries than those derived from 
our united effoHts to penetrate the Arctic regions, and, as I 
may now add, the recesses of Central Africa. But, after all, 
I feel I am really here in another capacity. You are aware 
tihat when the great sea captain, Christopher Columbus, to 
whom I have made allusion, returned to the Court of Ferdinand, 
ho brought with him in chains several captive Indian chiefs as 
proofs of the reality of his achievements and as specimens of 
jihe strange nationalities he had discovered. To-night your 
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discussion has been concerned with those icy regions which lie 
beneath Aroturus, and reflect the rosy radiance of the Aurora ; 
and if Chief Justice Daly has now led me captive to your 
presence, it is only because he wished to parade before your 
eyes a potentate whose sceptre touches the pole, and who rules 
over a larger area of snow than any monarch. (Laughter.) 
In one respect alone does my condition differ from that of 
the prisoners of Columbus. When presented to the Court of 
Spain the gentle Isabella commanded their manacles to be 
struck from off their limbs, but the chains I wear have been 
forged around Iny heart by the courtesy, kindness and con- 
sideration I have received at the hands of the people of the 
United States, and such fetters even your imperial mandate 
would be powerless to loose. (Great applause.) 
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SPEECH IN GREEK IN REPLY TO AN ADDRESS IN THE SAME 
LANGUAGE PRESENTED BY THE GOVERNORS, PRINCIPAL 
AND FELLOWS OP THE UNIVERSITY OP McGILL COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL. FEBRUARY 13. 1878. 

Lord Dupferin said*: — ’ETr^rraT^, rot? ’'Ap^ovtrt, Kal rot? 

Swe^po/9 TaifTT}^ *AKaBr)fi€ia<:. 'K<T}ikvGi<i iTTLordTa 

Kal dvBp€<i Xoytoif irdvra aKrjKoa rd 7rpo9 ifi^ ovTa><; ^apt^i/ro)? 
\€')(6ein'a, fidXioTa Be xaipta aKpoaad/Mevof: pbev rd <j>0iypuira 
Tt)? ’ATTtKr]<; yXd>TTr}<i, h6vp,ovp,evof; Be tow ep^W itraLvovf; rot? 
n\ttTa>yo<j Kal A'rjp,o(r6ivov<i prjpKKn XeXix&a,L. ^oiyapovv xal 
€p,ol ^ovXop.ev(p vvv av eiTj p,^ on BC oXlyeov vpiv evxaptoreiVt 
d\Xa Kal TTpoaeiwelv n rwv iv rovT<p tw xaipm rrpocrrjKovrmv 
uKova-au yap rot? B^ Scnrep 'ipovye rrepl rd TroXtrtKd 

irdaa^i ra? rjpepa<i rrpaypbarevopdmi^ xal revrd^ovai, dvd'jrav(n<i 
iarrlv ovBepbia rmv avvex^yv Xvirtov Kal ^povriBaVy rj rbv ^ovttov 
edv ev rfj Xydrf rov rod Kocrpov Kal rrjv xXayyrjv rwv aoroO 
irpaypdrcov, dXXore p.hf itcrpeiropLevoL eh rd dXar} rd ’A/ca8»;p.t«a, 
dXXore B’ ev no pappuapivtp BaTreBtp ri}(i- arod^ Treptirarov rroiov- 
fievoif dXXco^ re xal rds rrraXacd^i ixei (fycXorijra^i dvaveovptevoi. 
^AXXd ydp T49 ovK dv rep^deir) rawrrjv r^v ^pepov e<rrlav 7^79 
povaLKi]<i ^cal rij<i €lpi]V7j<} opS>v xal (rKorrmv ; Oit pev of>v — worre 
rrdaav Xeyeiv rfjv dXijOetav — rh ovk dv ^ovX'qOei'q Bevpo OTpa- 
^dadai, Kal crvv roh <^tXrdrovi ivOdBe pelvai rSav padijpdrtov 
TToa&v r<dv av^rjo-ewv del arwairoXavarcov ; 

Ov p^v dW’ ovBe 'Kepi ravra rd votjpara vvv B^ Biarpi^eiv 
nepovye Trphret, d><i rm i<f>€a‘r(dn i^rl Xem veaviov 09 76 ov povov 
rrpoXap^dverav ^Brj t^9 6B0O 7rp09 r^v re Bo^av xal rrjv 
evBaipovLav (jyepovavifti dWd xai, are Brj ovxiri reXeo<; Sv, ttoXX&v 
•K poaBeirai inrrjperrjpdrayv oicov rovro to 'KaveTnar^pwv d^iovpev 
7rapaax€tv> Ovrm vvv B^ r&v Trpaypdrcov KoBearruyrtoVj ei ^al 
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TdvTO TO BiBaaKoKeiov ovk ecrff oirto^ ov waaiv fihf tov 0Vfiop 
iyeipetf &<rre xaX^9 eXTr/Ba? Tutfi^aveiv Trepl rrj^ rrarpi'So^f epol Be 
phnoi irapa too? aXXov? pbvrjpoveirreov, ore to /epdro^i rrj<i KavaBtii; 
TO pAWov oBroi 01 peo(, eiaLv^ koX on tovtov^, j(p6pov yepopspov, 
Beijaei, &v epycDV ^p€l<i pvp Tvyxdpopuev inrdpxopre^t ravra 
p>€ydK€ioT€p(o<i i^epyd^eadai kcu reXeip. Toorot? B^, KareiBore^ 
&p ip0dBe rr)p enrovB^p airr&p fcal r^p eimparyiap ip rp r&p 
iirtTTiBevptdrap irdprtop ^aXfTr^ elcroBtp, Bimjcrop^Ba ’inareveip kal 
6ap<rdKe(o<i to koivop KaraXeiireip. 

OvKovp ravra vopLi^ayp, dpBpe<i np^mraroit •jroXkpp 
^aye vpXv otSa xal 6<f>€!Xm on h-aipov rp<t vpiov crvvovaicpi ip.e 
KexeiporoppKare. *ilv pev yap ircop iv 'O^ovioL^ Bipyayov p^&p 
del pvrjptop yeyepppaL, co? iv r^ /8/f> rm/ 6Xj3i(i>rdrQ}Vf ovB’ ert 
Kal PVP ovBev aXX’ ovopa ra &ra ravra pdXkov rrpb<i pBovrjv 
datra^erau p to t^? rpo^f^pov pprpo^. Tavrpv dpa r^v nppv dx? 
^(oye rrepl irKeiarov rroLpaopevo^ vTioax^rBai Trepirrov pv dv. 

‘'£z/ Be €7ro9 Xoiwbv poi elveiv, inrep t^9 re evyevov^; dvd<T<rp<i 
KoX rov epov oXkov nravro’i oTt exovaiv vplv rro'KXpv d)v 

wdap irpoBvpia ek avrov<i evxSiv i^dey^aaBe^ a<i iv ainok re Kal 
6p^i(o<t iv vplv eW' 0 @€09 re'Kecreiev. 

The following is a translation of this speech : — 

I have listened with great pleasure, Mr. President, and 
learned gentlemen of the Faculty, to all the courteous things 
you have said of me. It has given me peculiar satisfaction to 
hear the accents of the Attic tongue ; and I can never think 
without emotion of the commendation which has been bestowed 
upon me in the language of Plato and Demosthenes. You 
will allow me to couple with this expression of my thanks 
a few words not perhaps unfitting to be spoken here and now. 
For those who, like myself, are incessantly occupied with 
public affairs, there can be no such relief from the cares and 
anxieties of political life as is to be found in shutting out the 
din of the passing hour and the noises of the world, at on® 
time by turning aside into the groves of the academy, at 
another by pacing the marble pavements of the pdrch, to 
renew in the one or the other ancient ties of friendship. 
Certainly no one can fail to rejoice when he beholds this quiet 
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abode of letters and of peace. Nay, if the whole truth must 
be told, who would not be glad to tarry here — here in sweet 
converse with valued friends to share in and to enjoy the 
progress of all useful knowledge and of true science ? 

Nevertheless, I must not dally too long with such reflections, 
remembering that I administer the government of a young 
nation which is just entering resolutely on the paths which 
lead to glory and to prosperity, and which, not yet having 
attained its full stature, has need of many services such as we 
believe this University fitted to render it. In the actual 
condition of our affairs everyone must deeply feel how close 
the connection is between this great institution of learning 
and the fairest hopesb of the country — and I most of all am 
conscious that in these youths I see the future strength of 
Canada. Upon them, in the due course of time, it will devolve 
to take up and to carry forward to grander results the work 
now entrusted to our hands. As we now behold their zealous 
industry, and their success in pressing up the steep and narrow 
way which leads to all sound learning, we must feel that we 
may implicitly rely upon them, and that wo may confidently 
leave the commonwealth to such inheritors. 

It is with considerations such as these, most honourable 
gentlemen, that I tender you the thanks I owe you for |idmit- 
ting me into your fellowship. I recall the years which, when 
a youth, I passed at Oxford as the happiest of my life, nor can 
any name fall more sweetly upon our ears than that of Alma 
Mater. It is but natural then that I should prize and promise 
to hold in the highest esteem the honour you have conferred 
upon me. 

One word more let me add on behalf of my wife, the 
Countess of I^ufierin, and of my family, and in acknowledg- 
ment of the good wishes you have so cordially lavished upon 
us ; may God grant you all the happiness you have asked of 
«Him for us. 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET AT THE WINDSOR HOTEL, MON- 
TREAL. FEBRUARY 14. 1878. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Dufferin said : — 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — Before attempting to express 
to yon the deep gratitude I feel, not only for the kind recei> 
tion you have given to the mention of my name, but still more 
for the round of honours and hospitalities with which I have 
been greeted during the present week, there is a little matter 
of business, which, since it has been referred to by the Consul 
General of the United States, I feel, perhaps, it would be 
desirable for me to mention, in order that once for all I may 
reply to a query which has been put to me by almost every 
friend who has heard of my recent visit to Washington. Well, 
then, gentlemen — No ! I have not brought them back in my 
portmanteau. (Laughter.) Our five millions and a half of 
fish money were not handed to me across the counter by the 
President of the United States, as many persons imagine to 
have been the case. (Laughter.) What is more, I did not 
even ask for them, nor look as if I wanted them, or indeed 
as if I knew anything about them.* (Great laughter.) And 
in assuming this attitude of reserve, I am sure I consulted 
the delicacy of your feelings. Some of those present — trust 
not many, for money is difficult to come by in these hard 
times (laughter) — occupy the position of creditors. Well, 
how do they demean tl^emselves in such circumstances? 
Why, however resolutely they may be disposed to put thck 
law in force against the fraudulent debtor, when they see 
the man who owes them money, scraping together every 

* Lord Dufferin’s recent visit to Washington had been in connection with 
Canada’s Fishery claims against the United States. 
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sixpence within his reach, with the view of discharging his 
liabilities, appropriating his wife’s pin money (langhter), 
cutting down the allowances of his younger brothers and 
sisters, stopping his children’s schooling, and talking, as if 
he really meant it, of curtailing his own daily consumption 
of cigars and cocktails (great laughter), they naturally feel it 
would be impious to trouble the serenity or to embarrass the 
self-respect of so right-minded a personage by dunning him for 
payment. (Renewed laughter.) If a creditor runs up against 
such a one in the street he slinks down the nearest alley, or 
shirks behind a shop door rather than disturb, by his own 
obnoxious and compromising presence, the self-satisfied cogi- 
tations of so much wirtiie. (Loud laughter.) Well, then, 
gentlemen, that was exactly the conduct I pursued during 
my visit to the States. I was perpetually hiding behind 
doors (laughter) and running round street comers (laughter), 
so satisfactory did I find the public temper in regard to our 
little matter ; nor did I move a muscle of my countenance 
when I was confidentially informed by an enterprising news- 
paper interviewer how General Benjamin Butler, and other 
influential personages, had been overheard to propose the sale 
by auction of the furniture of the Treasury Buildings at 
Washington rather than that the Great Republic should 
remain an instant longer in the debt of Canada. (Great 
laughter.) And yet I did not altogether refrain from diplo- 
matic action. When asked by the Secretary of State to 
dinner, I ostentatiously abstained from taking fish (roars of 
laughter), a demonstration the force of which Mr. Evarts met 
and acknowledged, by the maintenance of a precious and 
pregnant silence (laughter) on the subject of the Halifax 
award. Now,,8om6 uninstructed gentleman might imagine 
this silence* to have been of ominous import. Such an in- 
ference only shows how ignorant some people are of the subtle 
manner in which the representatives of great nations inter- 
change ideas. (Laughter.) Ambassadors do not dispute like 
washerwomen across a tub. (Great laughter.) When they 
meet tKey imitate the lofty reticence of those two famous 
augurs of ancient Rome, a nod, a wink, a or,»as 
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upon this occasion, no word at all, conveys the most important 
decisions. (Laughter.) In Mr. Evart’s taciturnity I read, 
as all of you would have done, a reference to the ancient 
Greek apothegm, " Speech is silver, but silence is gold,” and 
by remaining speechless Mr. Evarts wished me to understand 
that not only did he intend to pay up like a man, but that 
he intended to pay up in gold like a gentleman (great 
cheering and laughter) ; and the President himself has con- 
firmed this solemn undertaking of his Ministry by handing 
over to me his own son as a hostage, though, to save appear- 
ances, in the guise of a friendly visitor. But we have had a 
narrow escape. If, by a stroke of Machiavellian policy, he 
had only substituted his daughter,* we are so gallant that I 
believe we would have kept the young lady and let the 
money go. (Cheers and laughter.) 

And now, gentlemen, having disposed of the only serious 
matter before us, we can afford to make a night of it, and 
in order that you may do so the more agreeably, I will 
hasten to conclude the task your kindness has imposed upon 
me. And yet, before I sit down, I cannot help desiring to 
express, more fully than I have yet had an opportunity of 
doing, my very deep sense of the extraordinary kindness I am 
receiving at your hands. For an entire week myself, my 
family, my friends, my staff, my household, have been the 
guests of your city, lodged in a palace, and welcomed to a 
series of entertainments of unparalleled splendour and interest. 
The Beauty of the province has decked itself in its most 
irresistible charms to grace the occasion. Such a prolonged 
ovation has seldom been extended, I believe, to the head of 
any executive, and, if a proof were wanting of your loyalty to 
our Sovereign, it would be found in this succession of graceful 
courtesies to one whose only claim to your consideration is the 
fact of his being her representative. (Cheers.) For, gentle- 
men, God forbid that I should mistake for a moment the* 
significance of these glorious demonstrations. Unless intended 
to exhibit your devotion to the throne and person 6f our 
gracious Queen, — your reverence for the constitution under 
which you live, — they would be empty, meaningless, and 
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vain. (Applause.) It is only in this sense that I could 
either enjoy or accept them. (Cheers.) It may be, however, 
and it would be affectation on my part to ignore the fact, 
that circumstances of a peculiar nature have invested the 
present festival with a character more personal to myself than 
those with which I have been hitherto so frequently greeted. 
(Applause.) It is probably for the last time that I have the 
pleasure of finding myself in your presence, and although I 
dislike extremely touching upon any egotistical topic, such a 
reflection naturally evokes within my mind many and many a 
regret. (Great applause.) During a period of six years I 
have frequently come amongst you, mingled with your society, 
taken part in your sport? and pastimes, interested myself 
with your affairs and business, become one with you in 
thought and feeling, and never have I received at your 
hands, whether in my public or in my private capacity, 
anything but the kindest consideration, the most indulgent 
sympathy, and the warmest welcome. (Cheers.) I have 
known many of you long and intimately enough to have 
watched your little children grow up into young inen and 
maidens, your maidens into wives and mothers ; and there is 
scarcely a family amongst those I see around me with whose 
domestic joys and sorrows I have not been permitted to sym- 
pathise. And what is still more significant, this brief period, 
hardly exceeding a lustrum, has enabled me to mark the 
extension of your city, the multiplication of your public 
buildings, of your churches and of your charitable institutions, 
liut, best of all, it will have been during my administration 
of your affairs, and under my nominal auspices, that have 
been laid, in the widening and the perfecting of the Laurentian 
navigation, the, ineradicable foundations of your future pro- 
sperity, nay, of your commercial supremacy and absolute 
dominion over the north-eastern se.ction of America. (Great 
cheering.) Well, ladies and gentlemen, ties that have been 
so deeply rooted, ties that have been consecrated by such 
endearing reminiscences, can never fail or wither ; and to my 
dying day I shall remember with feelings which cannot be 
ex|>ressed in words, the extraordinary marks of confidence 
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and good-will I have received from the citizens of Montreal. 
(Great applause ) And yet if there is one thing more than 
another which causes me satisfaction in all that you have 
done, and are doing for me, it is the reflection that the 
springs whence your generous benevolence, your princely 
hospitalities ascend, are perennial and inexhaustible, and not 
dependent for their overflow upon the accidental qualities of 
him to whom they are immediately addressed, and that it is in 
something deeper, more lasting, more significant, than in your 
mere good-will to an individual official, who is here to-day 
and away to-morrow, that they have their sacred birth and 
origin. (Cheers.) After all, the Viceroys of Canada are but 
“ ’afi€V7]va*Kdpr)va ** — fleeting shadows and evanescent appari- 
tions that haunt your history, but scarcely contribute a line to 
its pages. Should we leave behind us a single kindly memory, 
should our names hereafter mark a date, or identify a period, 
it is the most we can aspire to. Half a column of a biographical 
dictionary would suffice to exhibit the sum of our united 
achievements ; so imperceptibly do we come and go, play our 
small part, and fade from off the scene. But, unsubstantial, 
phantasmal, and impersonal as we may be individually, we 
nevertheless represent and symbolise in our uninterrupted 
succession, some of the most solid realities of which the 
modern world can boast ; for are we not the living proofs and 
exponents of the love of a mighty nation for the children she 
has sent forth to enlarge her dominion and enhance her renown 
(cheers) — the affection of a great colony for a mother country, 
that has endowed her with absolute freedom and legislative 
independence — the reverence of a free people for constitutional 
liberty as secured by monarchical government — the recognition 
by the owners of half a continent of their right to share a still 
mightier imperium — the love and loyalty of two chivalrous 
races towards the purest^ woman and the most duty-loving 
Sovereign that ever wore a crown or wielded a sceptre (longk 
continued applause) — the unswerving confidence of a modest. 
God-fearing community in their ability to vindicate their 
independence, to elaborate their own destiny, and 'to guard 
and embellish to the utmost the glorious inheritance with 
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whicli they have been endowed by Providence? (Loud 
applause.) In one respect we are, indeed, but insignifi- 
cant factors in the system of your national existence, in 
another we are more than the equals of the greatest’ autocrats 
that ever terrorised mankind. If then, ladies and gentlemen, 
I now acknowledge, with all the emphasis of which language 
is capable, the satisfaction I have experienced by the exhibi- 
tion of your affection and good-will towards the Governor 
General of Canada, it is not the individual who thanks .you, 
but the interpreter and representative of those indestructible 
principles of constitutional government, of Imperial unity, 
and of natural affection which are the foundations of your 
private happiness and.public prosperity. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE JOINT ADDRESS OP THE TWO 
HOUSES OP PARLIAMENT. APRIL 16. 1878. 

The Senate and Commons of Canada presented a joint address to' Lord 
Dufferin expressing their regret at bis approaching departure from Canada. 

In reply Lord Dufferin said : — GrentJemen, — It is difficult 
for me to find befitting words in which to thank you for tho 
signal and unprecedented hondur which has been conferred 
upon me by this joint Address from your two Houses. 

Eegarding, as I do, the utterances of Parliament as the 
most august and authoritative expression of the popular 
sentiment, it afibrds me unmeasured satisfaction to be thus 
assured of the confidence and esteem of the inhabitants of the 
Dominion. 

To win the good-will of a nation is the greatest achievement 
open human ambition, and to learn from you that I hold a 
place in the affections of the people of Canada is at once the 
highest triumph and the greatest pleasure I am ever likely 
to enjoy. 

It would not become me to inquire how far this result is to 
be attributed rather to your own generosity than to an/ 
exertions upon my part. It is a happy principle rooted in the 
nature of Englishmen of all estates to content themselves 
with the simple discharge of those duties which lie to their 
hand, without considering too curiously to what degree their 
conduct may influence the, personal estimation in which they 
are held by others, and their reward, when it arrives, is often 
as great a surprise as it is a satisfaction. All that I can say is 
that, from the moment I came amongst you, I have had but 
one thought — the desire to render faithful servicb to our 
Queen, to the Empire, and to Canada. • 
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If there are no positive advantages to which I can point as 
having resulted from my administration, there is one boast I 
can fairly make. No act or word of mine has had a tendency 
to damp your personal devotion to the Crown, to discourage 
your attachment to the Empire, or to discredit the system of 
Constitutional Government under which you live. 

I found you a loyal people, and I leave you the truest- 
hearted subjects in Her Majesty’s Dominions. I found you 
proud of your descent and anxious to maintain your con- 
nection with the Mother Country ; I leave you more convinced 
than ever of the solicitude of Great Britain to reciprocate 
your affection and of her dependence on your fidelity in every 
emergency. I found you-<r-men of various nationalities— -of 
English, French, Irish, Scotch, and German descent, working 
out the problems of Constitutional Government with admirable 
success ; I leave you with even a deeper conviction in your 
jtninds that the due application of the principles of Par- 
liamentary Government is capable of resolving every political 
difficulty, and of controlling the gravest ministerial crises, to 
the satisfaction of the people at large, and of their leaders and 
representatives of every shade of opinion. 

When I resign the temporary Viceroyalty with which I 
have been invested into the hands of my Sovereign, I shajl be 
able to assure her that not a leaf has fallen from her maple 
chaplet, that the lustre of no jewel in her transatlantic diadem 
has been dimmed. 

Thanks to the opportunities afforded me by the liberality 
ot Parliament, I have been enabled to traverse the fertile 
regions of your North-West, to appreciate your inexhaustible 
resources, and to scan the vast expanse of your territories from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The speeches to which you refer 
in such flattering terms have been but the natural, the 
irresistible exclamations evoked by th® sights I have beheld. 

* Closely associated with me in the discharge of all my duties 
has been the lady to whom your address refers in so kind a 
manner. ’ Moving amid a society, where the proverbial 
gallantry Of Frenchmen combines with English and Celtic 
chivalry to create in every Canadian home an atmosphere of, 

8 
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purity and refinement, she naturally regards the six years she 
has passed amongst you as one of the happiest periods of her 
life, and I am commissioned to convey to you her warmest 
thanks for the good wishes you have expressed in her regard. 

In conclusion, allow me to assure you that I shall esteem it 
one of the greatest privileges of my future life to watch the 
progressive development of your prosperity, to advocate your 
interests in the British Parliament, and to confirm our fellow- 
countrymen at home in their conviction of the high degree to 
which Canada is destined to contribute to the welfare, the 
strength, and the renown of the British Empire. 
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XXXV. 

SPEECH AT THE BANQUET GIVEN BY THE OFFICERS OF THE 

MONTREAL BRIGADE AT THE WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL. 

MAY 24. 1878. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Duffebin said : — 
Gentlemen, — I thank ygu most heartily for the cordial manner 
in which you have drunk my health. I should have felt I had 
lost one of the pleasures to which my office legitimately 
entitles me, had I been compelled to leave Canada without 
taking part in such a celebration as the present. During the 
whole term of my office, I have never had an opportunity 
of seeing myself surrounded by the representatives of our 
Canadian Forces. It is true I have had the good fortune to 
come into individual contact with most of the distinguished 
officers of the Dominion, but until now I have never seen them 
gathered round me in their corporate capacity. On my 
arrival in Ottawa, six years ago, one of my first duties was to 
go to a review at Kingston, but since then, until to-day, I have 
never had a chance of seeing any large body of troops 
assembled in the field. My experience of the military tenue 
oT Canada has been confined to Guards of Honour. (Laughter.) 
Of tliese I have seen a greater number, and in a greater variety 
of places, than the Sovereign of the most military nation in 
the world ; and, though a civilian, I have acquired as good an 
eye for criticising this special and peculiar formation, as my 
friend, the Lieutenant General himself. (Laughter.) Last year 
I, endeavoured to collect under my roof at Ottawa as many 
officers of our national army as I could lay my hands on, but 
an unfortunate accident prevented iny receiving my guests in 
person. The spectacle, however, I have witnessed this morning, 
the ■-scene which now meets my view, more than repay me for 

s 2 • * 
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my previous disappointments. Anything more admirably ar- 
ranged, more gratifying to the pride of Canadians, and to all 
the friends of Canada, than the performance of this morning, 
cannot well be conceived. (Cheers.) From first to last every- 
thing has passed to my entire satisfaction, and I now beg to 
tender my best thanks, — and I render this acknowledgment 
not only on my own behalf, but on behalf of my fellow-spec- 
tators, and of the country at large — to the Lieutenant General, 
who has planned, to the Militia authorities who have organised, 
and to the officers and men who, at great personal sacrifice and 
inconvenience, have executed and carried out the triumphant 
celebration with which we have this morning saluted the 
birthday of our Most Gracious Sovereign. (Cheers.) It is not 
for me to indicate, even by praise, the professional excellencies 
of the manoeuvres. That pleasurable task will be performed 
in due time by a more competent authority. But there is 
one characteristic of to-day’s performances which must have 
attracted every one’s attention; I mean the magnificent 
appearance, the patriotic enthusiasm, the spirited alacrity, 
the loyal sentiments which have been exhibited by each and 
all of the regiments that have paraded before us. Though 
I should be very far from wishing to depreciate the effects 
of training and discipline in producing efficiency, we must 
all ddmit — even the greatest martinets among us — that such 
a lively spirit of patriotism, such an exuberant alacrity in the 
performance of their military duties, as have been exhibited 
to-day by our soldiers, are the first step towards the formation of 
victorious battalions. Happily, the prospect of the Dominion 
being required to array itself in defence of its homes and 
liberties is remote. We have but one nation for our im- 
mediate neighbour, and with that nation we are united, by 
long tradition, by community of interests, and by a continual 
interchange of courtesies, in indissoluble friendship (hear, hear) ; 
while those foreigners who, in any unhappy circumstance^^ 
might attempt to assail us are remote and separated from our 
shores by leagues of sea. It is true, of late there have been 
heard a few vague and probably exaggerated rumours of a certain 
amount of Celtic effervescence along our Southern frontier„but 
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I cannot believe that such an unpardonable crime as a second 
filibustering attack upon the sacred peace of Canada, can be 
in contemplation. I never have spoken, and never will speak 
harshly or disrespectfully of my Irish countrymen (cheers), 
however wrong I may consider their opinions, or misguided 
their conduct. It is not by harsh or violent language that we 
shall win them back to a friendlier frame of mind. (Hear, hear.) 
Undoubtedly, in past days, Ireland has suffered ill-treatment 
and injustice ; but for generations England has strained every 
nerve to make reparation for those wrongs. (Hear, hear.) 
However disposed, therefore, we may be to make allowance 
for the circumstances which have generated these inimical 
passions, yet, if they result ‘in acts of outrage and murder, if 
the peaceful homesteads of Canada are to be ravaged by 
bands of marauders, who can have no possible quarrel with 
her peaceable inhabitants; such violence — a violence which 
outrages every law recognised by civilised mankind — must 
be suppressed with unhesitating firmness (hear, hear) ; but, 
as I said before, I cannot bring myself to believe .in the 
possibility of so great a wrong. During my various progresses 
through the country I have come into contact with hundreds 
and hundreds of kindly Irishmen, labouring in the field, in 
the forest, by the river side, or in the mine, and never did I 
meet one who did not give me a hearty welcome, both as a 
fellow-countryman, and as the representative of the Queen. 
(Loud cheers.) Happily for Canada, these Irishmen are sown 
broadcast through the land, and are intimately associated with 
their fellow-citizens of French, English, and Scotch descent. 
They are contented, prosperous and loyal. Yet it is these Irish 
homes — where the kindliness, the hospitality, the wit and the 
mirth of old Ireknd live again under such happy auspices— 
which are to be involved, together with those of their British 
and French neighbours, in these unnatural hostilities. (Hear, 
hfear.) What cause of quarrel has the invader with the people 
of Canada which our own Irish fellow-citizens could not them- 
selves allege, had they a mind to do so ? Nor are the Irish the 
only nationality within our borders who might, if they chose, 
translate historical wrongs into actual warfare. Half the po^uD 
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atioQ of Glengarry, I believe, fled to this country, if not from 
CuUoden, at all events from their Highland homes, to avoid 
the tyranny of him whom they called a usurper, whose great- 
granddaughter now sits upon the throne ; yet where is to be 
found a more loyal people in the world than the people of 
Glengarry ? In considering, therefore, the possible occasions 
on which we may have to rely upon the valour of our gallant 
troops, I reject with horror from my thoughts the idea that 
they should ever be called upon to shed the blood of even 
the most inconsiderate or irreconcilable of our Irish fellow- 
countrymen. Nay, on a day of peril, if in the Canadian line 
of battle I could find a regiment more essentially Irish in its 
composition than the rest, it would be to the keeping of that 
regiment that I would entrust the standard of the Queen and 
the flag of the Dominion. (Loud cheers.) And, gentlemen, if 
this cloud — or rather, phantasmal exhalation — be dispersed 
along our southern boundary, what is there behind it in that 
direction but illimitable sunshine, and the prospect of perpetual 
peace ? It is true, even so, we are still liable to invasion, and 
to day we have witnessed how soldier-like and martial is the 
array of our southern neighbours.* But if they have forced 
the bulwarks of our land, if they have penetrated to the heart of 
our ^richest city, if they have established themselves within the 
precincts of our camp, it has only been to give us a fresh proof 
of the kindly feelings entertained for us by themselves and 
their fellow-countrymen in the States, and to join with us in 
doing honour to our Gracious Queen. In the name, then, of all 
those who are present — of the Volunteer Army of Canada, of 
the people of Canada, I bid them welcome ; and, inasmuch as 
it is the habit of every politic government to extend to deeds 
of military daring substantial rewards, I hereby promise to 
every American soldier-citizen who is now present, or shall ever 
hereafter take part in 0U5 reviews, a free-grant farm within the 
Arctic Circle the day he takes the oath of allegiance. (Loud 
laughter). 

But, though we have thus disposed in the most satisfactory 

* An allusion to the presence of the Barlow Guards from St. Alhvns, 
Vermont, at the review held on the morning of the same day. 
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manner of all possible foes within the circuit of our immediate 
vision, it is not the less necessary, on that account, that we 
should take those precautions which every nation since the 
world began has found requisite for its safety. , Let us learn a 
lesson from the fate of the aboriginal inhabitants of this very 
continent. We read in the pages of Prescott how happy and 
careless were their lives, how destitute of fear, as they sported 
and slept beneath the umbrageous shelter of their tropical 
groves. With them war had ceased to be an imaginable 
contingency, every possible foe had disappeared fk)m the 
limits of their isolated world; yet suddenly, unexpectedly, 
coming none knew whence, there stood upon their shores steel- 
clad men, armed witi^thegthunder-bolts of death, and in a few 
short, years that harmless flower-crowned people were an- 
nihilated — their altars, cities, and temples laid waste and 
desolate. Happily the repetition of such a catastrophe in our 
case is impossible ; but, for all that, a war cloud seems to be 
gathering in Europe, which may involve the entire Empire in 
its dreadful shadow. As members of that Empire, as men of 
British descent, as subjects of Queen Victoria, it may be 
necessary for us to face the responsibilities which our 
nationality entails. You have seen by the papers the pre- 
cautions your Government has taken to protect that — ^happily 
for us— restricted portion of our seaboard which is*within 
reach of an enemy’s assault ; but I am proud to think that 
the spirit of Canadian patriotism has not confined itself merely 
to these exertions. Almost every mail has brought either to 
me, or to the Prime Minister, or to the Minister of Militia, the 
most enthusiastic offers to serve in the Queen’s armies abroad 
in the event of foreign war. (Loud cheers.) These offers 
have represented not merely the enthusiasm of individuals, 
but of whofe regiments and brigades of men. (Renewed 
cheers.) It has been my duty to transmit them to the Home 
Government, and to the foot of t!he Throne ; and I should be 
failing in my duty if I neglected to tell you that they have 
been duly appreciated, not only by the Queen’s Ministers, but 
by the* Queen herself. (Prolonged cheering.) It will, un- 
doubtedly, require a great deal of consideration to determine 
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to what extent, and in what manner, advantage is to be taken 
of such noble self-devotion. Happily the time has not yet 
arrived, and I trust to God it may never arrive, for giving 
practical effect to the suggestions which have been received ; 
but I feel that I could not have a better opportunity of 
recording and emphasising facts so indicative of the martial 
and loyal spirit of the Canadian people. No, gentlemen — God 
grant that many a long year may pass before the note of 
warlike preparation rings through the quiet hamlets, the sun- 
lit fields, and the prosperous cities of Canada. But, should the 
evil day arrive, let it find us prepared and ready to do our 
duty. (Hear, hear.) It is not % undisciplined levies, however 
enthusiastic, that the homes and lilj,erties of a country can be 
guarded. Every day war is becoming a more complicated 
science, the problems of which can only be successfully dealt 
with by highly organised battalions and trained and scientific 
ofScers. Above all, remember, things are not with you as they 
were a few short years ago. British North America is no longer 
a congeries of disconnected Provinces, destitute of any strong 
bond of sympathy or mutual attachment. You are no longer 
Colonists or Provincials — you are the owners, the defenders 
and guardians of half a continent — of a land of unbounded 
promise and predestinated renown. That thought alone 
should^^make men and soldiers of you all. Life would scarcely 
be worth living, unless it gave us something for whose sake it 
was worth while to die. Outside our domestic circle there are 
not many things that come up to that standard of value. But 
one at least you possess — a country you can be proud of ; and 
never should a Canadian forget, no matter what his station in 
life, what his origin or special environments, that in this broad 
Dominion he has that which it is worth while both to live for 
and to die for. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEECH IN EEPLY TO THE ADDRESS. OP THE MAYOR AND 

CORPORATION OP GRANBY, IN THE PROVINCE OP QUEBEC. 

AUGUST 20. 1878. 

Lord Ddfferin said : — Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
It would require far greater ingenuity than even an accom- 
plished speaker might possess, to vary those expressions of 
delight and satisfaction to which every Governor General 
must desire to give utterance, when making an official 
tour through any part of Canada, so cordial, so universal, 
so ‘loyal is the reception he meets with in every hamlet, 
village, town or city through which he passes. Indeed I 
must fairly admit to you that my vocabulary of felicitation 
and panegyric has been almost exhausted by the never-ending 
evidences I meet with of the contentment and patriotism 
of the Canadian people. And yet, in almost every new 
district I traverse, there are to be found some peculiar and 
novel features, affording fresh and unaccustomed grounds 
upon which to congratulate its inhabitants. Certainly nowhere 
do these exist in greater abundance than in the Eastern 
•Townships,* which seem to comprise within their area all the 
advantages which one would desire to congregate within the 
circuit of an ideal Kingdom (applause) ; beautiful scenery, where 
mountain, hill and dale, woodland, lake and river, are mingled 
together in the* most picturesque confusion: convenient means 
of communication with the adjacent centres of population both 
in Canada and the States : breadths of agricultural land of the 
*best quality, and such pastures as have enabled those enter- 
prising gentlemen who devote themselves to the raising of 

* The “Eastern Townships,” of which Granby is one, are situated in one 
of #:he most beautiful parts of the province of Quebec. 
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cattle to bring to market beasts which vie, both in reputation 
and in the prices they fetch, with those produced by the most 
noted breeders in England ; while the entire population seems 
animated by a spirit of energy and enterprise, and determined 
to do justice to the material advantages placed within its 
reach. In fact, the conditions of this peculiar and beautiful 
region are so remarkable that it is here, I venture to prophesy, 
will be developed a phase of our many-sided Canadian existence, 
which, though now in its infancy, cannot fail to assume con- 
siderable proportions, and to add greatly to the well-being and 
happiness of a large proportion of the community. (Applause.) 
Hitherto, in Canada, a sharp line has divided the occupations 
of the urban from those of the rura) population. The farmers 
of Canada have constituted a class by themselves, nor have 
our successful traders and merchants been often tempted to 
remove with their accumulated wealth into the country, from 
the neighbourhood of those marts and haunts of commerce 
which witnessed their early struggles and ultimate success. 
As a consequence, the prospects and advantages supposed to 
be connected with a mercantile career have become invested 
with a prestige and importance which experience does not 
always prove to belong to them, and our farmers’ sons, instead 
of being contented to stick to agricultural pursuits, have been 
tempfed — ^with insufficient capital, scant experience, and defec- 
tive training — to set up as small traders, to their own ruin, and 
to the great disadvantage of the country. (Hear, hear.) Now 
this undoubtedly is an evil. Important and essential to our 
wealth and greatness as may be our mercantile and manufac-’ 
turing industries, agriculture must, almost of necessity, con- 
stitute for many a long day the chief resource and employment 
of the major part of the community — and it is to our agri- 
cultural population that wo must look for the settlement of 
the North-West, the general enlargement of our borders, and 
the advancement of our importance as a far-spreading nation.^ 
Any circumstance, therefore, which even in an indirect 
manner gives a higher character to our agricultural system, 
which elevates its reputation as a lucrative enterprise, which 
developes its amenities, or adds value to its products, will 
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prove of immeasurable advantage. To this end I believe the 
peculiar characteristics of this region will powerfully contribute. 
With such attractive scenery possessing every charm and 
advantage which a country life can offer, within so short a 
distance of Montreal, it will be impossible for our wealthier 
citizens much longer to content themselves with that suburban- 
villa life — only broken by a few weeks’ trip to some watering- 
place — ^which they now affeet. They will create for themselves, 
instead, a rural Paradise beside the lovely lakes and rivers 
which decorate your neighbourhood, and I am much mistaken 
if the rich lands by which they will find their residences 
surrounded do not arouse within their breasts that instinctive 
love for the cultivation* of the soil which is the primsBval 
passion of mankind. (Applause.) Hence we shall see estab- 
lished amongst us what will prove by no means an^unde- 
sirable adjunct to our present social system, the Canadian 
country gentleman, setting an example to the whole neigh- 
bourhood — by the judicious application of his capital to 
the land — of what a highly scientific agriculture can ac- 
complish ; and inoculating, so to speak, every country side 
with a strain of thoroughbred horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, 
which will stimulate the trade wo have recently established 
in live and dead stock with the Mother Country. (Hoar, 
hear.) So many poets have sweetly sung of the delights 
of a rural life that I will not expatiate upon them. Agri- 
culture, “ the invention of gods, and the employment of 
heroes,” as Lord Beaconsfield once described it, is still un- 
doubtedly a most honourable and agreeable pursuit. If it 
does not promote the accumulation of individual wealth so 
rapidly as other kinds of industry, it distributes it more 
equally, especially wLen, as in this country, almost every 
cultivator owns the land he tills ; nor can it be doubted that 
the establishment throughout the country districts of a class 
of persons blessed with means, leisure, education, and trained 
intelligence, and at the same time united by a community of 
pursuits, tastes, and interests, with the mass of the population 
which 'surrounds them, would have a most beneficial effect in 
"Stimulating the intellectual, moral, and material advancement 
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of the entire rural community. Upon the advantages which 
they themselves would derive I need not dilate. They would 
discover a fresh interest in life, fresh beauties in nature ; while 
the happy, healthful influences amid which their children 
would grow up, and the simplicity of habits thereby engendered, 
could not fail to prove a blessing to every succeeding genera- 
tion. I believe that the noblest virtues -and the best charac- 
teristics possessed by Englishmen are to be traced to their 
love of a country life, and certain am I that English young 
women would not be half so nice, so rosy, so frank, so beautiful, 
so robust, so modest, so simple as they are, if they were not for 
the most part “ country-bred.” (Applause.) 

Although, therefore, the change nay .not be immediate, I 
think you will see from the allusions I have made that the 
beautiful and fertile districts you inhabit are destined to be 
a powerful factor in promoting the well-being of the country ; 
and, were I granted a wish, I do not know that I could make 
a better choice than to ask for the privilege of revisiting this 
lovely district some fifty or a hundred years hence, to see its 
rolling plains and woodlands carved out, as I am sure they will 
be, into innumerable parks, homesteads, farms and villas, justly 
entitling it to be called the Garden of Canada, while here and 
there shall rise in frequent clusters the augmented spires, 
roofs and chimneys of those prosperous little towns through 
whose bright pavilioned streets we have recently held our 
triumphal way. (Applause.) Such, at least, gentlemen, is 
the destiny I anticipate for you and your neighbours, and, 
if affectionate wishes were of any avail, if a magic wand 
in grateful hands could work the miracle, the picture I 
have drawn should become a reality this very minute. But, 
alas! to labour and to wait is the lot of mankind. It only 
remains, therefore, for me to bid you go on and prosper 
in loyal fidelity to those blessed traditions which have 
already secured to you peace and order, freedom and self- 
government, honour and renown, within the wide circuit of 
that glorious Empire, of which you are by no mean^ the 
least pleasing ornament. (Loud applause.) Gentle&en, I 
will conclude by telling you a story. You know that Bos* 
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tonians are not supposed to fail in the virtue of self-appreci- 
ation. Well, a school inspector from that city was visiting 
a certain seminary in New England, and, after describing to 
his young audience a little boy whom he once knew as possess- 
ing every possible juvenile virtue, such as never being late 
for school, never blotting his copybook, never telling a story, 
or omitting an exercise, he concluded by asking the children 
in solemn tones : And where do you think he is now ? ” 
With one acclaim the little boys cried out : “ In Heaven, sir.” 
With a somewhat disconcerted visage the schoolmaster replied ; 
“ No ! No ! not exactly in Heaven ; but — he is keeping a store 
in Boston.” (Great laughter.) Well, gentlemen, for “keep- 
ing a store in Boston,”^! would have substituted: “he is 
at the plough-tail in the Townships.” (Great applause and 
laughter.) 



XXXVII. 


SPEECH IN EEPLY TO THE JOINT ADDRESS OP THE MUNI- 
CIPAL CORPORATIONS OP THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

SEPTEMBER 5: 1878. 

Lord Dufferin said : — Gentlemen, — I hardly know in what 
terms I am to reply to the address jvhicji has just been read, 
so signal is the honour which you have conferred upon me. 
That a whole province as large, as important, as flourishing as 
many a European kingdom, should erect into an embassy the 
mayors of its cities, the delegates of its urban and rur^l 
municipalities, and despatch them on a journey of several 
hundred miles to convey to a humble individual like myself 
an expression of the personal good-will of the constituencies 
they represent, is a circumstance unparalleled in the history of 
Canada, or of any other colony. (Applause.) To stand, as I 
now do, in the presence of so many distinguished persons, who 
must have put themselves to great personal inconvenience on 
my account, adds to my embarrassment. And yet, gentlemen, 
I cannot pretend not to be delighted with so genuine a 
demonstration of regard on the part of the large-hearted 
inhabitants of the great province in whose name you have 
addressed me; for, apart from the personal gratification I 
experience, you are teaching all future administrators of your 
affairs a lesson which they will gladly lay to heart, since it 
will show them with how rich a reward you are ready to repay 
whatever slight exertions it may be within their power to make 
on your behalf. (Applause.) And when in the history of 
your Dominion could such a proof of your generosity be more 
opportunely shown? A few weeks ago the heart of ‘every 
man and woman in Canada was profoundly moved* by the 
intelligence that not only was the Government of Great 
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Britain about to send out as England’s representative to this 
country one of the most promising among the younger genera- 
tion of our public men, but that the Queen herself was about 
to entrust to the keeping of the people of Canada' her own 
daughter. (G-reat cheering.) If you desired any illustration of 
the respect, the affection, the confidence with which you are 
regarded by your fellow-subjects at home, and by your 
Sovereign, what greater proof could you have than this; or 
what more gratifying, more delicate, more touching recogni- 
tion could have rewarded your never-failing love and devo- 
tion for the Mother Country and its Ruler? (Cheers.) But, 
though the citizens of Canada may well be proud of the 
confidence thus reposed ii^ them, believe me when I tell you 
that, quite apart from these especial considerations, you may 
well be congratulated upon the happy choice which has been 
made in the person of Lord Lome for the future Grovemor 
Greneral of Canada. It has been my good fortune to be con- 
nected all my life long with his family by ties of the closest 
personal friendship. Himself I have known, I may say, almost 
from his boyhood ; and a more conscientious, high-minded, or 
better qualified Viceroy could not have been selected. (Great 
cheering.) Brought up under exceptionally fortunate con- 
ditions, it is needless to say he has profited to the utmost by 
the advantages placed within his reach, many of whicli have 
fitted him in an especial degree for his present post. His 
public school and college education, his experience of the 
House of Commons, his large personal acquaintance with the 
•representatives of all that is most distinguished in the intel- 
lectual world of the United States, his literary and artistic 
tastes, his foreign travel, will all combine to render him 
intelligently sympathetic with every phase and aspect of your 
national life. Xbove all, he comes of a good Whig stock ; that 
is to say, of a family whose prominence in history is founded 
upon the sacrifices they have ma*de in the cause of constit- 
utional liberty. When two of a man’s ancestors have perished 
on the. scaffold as martyrs to the cause of political and 
religious, freedom, you may be sure there is little likelihood 
o4 their descendant seeking to encroach, when acting as the 
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representative of the Crown, upon the privileges of Parlia- 
ment or the independence of the people. (Loud cheers.) 
As for your future Princess, it would not become me to 
enlarge upon her merits — she will soon be amongst you, 
taking all hearts by storm by the grace, the suavity, the 
sweet simplicity of her manners, life, and conversation. 
(Great cheering.) Gentlemen, if ever there was a lady 
who in her earliest youth had formed a high ideal of what 
a noble life should be, if ever there was a human being 
who tried to make the most of the opportunities within her 
reach, and to create for herself, in spite of every trammel 
and impediment, a useful career and occasions of benefiting 
her fellow-creatures, it is the Prin/'.esSj Louise, whose unpre- 
tending exertions to be of service to her country and generation 
have already won for her an extraordinary amount of popularity 
in England. (Applause.) When to this you add an artistic 
genius of the highest order, and innumerable other personal 
gifts and accomplishments, combined with manners so gentle, 
so unpretending, as to put everyone who comes within reach 
of her influence at perfect ease, you cannot fail to understand 
that England is not merely sending you a Royal Princess of 
majestic lineage, but a good and noble woman, in whom the 
humblest settler or mechanic in Canada will find an intelligent 
and sympathetic friend. (Cheers.) Indeed, gentlemen, I hardly 
know which pleases me most, the thought that the superintend- 
ence of your destinies is to be confided to persons so worthy of 
the trust, or that a dear friend of my own like Lord Lome, and 
a personage for whom I entertain such respectful admiration as 
I do for the Princess Louise, should commence their future 
labours in the midst of a community so indulgent, so friendly, 
so ready to take the will for the deed, so generous in their 
recognition of any effort to serve them, as you have proved 
yourselves to be. And yet, alas! gentlemen, pleasant and 
agreeable as is the prospect for you and them, we must acknow- 
ledge there is one drawback to the picture. Lord Lome has, 
as I have said, a multitude of merits, but spots have even 
been discovered on the sun, and unfortunately an irreparable 
and as I may call it a congenital defect attaches to this 
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appointment. Lord Lome is not an Irishman ! (Loud 
laughter.) It is not his fault — he did the best he could for 
himself (renewed laughter), he came as near the right thing 
as possible by being bom a Celtic Highlander. There is no 
doubt the world is best administered by Irishmen. (Hear, 
hear.) Things never went better with us, either at home or 
abroad, than when Lord Palmerston ruled Great Britain 
(cheers). Lord Mayo governed India (cheers). Lord Monck 
directed the destinies of Canada (cheers), and the Kobinsons, 
the Kennedys, the Laffans, the Callaghans, the Gores, the 
Henneseys administered the affairs of our Australian colonies 
and West Indian possessions. (Loud applause.) Have not 
even the French at 3 last > made the same discovery in the 
person of Marshal MacMahon ? (Laughter and applause.) 
But still we must be generous, and it is right Scotchmen 
should have a turn. (Laughter.) After all, Scotland only got 
hen name because she was conquered by the Irish (laughter), 
and if the real truth were known, it is probable the House of 
Inverary owes most of its glory to an Irish origin. (Applause.) 
Nay, I will go a step further; I would even let the poor 
Englishman take an occasional turn at the helm (great 
laughter), if for no better reason than to make him aware how 
much better we manage the business. (Renewed laughter.) 
But you have not come to that yet ; and, though you have 
been a little spoiled by having been given three Irish 
Governor Generals in succession,^^ I am sure that you will find 
your new Viceroy’s personal and acquired qualifications will 
more than counterbalance his ethnological disadvantages. 

And now, gentlemen, I must bid you farewell. Never shall 
I forget the welcome you extended to me in every town, 
village, and ha^ilet of Ontario when I first came amongst you. 
It was in travelling through your beautiful province that I 
first learned to appreciate and understand the nature and 
tharacter of your destinies. (Applause.) It was there I 
learned to believe in Canada, and from that day to this 
my faith has never wavered. Nay, the further I extended 
my travels through the other provinces, the more deeply 
my* initial impressions were confirmed ; but it was amongst 

T 
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you they were first engendered, and it is with your smiling 
happy hamlets that my brightest reminiscences are inter- 
twined. (Great applause.) And what transaction could better 
illustrate the mighty changes your energies have wrought 
than the one in which we are at this moment engaged? 
Standing, as we do, upon this lofty platform, surrounded by 
those antique and historical fortifications, so closely connected 
with the ihfant fortunes of the colony, one cannot help con- 
trasting the present scene with others of an analogous 
character which have been frequently enacted upon this very 
spot. The early Governors of Canada have often received in 
Quebec deputies from the very districts from which each of 
you have come, but in those days ,the ^ sites now occupied by 
your prosperous towns, the fields you till, the rose-clad bowers, 
and trim lawns where your children sport in peace, were dense 
wildernesses of primaeval forest, and those who came thence on 
any errand here were merciless savages, seeking the presence 
of the Viceroy either to threaten war and vengeance, or at best 
to proffer a treacherous and uncertain peace. Little could 
Montmagny or Tracy, or Vaudreuil, or Frontenac, have 
imagined on such occasions that for the lank dusky forms 
of the Iroquois or Ottawa emissaries, would one day be sub- 
stituted the beaming countenances and burly proportions of 
English-speaking Mayors and Aldermen and Beeves. (Ap- 
plause.) And now, gentlemen, again good-bye. I cannot tell 
you how much I regret that Lady Dufferin could not be 
present to share the gratificsition I have experienced by your 
visit. Tell your friends at home how deeply I have beefi 
moved by this last and signal proof of their good-will, that 
their kindness shall never be forgotten, and that as long as I 
live it will be one of the chief ambitions of my life to render 
them faithful and effectual service. (Great cheering.) 
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SPEECH IN EEPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE IRISH PROTEST- 
ANT BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, TORONTO. SEPTEMBER 26. 

1878. 

Lord Dufperin said : — Gentlemen, — Few things could have 
given me greater pleasure Jthan to receive such an address as 
that which you have just presented to me. I recollect the 
friendly reception you gave me on my first arrival, and I rejoice 
at this opportunity of bidding you farewell, I am well aware 
of the useful nature of the task you have set yourselves, and of 
the broad and liberal spirit in which you execute it ; and it is, 
therefore, to you, and through you to the rest of our Irish 
fellow-countrymen in Canada, that I feel irresistibly compelled 
to convey one last and parting entreaty. No one can have 
watched the recent course of events without observing, almost 
with feelings of terror, the unaccountable exacerbation and 
recrudescence of those party feuds and religious animosities 
from which for many a long day we have been comparatively 
free. Now, gentlemen, this is a most serious matter ; its import 
cannot be exaggerated ; and I would beseech you and every 
*Canadian in the land who exercises any influence amid the 
circle of his acquaintance — nay, every Canadian woman, 
whether mother, wife, sister, or daughter— to strain every nerve, 
to exert every faculty they possess to eradicate this hateful and 
abominable root of bitterness from among you. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, I have had a terrible experience in these matters. 
4! have seen one of the greatest and most prosperous towns of 
Ireland— the city of Belfast— helplessly given over for an 
entire ^eek into the hands of two contending religious factions. 
I have gdne into the hospital and behold the dead bodies of 
young men in the prime of life lying stark and cold uj)on the 
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hospital floor — the delicate forms of innocent women writhing 
in agony upon the hospital beds — ^and every one of these 
struck down by an unknown bullet — at the hands of those with 
whom they had no personal quarrel, towards whom they felt 
no animosity, and from whom, had they encountered them in 
the intercourse of ordinary life, they would have probably re- 
ceived every mark of kindness and good-will. (Hear, hear.) 
But where these tragedies occurred — ^senseless and wicked 
as were the occasions which produced them — ^there had long 
existed between the contending parties traditions of animosity 
and ill-will and the memory of ancient grievances ; but what 
can be more Cain-like, more insane, than to import into 
this country — ^unsullied as it is by any evil record of civil 
strife — a stainless paradise, fresh and bright from the hands 
of its Maker — where all have been freely admitted upon 
equal terms — ^the bloodthirsty strife and brutal quarrels of 
the Old World? Divided as you are into various powerful 
religious communities, none of whom are entitled to claim 
either pre-eminence or ascendency over the other, but each 
of which reckons amongst its adherents enormous masses 
of the population, what hope can you have except in 
mutual forbearance and a generous liberality of sentiment? 
Why 1 Your very existence depends upon the disappearance 
of these ancient feuds. Be wise, therefore, I say, while it is 
still time, for it is the property of these hateful quarrels to 
feed on their own excesses; if once engendered they widen 
their bloody circuit from year to year, till they engulf the 
entire community in ip,ternecine strife. Unhappily it is not' 
by legislation or statutory restrictions, or even by the inter- 
ference of the armed Executive, that the evil can be effectually 
and;: radically remedied. Such alternatives, even when suc- 
cessful at the time — I am not alluding to anything that has 
taken place in Canada, but to my Irish experiences — are apt 
to leave a sense of injustice, and of a partial administration ofo 
the law, rankling in the minds of one or other of the parties. 
But surely when reinforced by such obvious considerations of 
self-preservation as thoqe I have indicated, the public opinion 
of the community at large ought to be sufficient to repress the 
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evil. Believe me, if you desire to avert an impending calamity, 
it is tlie duty of every human being among you — ^Protestant 
and Catholic — Orangeman and Union man — ^to consider with 
regard to all these matters what they owe to God, their 
country, and each other. (Applause.) 

And now, gentlemen, I have done. I trust that nothing 
I have said has wounded the susceptibilities of any of those 
who have listened to me. God knows I have had but one 
thought in addressing these observations to you, and that is 
to make the best use of this exceptional occasion, and to take 
the utmost advantage of the good-will with which I know you 
regard me, in order to effect an object upon which your own 
happiness and the h«fppirifess of future generations so greatly 
depend. (Applause.) 
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SPEECH IN REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OP THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND ARTS ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
AT THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE ASSOC- 
IATION. SEPTEMBER 24. 1878. 

Lord Dupperin said: — Mr. Presidents Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — In endeavouring to return you my best thanks for the 
noble reception you are giving me, for the series of Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments through which from hour to hour and 
day to day I have been hurried by your hospitable citizens, I 
can tnily say I have never felt less equal to such a task. 
During the past six years and a half I have been often re- 
quired at various times and places to say what are called “a 
few words ” to different classes of my fellow-countrymen in the 
Dominion. But on those occasions there was always some 
currept topic to engage our attention, and to which it was 
desirable I should address myself. Now, however, the case is 
very different. It is true we have a special business before us. 
I am nominally here to open this Exhibition, and, perhaps, in 
ordinary circumstances it would be sufficient for me to dilate 
upon the splendour of these buildings, the variety, the richness 
of their contents, the proofs they display not merely of the 
material wealth of Canada, but of the energy, ingenuity, and 
industry of our mechanics, artisans, and agricul|:,urists ; but my 
imagination refuses to be confined within even these spacious 
halls. (Applause.) No ; |he contributions they enclose only 
serve to conjure up before me in all their beauty the radiant 
expanses of those seven fair provinces I have traversed from 
end to end (applause), and it is not the departments of a mere 
provincial show which: lie mapped out beneath mf feet, but 
the territories of our great Dominion, whose wealth and 
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capabilities these poi^s exhibit. Nor is it in the presence of 
a detached crowd of casual sightseers that I seem to stand, but 
face to face with that entire population with whose destinies 
I have been so long associated and to whom I owe so much ; 
who are building up a British polity upon this side of the 
Atlantic, destined, I trust, to exemplify more successfully 
than any other what happiness, what freedom, what strength, 
what peace can be secured to man by patiently, wisely, 
soberly expanding and developing those great principles of 
Constitutional and Parliamentary Government which centuries 
ago were born in England (applause), which our ancestors 
shed their blood to defend, which our forefathers transplanted 
to this country, and which our fathers have left us as the most 
I)recious inheritance they could bestow. (Great applause.) 
Impressed, then, by such a consciousness, knowing that to-day 
1 am speaking to the people of Canada for the last time, 
what am I to say ? There are many things I would desire to 
say at such a moment, but I fear to tread on forbidden ground. 
(Laughter.) As you are well aware, in all those matters which 
are of real and vital moment to you, I am only entitled to 
repeat in public such words of wisdom as my Ottawa Egerias 
may put into my mouth. (Laughter.) In my own behalf 
it is only competent for me to expatiate in those v^orous 
fields of extra-political disquisition which may happen to be 
floating around the solid political life of the people. Yet, 
perhaps, a Viceroy in extremis might’ claim exceptional in- 
dulgence. To all moribund personages, as to Jacob when 
he gathered his sons round his bedside, the privilege of 
monition and benediction has been granted. Happily my 
closing sentences need not be of such ambiguous import as 
those addressjpd by the Patriarch to Judah and his brethren. 
Though a country in the throes of a general election might 
have some sympathy with the atjitude of Issachar,* as I am 
not a defeated Prime Minister, I have no temptation to apply 
to you the burden of Eeuben.t What, then, is to be my vale- 
diction — my parting counsel to the citizens of the Dominion 

* A strong ass couching betwesn two burdens. 

f ** Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 
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before I turn my face to the wa.ll? A very few words will 
convey them. Love your country, believe in her, honour her, 
work for her, live for her, die for her. (Great applause.) 
Never has any people been endowed with a nobler birthright, 
or blessed with prospects of a fairer future. Whatever gift 
God has given to man is to be found within the borders of 
your ample territories ; and in return the only obligation laid 
upon you is “to go forth and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” (Applause and laughter.) It is true, the zone within 
which your lines are cast is characterised by ruder features 
than those displayed in lower latitudes and within more sun- 
ward-stretching lands, but the North has ever been the home 
of liberty, industry and valour, and great diversities of climate 
and of geographical and physical conditions are wont to breed 
antagonistic material interests and disruptive tendencies, which 
the fortunate uniformity of your own climate and position can 
never engender. (Applause.) It is also tnie you are not,9t) 
rich as many other communities ; but the happiness of a 
people does not so much depend upon the accumulation of 
wealth as upon its equable distribution. In many of the 
wealthiest kingdoms of Europe thousands can scarcely obtain 
their daily bread ; and though Canada is by no means at 
present a nation of millionaires, there is not amongst us an 
agricultural homestead between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
where content and a rude plenty do not reign (applause), 
and in a thousand localities the earth is bursting with the 
mineral wealth which only requires for its development im- 
proved means of transportation. Nor, indeed, are you so 
numerous as your neighbours, but this is an inferiority which 
time will soon correct. Providence has spread out for you 
the fertile prairies of the North-West, and your daughters 
must do the rest. (Loud laughter and applause.) 

But if these admissions may be made on the one side, 
what countervailing superiority may not be quoted on the 
other ? In the first place you possess the best form of Govern- 
ment with which any historical nation has ever been blessed. 
(Cheers.) The excellence of the British Constitution, -with the 
self-expanding energies it embodies, is an ancient story whi^h 
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I need not insist upon ; but as there are always external forces 
which disturb the working of the most perfect mechanism, so 
in an old country like England many influenc.e8 exist to 
trouble the harmonious operations of the political machine ; 
but here, our Constitution has been set going almost in vacuo — 
entirely disencumbered of those entanglements to which trad- 
itional prejudices and social complications have given birth 
at home. My next advice to you,, then, would be to guard 
and cherish the characteristics of your Constitution with a 
sleepless vigilance. And do not consider that this is a super- 
fluous warning. I do not of course refer to any of those prin- 
ciples which regulate the relation of the Mother Country to 
the Colony, or of thc^Crqwn to the Parliament. All questions 
which were at one time in controversy in either of these 
respects have been long since happily settled to the satisfac- 
tion of every one concerned. (Applause.) During the whole 
tune that I have been Governor General of Canada not a single 
difficulty has arisen between the Colonial Office and this Gov- 
ernment. Indeed it would be impossible to overstate the extra- 
ordinary smoothness and harmony with which this portion of 
the machinery has worked, so far as my experience has gone. 
The independence of the Canadian Parliament and the inde- 
pendence of the Canadian Administration in all matters affect- 
ing their domestic jurisdiction have not only received a 
generous recognition, but have been stimulated and expanded 
to the fullest possible extent by the authorities at home ; as 
the recent establishment of a Supreme Court of Justice 
on Canadian soil impressively testifies. (Applause.) Nor has 
anythin ^occurred to trouble the relations between the Viceroy 
as representing the Regal Power, and his Parliament. The re- 
spective limits of privilege and prerogative have been finally 
determined, and there is no temptation, either on the one side 
or the other, to overstep them ; but there are one or two other 
principles incident to the Britist Constitution which, though 
fully recognised and established, might, perhaps, be overridden 
in time of political excitement, unless public opinion exerted 
itself to maintain them absolutely , intact. I allude to the 
independence of the judges and the non-political and per- 
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manent character of the Civil Service. With regard to the 
independence of the judges I will say nothing. Notwith- 
standing what has been done elsewhere, I do not think that 
the Canadian people will ever be tempted to allow the judges 
of the land to be constituted by popular election. (Applause.) 
Still, on this continent there will always be present in the air, 
as it were, a certain tendency in that direction, and it is against 
this I would warn you. And now that I am upon this topic 
there is one further observation which I am tempted to make 
in regard to the position of the judges. I should hope that, as 
time goes on, as the importance and extent of their work 
increases, and as the wealth of the country expands, it may be 
found expedient to bestow somewhat higher salaries on those 
who administer the laws. Pure and righteous justice is the very 
foundation of human happiness, but remember it is as true of 
justice as of anything else — you cannot have a first-rate article 
without paying for it. (Cheers and laughter.) In order to 
secure an able Bar you must provide adequate prizes for 
those that are called to it. If this is done the intellectual 
energy of the country will be attracted to the legal pro- 
fession, and you will have what is the greatest ornament 
any country can possess — an efiScient and learned judiciary. 
(Cheers.) But, after all, the chief danger against which 
you will have to guard is that which concerns the Civil 
Service of the country. Now, the Ci vil Service of the country, 
though not the animating spirit, is the living mechanism 
through which the body politic moves and breathes and has 
its being. Upon it depends the rapid and economical conduct 
of every branch of your affairs ; and there is nothing about 
whichn nation should be so particular as to secure in such 
a service independence, zeal, patriotism and integrity. In 
order that this should be the case, it is necessary that the civil 
servants should be given a status regulated by their acquire- 
ments, their personal qualifications, their capacity for rendering 
the country efficient service ; and that neither their original 
appointment nor their subsequent advancement should in any 
way depend upon thei^ political connections or opinions. 
(Applause.) If you take my advice you will never allow yotfr 
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Civil Service to be degraded into an instrument to subserve 
the ends and interests of any political party. (Cheers.) The 
success of a political party ought to depend upon its public 
policy, and the ability of its chiefs, and not upon the advan- 
tage likely to accrue to its individual adherents. In fact, 
the more the area of personal profit consequent upon a 
change of Government is limited the better for the country 
at large. On the other hand, the independence thus conceded 
to the members of the Civil Service imposes upon them a 
special obligation, namely, that they should serve their suc- 
cessive chiefs — no matter to which side they may belong — 
with a scrupulously impartial zeal and loyalty. (Hear, hear.) 
There is no offence ,whi(jh should be visited with swifter or 
more condign punishment than any failure in this respect. A 
civil servant who allows his political sympathies to damp his 
ardour, devotion, zeal and loyalty to his departmental chiefs 
is a disgrace to his profession. (Hear, hear.) Happily both 
the great political parties in this country have given in their 
adherence to this principle. Both are convinced of the whole- 
someness of the doctrine to which I have referred, and I have 
no doubt that the anxiety manifested by our friends across 
the line to purge their own Civil Service of its political 
complexion will confirm every thinking Canadian in the 
conviction I have sought to impress upon you. (Applause.) 
Again, therefore, I say to you, guard this and every other 
characteristic of your Constitution with an imfft-iliT>g vigil- 
ance, for, though you search all the world over, it is not 
likely you will ever get a better one. (Cheers.) It is true 
no one can live in the proximity of our great neighbours 
without conceiving the greatest admiration for the wisdom 
which framed the political institutions under which they have 
so wonderfully prospered ; but I am not at all sure that the 
success of the original experiment is not as much due to the 
fortitude, the good sense, and the moderation of the subsequent 
generations that have carried it into effect, as to the fore- 
sight*and wisdom of its authors ; and certain am I that there is 
not a thinking American who, howeyer proud he may be of 
his country, does not occasionally cast an envious eye across 
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the border at our more fortunate condition. (Laughter and 
applause.) The truth is that almost every modem Constitu- 
tion has been the child of violence, and remains indelibly 
impressed with the scars of the struggle which ushered in 
its birth. A written Constitution is of necessity an artificial 
invention — a contrivance — a formula as inelastic as the parch- 
ment on which it is written — ^instead of being a living, 
primaeval, heaven-engendered growth; but the foundations 
of the polity under which you live are of secular antiquity 
(cheers); no revolutionary convulsion has severed the con- 
tinuity of your history, or disinherited you of your past — 
your annals are not comprised within the lifetime of a centen- 
arian, but reach back through a thousand years of matchless 
achievement in every field of exertion open to mankind. 
(Loud cheers.) Nor do even the confines of two oceans suffice 
to hedge you in ; you share an Empire whose flag floats, whose 
jurisdiction asserts itself in every quarter of the globe — whose 
ships whiten every sea — whose language is destined to spread 
further than any other tongue — whose institutions every nation 
aspiring to freedom is endeavouring to imitate, and whose vast 
and widespread colonies are vying with each other in their 
affectionate love for the Mother Country, in their efforts to 
add lustre to the English name, in their longing to see 
cemented still more closely the bonds of that sacred and 
majestic union within which they have been born. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, believe me, one is not an Englishman for nothing, 
and although, perhaps, I should be prepared to go beyond 
many of my hearers, not merely in justifying, but in extolling 
the conduct of those men of the revolutionary period, who tore 
themselves— though I believe with bleeding hearts — from their 
Mother’s side rather than submit to her tyranny, I confess 
[ should have difficulty in finding words to express my want 
of sympathy for those, should any such ever come into exist- 
ence, who— unless under the stress of equal provocation — 
should be tempted to abjure so glorious a birthright in pursuit 
of any Utopian chimsera. (Applause.) None such, however, 
are here. (Cheers.) Of, course I am well aware that many 
of the most earnest-minded men among us have insisted df 
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late years with laudable enthusiasm — and, in doing so, they 
have only given utterance to the feelings of every man and 
woman in the nation — upon the duty of a supreme devotion 
to the interests of their own Canada. (Cheers.) But you are 
well aware that as an Imperial officer I have never shown the 
slightest jealousy, or breathed a word in discouragement of 
such honourable sentiments ; for I am convinced that, so far 
from being antagonistic to Imperial, interests, it is among 
those who are prepared to make the greatest sacrifices for 
their native land that we shall always find the most loyal 
subjects of the Queen. (Great cheering.) The only thing that, 
perhaps, I would be disposed to deprecate, would be the over- 
passionate advocacy of any, speculative programme that may lie 
outside the orbit of practical statesmanship. (Hear, hear.) As 
every human society is in a state of continuous development, so 
occasional readjustment of its mechanism becomes necessary ; 
but I think you may take it for granted that, though they 
may not talk much about it, the experienced men who super- 
intend your affairs are perpetually on the watch for any serious 
symptoms of strain or friction in the wheels of the body 
politic, and as soofl as these disclose themselves there is no 
doubt they will find expedients with which to meet the 
emergency. It is in this way, by this practical procedure, 
and not by theoretical excursions into dreamland, that the 
British polity has been so successfully elaborated. (Applause.) 
So long as a man sleeps well, has a good appetite, and feels 
generally jovial, he may rest assured he needs no doctoring. 
(Laughter.) But if he takes to perpetually feeling his pulse, 
looking at his tongue, and watching his digestion, he will 
invariably superinduce all kinds of imaginary pains and 
aches, and perhaps a real illness. (Applause and laughter.) 
Well, so far as I have. observed, you all appear at present in 
the best of health and spirits, and I do no not know that you 
> will much better your condition by allowing your imagination 
to speculate as to whether the exuberant vitality you are 
accum\ilating in your system, under your present satisfactory 
re0im&ny*mil or will not eventually i^ecessitate some hundred 
years hence an inconceivable process of amputation. (Laughter 
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and applause.) But what is so satisfactory in this case is, that 
those sentiments of loyalty and affection for the Mother 
Country, which are so dominant in Canada, coincide and run 
in parallel lines with what the coldest common sense and the 
most calculating policy would recommend. (Great cheering.) 
They are, in fact, but the wreaths of roses which entwine and 
overlie the strong cords of mutual profit and advantage by 
which the two countries are bound to one another. (Applause.) 
I therefore say, cherish as one of the noblest traditions trans- 
mitted by your forefathers that feeling of loyalty towards 
Great Britain, the Empire, and its Sovereign, by which you 
are animated, for it is in that direction, and no other, that 
your true course lies. (Great applapse.) . 

And now, in conclusion, I have but one more word to say. 
However earnestly I may have besought you to be faithful to 
your native land, and to estimate at its proper value your 
birthright as Englishmen, it is with almost equal persistence 
that I would exhort you to cultivate cordial relations with the 
great American people. A nobler nation — a people more 
generous or more hospitable — does not exist. (Loud applause.) 
To have learned to understand and appreciate them, I esteem 
as not the least of the many advantages I have gained by 
coming to Canada. (Applause.) Of my own knowledge I can 
say that they are animated by the kindliest feelings towards 
the Dominion, and I cannot doubt that the two countries are 
destined to be united in the bands of an imbroken friendship. 
(Loud applause.) Nor can I conceive a more interesting or 
delightful task in store for the philosophical historian than 
to record the amicable rivalry of such powerful and cognate 
communities in the path of progress; the one a Republic 
indeed, but a Republic in which the authoritative pre- 
eminence assigned to the elect of the people, and the com- 
parative freedom of the Executive from Parliamentary control, 
introduces a feature akin to personal Government ; the other 
a monarchy to which the hereditary principle communi- 
cates such an element of stability as to render possible the 
application of what is really the most popular and deiinocratic 
political system to be found upon this continent (loud cheer*?-) ; 
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while both combine, each in its respective sphere, to advance 
the happiness of mankind, and to open up a new and fresher 
chapter of human history. (Applause.) 

And now, gentlemen, I must hurry to a conclusion. I have 
only to thank you for the patience with which you have 
listened to me. My race amongst you is run. To-day I am 
but hastily finishing off the concluding paragraph in the 
record of my official career. That record I am happy to 
think is destined to become the preface to a more brilliant 
chapter in your history. (Cheers.) In a few weeks one of 
the most promising of the younger generation of English 
statesmen will reach your shores, accompanied by a daughter 
of your Queen. (Great cheering.) Under the auspices of 
these distinguished personages you are destined to ascend yet 
higher in the hierarchy of the nations, to be drawn still closer 
to the heart of the Mother Country, to be recognised still 
more universally as one of the most loyal, most prosperous, 
and most powerful of those great colonial governments which 
unite to form the Empire of Great Britain. (Great cheering.) 
May God Almighty bless you and keep you, and pour out 
upon your glorious country the universal blessings that lie 
at His right hand. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEECH AT THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. ONTARIO. 

SEPT15MBER 26. 1878. 

After a few words of thanks for the manner in which the 
toast of his health had been received, Lord Dufferin said : — 
And now, gentlemen, before I ^it down there is another 
topic to which I would for a moment refer. I am about to 
confide to you a mission which is I think sufficiently con- 
nected with your pursuits to justify me in asking for your 
assistance. In your neighbourhood there exists, as you are 
aware, one of the most wondrous, beautiful, and stupendous 
scenes which the forces of Nature have ever constructed. 
Indeed so majestic is the subject, that though many skilful 
hands have endeavoured to transfer it to canvas, few have 
succeeded in adequately depicting its awe-inspiring charac- 
teristics. I allude of course to the Falls of Niagara. But I 
am sure every one will agree with me in thinking that the 
pleasure he may have derived from his pilgrimage to so 
famous a spot, whether as an artist or as a simple tourist, has 
been miserably mmred and defeated by the inconvenience and 
annoyance he has experienced at the hands of the various 
squatting interests that have taken possession of eyery point 
of vantage at the Falls ; who tax the pockets and irritate the 
nerves of visitors, and by whom, just at the mopient when he 
is about to give up his whole bemg to the contemplation of 
the scene before him, as he^ is about to feel the inspiration of 
the natural beauties around him, his imagination and his 
poetic faculties are suddenly shocked and disorganised by 
a demand for ten cents. (Loud laughter.) Some few*weeks 
ago I had the good fortune to meet His Excellency the 
Governor of the State of New York, and I then suggested • 
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to him an idea which has been long present to my mind» that 
the Governments of New York and of Ontario or Canada 
should combine to acquire whatever rights may have been 
established against the public, and to form around the Falls 
a small public international park, (hear, hear) — ^not ikdeed 
decorated or in any way sophisticated by the puny art of the 
landscape gardener, but carefully preserved in the picturesque 
and unvulgarised condition in which it was originally laid 
out by the hand of Nature. (Loud applause.) Nothing 
could have been more gratifying than the response which 
His Excellency the Governor of New York was good enough 
to make to my« representations ; and he encouraged me to 
hope that, should fitting opportunity present itself his 
Government might induced, if not to take the initiative 
in the matter, at all events to co-operate heartily with our 
own in carrying out such a plan as I have sketched. 
(Applause.) Nowhere in the world are all the arrangements 
connected with pleasure grounds better understood than upon 
this continent. You possess quite a specialty in that- respect ; 
and if on either side of the river the areas adapted for such a 
purpose were put under the charge of proper guardians, and 
the present guides organised into an efficient and disciplined 
staff, it would be a source of increased gratification to thousands 
and thousands of persons. (Applause.) Now of course we all 
know that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
It is for this reason that 1 take the opportunity of addressing 
an audience who I am certain will sympathise witii such a 
’ project, and of urging upon them the advisability of bringing 
their influence to bear in the direction 1 have suggested. 
(Loud applause.) 
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XLI. 

SPEECH AT LAVAL UNIVEBSITY, QUEBEC. SEPTEMBEB 11. 1878. 

In reply to the address of the Rector of the University 
Loed Duffeein said : — Rector, your Grace, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, — In the eloquent and graceful address to which I have 
just listened, the Rector has condescended to imply that in 
entering your learned confraternity * the representative of the 
Queen confers more honour than he receives, but both in my 
own name and in the name of our gracious Sovereign, I must 
demur to any such suggestion. It is true that the actual birth 
of this University is of recent date, but the antecedents which 
ushered in and the conditions which surrounded that auspi- 
cious event were of a nature to stamp the University of Laval 
with a prestige and dignity such as are possessed by few sem- 
inaries of learning upon this continent; and when I look 
around this august assembly, when I remember what influences 
are at work to stimulate your exertions, how promising is the 
intellectual field it is your mission to cultivate, how rich you 
are in working power, I rejoice in being entitled to acknow- 
ledge that there is no name, however illustrious, which would 
not acquire fresh dignity by its enrolment on your books. Such 
being my sincere conviction, it is scarcely necessary that I 
should assure you that I am deeply grateful for the honour you 
have done me, and that I shall always cherish with grateful 
satisfaction the remembrance of this day’s ceremonial. But 
great as is my personal gratification, I cannot help confessing 
that to me, as to you all, the pleasure of the occasion is more* 
than marred by the sad reflection that the illustrious prelate, 

hand in hand with whom I had hoped to have entered your 

« 

* The degrees of Doctor 6f Law and Doctor of Letters had^iust been 
conferred on Lord Dufferin. 
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gates, has been prematurely and unexpectedly taken from 
amongst us. It would be out of place for me to expatiate 
upon the many qualities of the late Apostolic Delegate.* My 
relations with him were of course only those of personal friend- 
ship, but apart from my appreciation of his delightful qualities 
as a companion, I am entitled, both as a fellow-countryman and 
as the head of this Government, to bear testimony to his claims 
upon our reverence and admiration as a Christian bishop and 
a dignitary of the Catholic Church. 

And now, Eector, your Grace, ladies and gentlemen, it only 
remains for me again to express my deep and constant sym- 
pathy with you in the labours in which you are engaged. 
When one reflects upon ,what human learning and scientific 
research have already achieved for the benefit of mankind, 
for the advancement of civilisation, and for the mitigation 
of suffering, one has difficulty in finding sufficiently sober 
language in which to convey one’s anticipations of the good 
such an institution as this can effectuate. A university 
founded in the midst of an intelligent community is like an 
instrument of irresistible power and all-embracing energy in 
the hands of a giant. There is scarcely anything which it 
cannot accomplish. In its natal hour it becomes seised — it 
enters at once into possession — of everything that the intellect 
of past generations has created or acquired — its jurisdiction 
immediately attaches to the whole domain of human thought ; 
and, spread abroad through the vast unknown, extend endless 
territories of unattained knowledge over which it is as well * 
entitled to stretch forth its sceptre as is any rival institution. 
Alexander sighed for fresh worlds to conquer, but to the philo- 
sopher no such cause of sorrow need arise, for the confines of 
space and time can alone arrest his potential achievements. Let 
but the lamp of genius be lit within your precincts, and it 
will disclose to you undreamed of realms and kingdoms lying 
►about your feet. Such are the possibilities within your reach, 
and remember that in working out your auspicious destiny, 
you are expanding the moral power, the mental activity, the 
intellectfial grasp of the community aiqongst whom you labour. 

Dr. Conroy. 
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At this moment the French Canadian race to which you belong 
is engaged in a generous struggle with their English fellow- 
subjects to see which shall contribute most to the advancement 
of the moral, material, and political welfare of their country. 
There is not a student, a man of business or of science, a poli- 
tician or an author, of either origin, who does not feel the in- 
spiration of this noble rivalry. Upon the success of your 
exertions, upon the efficacy of your discipline and training, 
upon the character of the mental and moral atmosphere you 
create within your walls, will in a great measure depend the 
issues of the conflict. In that conflict 1 can heartily wish you 
success without compromising my impartiality, for it is a 
struggle wherein the defeated re|p laurels as untarnished, 
benefits as universal, as those which crown the winners, since 
it is round the brows of Canada that the wreath of Victory 
will be twined, and into the lap of Canada that the prizes of 
the contest will be poured. 
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XLII. 

SPEECH AT THE BANQUET IN ULSTER HALL, BELFAST, ON 
HIS RETURN FROM CANADA. NOVEMBER 26. 1878. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Dupfeein said : — 
Mr. Mayor, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I am sure there 
is no one present v\dio Will think I am resorting to a mere 
formal phrase when I say that, often as it has been my duty of 
late to address kind and indulgent audiences, I have seldom 
felt my heart so full, my powers of expression so inadequate to 
tSe occasion, as at the present moment. Never, I believe, in 
the annals of Ulster has any one been so honoured as I con- 
sider myself to be by the noble welcome you have prepared 
for me. When, six years ago, with your friendly cheers still 
ringing in my ears, I departed to take charge of the high 
oflSce to which I had been appointed, my fondest dreams never 
contemplated a return under such auspices as these. However 
conscious I may have been of a sincere desire to serve my 
Queen and country with fidelity, I knew not only that the 
duties awaiting me were new and difficult, but that there 
were many chances beyond all human control which might 
render my best efforts abortive, and the result alike unsatis- 
factory t(y myself, my official superiors, and my fellow-country- 
men. For it must be admitted that the success and reputation 
of a colonial governor are almost as much dependent upon his 
good fortune as upon his conduct. He may find himself called 
upon to deal with problems themselves impossible of solution. 
He may fall upon times of popular discontent which others 
hate engendered, and be compelled to reap the whirlwinds 
which his predecess3rs have sown; he may be ground to 
powder, between the contentions of unscrupulous political 
factions ; he may be betrayed by his Ministers, or thwaijjcd by 
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the perverse legislation of his Parliament. Nature herself 
may rise up against him, and the period of his administration 
be signalised by famine, war, pestilence, or commercial disaster. 
All trials of this nature, except perhaps the latter, I have been 
mercifully spared. The last six years of my life have been 
spent amongst a population whom it was a delight to rule and 
serve. (Loud cheers.) Intelligent, industrious, sober-minded, 
loyal, I found them not only free from domestic discontent 
and intestine commotion, but enthusiastically enamoured of 
their Constitution, their political status in relation to tho 
Mother Country, and their expanding destinies. (Renewed 
cheers.) Most of the social, religious, and other fundamental 
questions by which the Old World is still being agitated had 
either been settled, or had never gathered to a head; and 
whatever controversies existed were discussed both in and out 
of Parliament with as much decorum, sobriety, and moderation 
of thought and language as we should find — well, where shall 
I say? — in Ireland itself. (Cheers and laughter.) The 
Ministers with whom I successively came into contact, proved 
to be men of great ability, experience, and undoubted patriot- 
ism, who never failed to keep with me a scrupulous good 
faith. My Parliaments were sagacious and constitutional; 
whilst' as far as my personal position was concerned, I ex- 
perienced amongst all classes of the community, whether 
French or English, the greatest courtesy, and an earnest 
desire to put the best possible interpretation upon anything 
the representative of Her Majesty might either do or say. As • 
for the good-will shown me, both as Viceroy and in my 
private capacity, by my own Irish fellow-countrymen, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, Nationalists or Orangemen, words 
cannot describe it. Their loyalty and unanimity taught me 
a lesson in politics which I trust I shall never forget. (Great 
cheering.) * 

But not only did I find good humour and contentment 
at home, I found also peace and security abroad. (Chedrs.) 
Of cohrse no annoyance was to be dreaded along .either of 
our ocean seaboards. As for our Northern frontier^# no sus- 
picious emissaries or outposts menaced from Spitzbergen our 
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Polar possessions (laughter), while to the south of us we were 
in genuine and close friendship with a people who, so far as 
my experience goes, merit in the highest degree the con- 
fidence and regard of Great Britain (loud cheers) ; who have 
always evinced towards Canada the utmost consideration and 
good-will ; and who, in the punctual payment of the fisheries 
award, in spite of a very widespread, though I do believe quite 
unfounded conviction that it was excessive, have given an 
undoubted proof of their self-respect and good faith. (Cheers.) 
And, gentlemen, in thus recounting the fortunate circum- 
stances which have favoured my administration, I would pause 
for a moment to pay a grateful homage to the four persons 
who chiefly prepared thi^ halcyon times I have been describing 
— to Lord Carnarvon and Lord Monck, by whose exertions 
confederation was inaugurated (cheers) ; to Lord Lisgar, who 
consolidated and estabUsned the creation of his predecessor ; 
* and to Sir Edward Thornton, to whose unremitting industry, 
equable temper, and conciliatory procedure Canada is greatly 
indebted for the tinruffled harmony which has so long subsisted 
between the Governments of Ottawa and Washington. (Loud 
cheers.) The services rendered to Canada by Lord Carnarvon 
are edready known in history, and it would be an impertinence 
for me to enlarge upon them ; but perhaps there is no one 
but myself who is able adequately to appreciate the difficulties 
of the task imposed upon Lord Monck, or the skill displayed 
by him and the Canadian statesmen associated with him in 
its accomplishment. (Cheers.) Again, with regard to Lord 
Lisgar, no one but myself can fairly estimate the beneficial 
influense he exercised over the affairs of Canada during a most 
critical period of her history, or appreciate at its full value 
the ascendency he acquired over every one who came near 
him, by the gentle dignity of his manner and by the unfailing 
judgment, firmness, and tried ability which enabled him suc- 
cessfully to cope with the many serious difficulties he had to 
confront • Well then, gentlemen, if I return to you to-day, to 
you wjio sent me forth in so kindly a spirit, and became security 
for n\y good behaviour (laughter), if I now return to you with 
'a cheerful countenance, and with the hope that I have in some 
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me to enumerate Hie many cireumetaaces whicli assisted my 
endeayoms. Put not on this aeoonnt am I the less grateful to 
you for Htis flattmUg demonstration. When a schoolboy 
Gomm back to the parental roof, with his prizes under his arm, 
he knows his actual deserts will not be too cl<^ly investigated. 
When he reports himself at the top of his class, he safely 
counts on his mother having forgotten that there is nobody 
in it but himself. (Laughter.) No, gentlemen, it is not 
among captious or too inquisitive critics that 1 am standing, 
but I see around me the friends of my childhood and of my 
youth, school-fellows and brother sportsmen, citizens of Belfast 
with whom I have been intimately associated in promoting the 
improvement of this neighbourhood (cheers) ; political friends, 
side by side with whom I have often descended into the arena 
of party conflict ; while in equal number, and certainly in a 
not less sympathetic mood, I recognise the friendly faces of a" 
multitude of distinguished persons from whose views on public 
matters it has sometimes been my misfortune to dissent. (Loud 
cheers.) But, happily, in Great Britain — and perhaps there 
is no surer sign of the healthiness of our public relations — no 
reminiscences of past disagreements are allowed to interfere 
with the recognition accorded to any one who may have 
endeavoured to render his country faithful service. (Cheers.) 
However eager our controversies, however wide our disagree- 
ments, however energetically we may denounce what we 
consider the wrong-headedness of our opjKinents (laughter), 
it never enters into the breast of any one of us to doubt the 
sincerity of their patriotism or the honourable nature «of their 
motives. (Loud applause.) As a consequence, those who go 
out from amongst you, whether as governors of y<>ur colonies, 
as ambassadors to foreign courts, or as naval or military 
chiefs, sally forth with a light heart, and in the confident 
assurance that no matter what may have been their own 
political antecedents, or what may be the varying chances ef 
political life at home, the Government of the day, of whatever 
complexion, will never foil to extend to them a generous 
assistance and sympathetic support. (Loud cheering.) It ha% 
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Boccessi^e SecrOtasies of Stato^ an^ it would be impdesible fof 
me to iE tbe baEds of vfMeh ci them 1 felt meet secure. 
(Applause.) And; geutlemeE, tbis spirit of fair play is of no 
slight value to the public service. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that the governor of a great colony should exercise his 
judgment on difficult occasions free from all personal em- 
barrassments. But this could not be the case unless he felt 
sure that whatever he said or did, or recommended, would be 
regarded by his masters not merely in a just, but in what I 
would caU a benevolent spirit, (Cheers.) The suggestions he 
sends home are sometimes of necessity crude and tentative. 
They are most conveniently conveyed in private letters of an 
intimate character, hurriedly written to catch a steamer or to 
save a post. If, in these circumstances, he were to imagine 
himself addressing a prejudiced and captious censor, anxious 
Tor party reasons to pick a hole in his conduct, if he were 
driven to weigh every word, to refrain from hasjarding a 
proposal lest it Ihould place him at a disadvantage, it is 
obvious that his power of initiative would be paralysed and 
his utility destroyed. (Cheers.) 

It is further a most happy circumstance that the impartial 
countenance traditionally extended by their depaitmental 
chiefs to the servants of the Crown abroad is extended to 
them in an equal degree by the public at large. Even when 
their acts have occasioned anxiety, and on a primdfade view 
have appeared rash or ill-advised, nothing is more remarkable 
than the hesitancy, the generous repugnance, evinced both by 
public opinion and the Press to prejudge the case or to hurry 
to a hostile verdict, on the strength of what may be distorted 
telegrams o» partisan statements, until the absent man has 
had ample opportunities of eidiibiting his defence and justify- 
ing his policy. (Cheers.) And it certainly can be safely said 
that when the verdict has gone against him there never has 
been, the slightest reason to suppose that his political prin- 
ciples or connections have prejudiced his cause, or biassed 
the opmions of those whose duty il was to sit in judgment 
upon him. (Cheers.) And, believe me, gentlemen, this tender 
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treatment of their absent servants by the English people is 
by no means unrequired or ill-applied. My own experience, 
short as it has been, has made me understand what frequent 
need we have to rely on your patience and forbearance. It 
must be always remembered that we are the servants of two 
masters ; we have to conciliate two public opinions. We have 
to win and keep the confidence both of the Mother Country 
and of the Colony, and, if possible, to harmonise their views : 
to liberalise the one and imperialise the other. (Loud cheers.) 
But often times these two public opinions diverge widely, and 
between the two the unfortunate colonial official runs great 
risk of coming to grief ; in fact, on such occasions he resembles 
one of those equestrian acrobats who display their skill by 
straddling over two horses at once. (Laughter.) As long as 
his steeds keep close together on an even front all goes well ; 
but if they sunder, or one drops behind the other, or breaks 
into a trot, while his companion keeps up. his canter, the* 
discomfited athlete comes to the ground. (Laughter.) 

But, gentlemen, quite apart from the i^lfish pleasure I 
experience at thus finding myself welcomed home by persons 
of all shades of political opinion in the province of Ulster 
(loud cheers), I derive a still keener gratification from the 
thoughtrthat this demonstration is something a great deal 
more important and significant than a compliment to a mere 
individual. It is a direct intimation on the part of a large 
and most important section of the British people, of the interest 
and sympathy they feel for the great Canadian Dominion. 
(Continued cheering.) That will be the interpretation put upon 
it, and rightly put upon it, in Canada ; and I will fra^jkly tell 
you there is nothing which gives our Canadian fellow-country- 
men greater pleasure, which more gratifies their b^st affections 
than those intimations — which happily every year are becoming 
more frequent — of the pride ^Jngland takes in their expanding 
importance: of the confidence England reposes in their un- 
failing loyalty : of her recognition of them as livi^ integral 
portions of the Empire, contributing not less effectually than 
any one of the three kingdoms themselves to its prestige, 
majesty, and renown. (Great cheering.) And, gentlemen, in 
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my opinion the visibly increasing liberality of sentiment with 
which their obligations as a great colonising power have come 
to be regarded by the English people, is a great improvement 
upon the self-centred, insular spirit, which at one time regul- 
ated our relations with every community, even of our own 
blood, that lay outside the narrow seas, I do not speak so 
much of our policy, though that was open to criticism, as of 
the mental attitude we instinctively assumed towards them. 
John Bull is not naturally a sympathetic person, nor is his 
imagination always sufficiently lively to put himself in other 
people’s places, to divine their feelings, or make allowance for 
their susceptibilities. His own nature is so robust, vigorous, 
and healthy, that Jie c^n scarcely understand the feelings of 
“ une femme incomprise.” It is true this imperviousness to 
sentimental impressions has often proved his chief strength, 
and has left him to the imclouded exercise of his common- 
sense. Still, in politics, especially where we are dealing with 
kindred and dependent communities, it is very dangerous to 
omit the consideration of their sentimental tendencies as 
well as their material interests. The history of Ireland affords 
many a sinister illustration of what I mean; and if this 
obligation had been better understood at the time of the 
American Revolution, war might have been avoided. .(Cheers.) 
Happily, however, a great change has taken place since 
those days. Increased facilities of intercourse, the multi- 
plicity of enduring domestic ties which have been created 
and are maintained between thousands and thousands of 
families at home and their emigrant relations abroad: the 
proximity between England and her most distant settle- 
ments, effected by constantly improving means of ’transit: 
have uni%d and compacted the colonial system, and as 
a consequence, instead of concentrating his attention upon 
his home-farm alone, John Bqll is learning every day to 
appreciate more keenly the splendour and importance of 
Jiis Imperial estates. (Loud cheers.) I confess that for 
one I regard this result with unmitigated pleasure. From 
early 'days I have always believpd in our colonial future; 
and my official experience has confirmed my conviction that 
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if England will only be true to herself, and to those she has 
sent forth to establish the language, the law, the liberties, the 
manfulness, the domestic peace of Britain over the world’s 
surface : if she will but countenance and. encourage them in 
maintaining their birthright as her sons : if she will only treat 
them ' in an^ affectionate and sympathetic spirit : this famous 
Empire of ours, which is constantly’ asserting itself with 
accumulating Tigour in either hemisphere, and in every clime, 
will find the associated realms which compose it daily growing 
more disposed to recognise their unity, to take a pride in their 
common origin and antecedents, to draw more closely together 
the bonds which bind them to each other and to the Mother 
Country, to oppose in calamity and dangei^ a still more solid 
front to every foe, and to preserve sacred and intact in every 
quarter of the globe, with an ever-deepening conviction of 
their superiority, the principles of that well-balanced mon- 
archical constitution which the past experience and the 
current experiments of mankind prove to be best fitted to 
secure well-ordered personal liberty -and true Parliamentary 
Government. (Great cheering.) 

Gentlemen, I have to thank you still more — and I cannot 
find words sufficiently strong to give evidence of my feelings 
— for the hearty and generous .manner in which you have 
welcomed my return home to my native country. (Cheers.) 
The only way in which I can ever hope to repay you will be 
by devoting my best energies to the interests of this neigh- 
bourhood, and the welfare and the advancement of the people 
of our beloved Ireland. (Loud cheers.) 
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SPEECH AT THE BANQUET GIVEN AT THE REFORM CLUB, 
LONDON, TO THE EARL OP DUFPERIN ON HIS RETURN 
FROM CANADA. FEBRUARY 22. 1879. 

In reply to the toast of his health, Lord Dupperin said: 
My Lords and GtentlGmen, — I am sure every one present 
will readily understand the difficulty I experience in find- 
ing words to express my deep sense of the honour which is 
being done me by this noble entertainment, and by the 
generous welcome which has been extended to me by those 
whom I see around me. Nor can I adequately express to your 
noble chairman (Earl Granville) my thanks for the' friendly 
part he has taken upon this occasion, and for the kind and 
flattering reference which he has made to my past public 
career and my recent services in Canada. It would be in bad 
taste for me to take exception to anything which he«ihas said, 
and I am too proud of his good opinion not to wish that what 
ho has said should be believed. Your noble chairman has so 
genial and generous a disposition— he is so ready to see merit 
in other people— that the task he has set himself to night has 
naturally prospered in his hands. But I am afraid I must 
admit that if my administration in Canada has been in any 
degree successful, that result is to be attributed as much to my 
singular gqpd fortune as to any other circumstance that I can 
mention. When I arrived in that country the great and 
difficult task of confederation had been successfully completed 
by my two able predecessors. I found the people inspired with 
pride and*admiration for their new country, and with loftier as- 
pirations than any in which they had dared to indulge when in- 
habitants of a mere group of disconnected colonies. (Hear, hear.) 
It was both a pleasant and an easy task for me to express my 
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sympathy with those noble and patriotic sentiments ; and all the 
more easy because I at once perceived that their devotion to 
their newly-created country had only stimulated and enhanced 
their loyalty towards Great Britain and their pride and con- 
tentment with the political institutions under which they had so 
rapidly prospered. The same auspicious influences were acting 
in an equally powerful manner upon the minds of the French 
section of the population, and materially contributed to my 
opportunities of gaining their confidence and esteem. Not 
only so ; the recent conclusion of the great civil war in 
America, and above all things, as my noble friend has most 
justly observed, the attitude of forbeamnce and dignified 
self-restraint assumed by Great Britain ^n reference to the 
settlement of the Alabama claims, had created such a profound 
impression upon the people of the United States, had inspired 
so friendly a feeling towards Great Britain from one end of 
the Republic to the other, as to place the relations of the 
Canadian Government, and of the representative of the Queen 
personally, with our neighbours across the line upon the most 
agreeable footing. (Cheers.) I was never permitted to invade 
their border without receiving at the hands of that noble and 
generous people the most marked and flattering attention 
— the kindest and most generous hospitality. (Cheers.) But, 
gentlemen, notwithstanding what has been said by our noble 
chairman, I am afraid that beyond the discharge of these 
very congenial and agreeable functions there are few achieve- 
ments to which I can point as distinguishing my admin- 
istration of Canadian affairs. If anything else satisfactory to 
this country has occurred during the course of that admin- 
istration, it is to be attributed to the patriotism, to the elevated 
spirit, and to the loyalty of the Canadian people themselves 
(cheers) ; and, my lords and gentlemen, I freely confess that I 
should not consider it a compliment to the head of any self- 
governing community if he were credited with the exhibition 
of any personally-invented policy, or any independext initiative 
of his own. (Cheers.) Although it must be admitted that the 
functions of the head of a colonial executive do not entirely 
coincid^e with the attributes of the Crown in this country ; 
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although it is true that it is occasionally desirable that he 
should make his infltience felt, and even control the current of 
events, his touch should be so light and so impalpable as to 
escape general observation, and to exempt him from all sus- 
picion of a desire to meddle or tamper with the privileges of 
a self-governing body. (Loud cheers.) 

But, my lords and gentlemen, whatever misgivings I may 
entertain as to the justice and appropriateness of this exhib- 
ition of your approval and favour, there is one respect, at 
all events, in which I can regard the demonstration of to- 
night with unmitigated satisfaction. Making every allowance 
for the kindly feeling evinced towards myself, I cannot but 
feel that it would* be ’the extreme of egotism, if I saw in it 
nothing but a compliment to a mere individual. No, my 
lords and gentlemen, your presence here to-night has a far 
more pregnant and important significance. It is a proof, and 
as such it will be taken in Canada, of the interest, of the 
affection, of the good-will felt by some of the most distinguished 
and influential public men in England for the future destinies, 
not only of Canada, but of every other colony of Great Britain ; 
and, bound as I am to the people of Canada by every tie of 
gratitude and affection, it is an unspeakable pleasure to me to 
have become in any way the occasion of this demonstration in 
their behalf. I believe that the colonies have nowhere better 
friends than those whom I am now addressing. (Hear, hear.) 
Of course, from the very nature of their principles, it follows 
that the pioneers of Liberal opinion must indulge more unre- 
strainedly than those who belong to an opposite school of politics 
in speculative disquisitions as to the future; and there are 
many publicists among us who have undertaken the very useful 
and honourable task of forecasting the eventual outcome of 
the colonial system. It is only by examining every possible 
contingency that we are likely* to discover the true line along 
which we ought to pnxjeed. But I am quite certain that it is 
no, part #f the Liberal policy to throw cold water upon those 
affectionate exhibitions of loyalty which are so rife throughout 
our polonial Empire (cheers) ; and there are no persons in this 
country who have a greater right to take a pride in the 
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present position of the colonies than the Liberal party (cheers) ; 
inasmuch as among their many creditable antecedents there 
is none upon which they have a better right to congratulate 
themselves than upon the policy which they originally sug- 
gested, and subsequently carried out, in regard to our several 
colonies. (Hear, hear.) Ably and successfully as Canada has 
been administered under the auspices of successive Secretaries 
of State, it must be universally admitted that she was originally 
started upon her career of self-government and independence 
at the instigation of a Liberal Administration and under the 
auspices of a Liberal emissary. (Hear, hear.) But not only 
so, my lords and gentlemen ; those somewhat variegated phases 
of political conviction which so happily co-exist within our 
midst (a laugh) will find in the political, in the economical, 
and in the social polity of Canada their several aspirations 
most completely realised. Established and non-established 
church^ of every sort and description abound in Canada. 
(Laughter.) Every province affords a different specimen of 
law and of popular franchise. Those who are disposed to cast 
a doubt upon the perennial wisdom of the House of Lords will 
find in many a Canadian province its analogue simply re- 
presented by a vacuum (laughter); and a yeoman, if not a 
peasant, q)roprietary can be pointed to with satisfaction by 
all the enthusiastic advocates of Tenant-Right. Even our 
Irish patriots will be able to discern, from the Mens Sacer 
to which I understand they have retired, the envied insignia 
of Home Rule in every provincial capital of the Dominion. 
(Laughter.) But, lest the enumeration of these consummated 
ideals should tempt the entire club to cast the dust of 
Pall-Mail from off their feet and migrate in a body to the 
banks of the Ottawa, I think it right to warn them that they 
will have to accustom their ears to some very strenuous 
cries for the protection of native industries (laughter) ; that 
many of those native institutions to which I have referred as 
constituting the polity of Canada are very severely criticised}? 
and that some of them at least run the risk of being abolished ; 
and that there seems to, pervade the entire continent of 
America very great misgivings as to the utility of universal 
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suffrage. But, my lords aud gentlemen, it is not upon these 
partial coincidences of political ideas that the ties which bind 
the Dominion to the Mother Country really depend. It is 
upon afar firmer and surer basis that such a union is founded ; 
for I believe at this moment there is not a sii^gle man or 
woman in this country who will not recognise the right of 
those brave men who go forth to spread the laws, the liberties, 
the language of Great Britain in every quarter of the globe, to 
retain, so long as they may choose to value and to claim it, 
their birthright as English citizens (cheers) ; and, as our noble 
chairman has observed, so long as any colony desires to recog- 
nise the supremacy of the Crown and its civil and military 
obligations as an^intepal portion of the empire, so long it 
may safely claim its right to share in the past glory and the 
future fortunes of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 

And here I should conclude my brief and imperfect ac- 
knowledgment of the great honour which has been con- 
ferred upon me, had not your noble chairman been pleased 
to refer in most kind and considerate language to my 
recent appointment as Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. It is needless to assure you that, although, 
like Hyperion, "enthroned in the flaming west,” I have 
survived for some years the ruin which overtook the 
Saturnian reign of Mr. Gladstone and tumbled all my fellow- 
gods into the dark and shady valley of Opposition, I should 
have been quite prepared at the appointed time to have taken 
my place among those discrowned but undismayed Titans 
(cheers) whom I now find relegated to this very cheerful 
and excellently-furnished Tartarus. (Laughter.) But cir- 
cumstances have decided that I should remain for. a short 
time longer — not in Ol 3 rmpus, indeed, but, at all events, 
in the upper air. Eeferring to these circumstances in my 
character of a new-fledged diplomatist, I am instinctively 
reminded of those principles which regulate the conduct 
of that honourable profession, namely, taciturnity and re- 
sei^e. (Laughter.) I will, therefore, simply state that 
the dffer of the post in question was made to me in the 
mosif generous and handsome manner. It was not expected, 
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b^t at the same time I will admit that it did not surprise me. 
For four car five years I had hem endeavouring, to the best of 
my ability, loy«dly to carry out the instructions I had been 
receiving frcmi Her Miyesty’s Government in the dependency 
over whidbi I had to preside. From time to time 1 had received 
assurances that Her Majesty’s Government had approved the 
manner in which I had discharged my duties. When, there^ 
fore, perhaps In recognition of these services, I was offered an 
opportunity of again serving my country in a post which is 
regarded, and as L think is rightly and conveniently re- 
garded, as lying outside the sphere of party politics at 
home (cheers), I had no hesitation in accepting the offer. 
I did not consult any one, because on ^ such occasions I 
think that every man is the best judge of his own conduct, 
(Hear, hear.) But it has been a sincere pleasure to me 
to have subsequently received from those whose opinions 
I most honour and value the kindest assurances of their 
approval of my course ; and if anything were wanted to com- 
plete my satisfection, it would be the presence to-night of this 
brilliant and sympathetic assemblage. Gentlemen, I confess 
that I do not altogether contemplate the prospect before me 
without anxiety. 1 am well aware that I am about to embark 
in a line of employment for which I have not been very well 
fitted by previous experience. The post of Ambassador at the 
Court of a foreign Sovereign is a post of very great respons- 
ibility. Upon the intelligence and the correctness with which 
such a personage appreciates the situation around him : upon 
the force, the fidelity with which he submits his convictions to 
his official superiors ; may depend the amity of two nations and 
tho pea^ of Europe. (Hear.) But when I rememlSer the 
kind, patient, and generous way in which the people of Eng- 
land judge the conduct of their servants abroad, I trust I may 
depart in the humble hope that it will eventually be found 
ihat the honour, the interests^, the dignity of our Queen and 
country, and the peace of England will not have been confided 
to unsafe or untrustworthy hands. (Loud cheers.) 

My lords and gentlemen, I have only to conclude by thanking 
yoi bom tlie very bottoji of my heart, not only to the 
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patience with which you have listened to me, but for the kind, 
the generous reception which you have been pleased to accord 
me. I can most truly and conscienliouslyeay that this is the 
greatest honour I have ever received, and as long ek I live I 
shall remember it with gratitude ; and 1 trust that those ties 
of private friendship and of political sympathy which unite me 
with my kind entertainers will never be severed nor decay. 
(Loud cheers.) I must ask permission of the chairman to pro- 
pose a toast. It is ** The Health of the B^orm Club,” and I 
only hope that the rejuvenated appearance of its apartments is 
a fit emblem of its expanding strength and of its bl(»soming 
expectations. (Loud cheers.) 
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DE COSSOK (E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Hile; a Journey 

IhMagh Abyssinia and Bmidan, and a Kesidence at tbe Court of lUnff 
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DOMESTIC MODEEN COOKERY. Founded on PrindpleB of 

) Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Familliw. 

Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 64 . « 

DOCOIiAS’S (Sib Howabs) Theory and Practice of Ounneaiy. 

plateB. 870. 2la 

(Wu.) HorseEhoeing ; As it Is, and As it S^ontd be,; 
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DBIKEWATEB (Jobb). History of tbe Siege of mbraltar, 
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tration into Equatorial ^Africa. lIluetratioiM. 8 to. 2ta> 

IHJFPliitCiN (JUmti). Letters from Latitudes; a TaeLt 

Voyage to Iceland, Jap Mayen, and Spitabergea. Woi^oiita Eost 

8vo, 71. 64. 

— Speeclics and Addresses, Political aud Literary, 

delivered in ibe Uouee of Lords, in Canada, and ets^bere. Svo. 

« *' [i« the Prm. 

DUNCAN (Major). History of the Boyal Artillery. Com- 
piled from the Original Beeorda Pmrtratts. 2 Vole. gvo. 1S«. 

— - Eogllsh in Spain; or, The Story of the War of Snc- 

cessiou, 1834-t840. Oemplled from the Reports of the British Com- 
missioners. With Illustrations, gvo. 16«. 

DUbEK ( Airbkt) ; his Life, with a History of his Art. By D». 
Thausimo, Keeper of Archduke Albeit's Art Collection at Vienna. 
Trauslateu from the German. With Rortralt and lllustratioiu. Svols. 
Medium 8vo. 

1A8TLABE (Sia Charlks). Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, aud Selections Ciinn his 
Correspondence, liy Laky Eas'ri.aKB. 2 Vole. Svo. 24«. 

SDWABDS (W. H.}. Voyage up the Hirer Amazon, mcluding a 

Visit to Para. FostSvo. Ss. 

ELDON'S. (Lord) Publie and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Diaries, Ac. By Hoaaon Twine. Portrait 2 VoU. Post 8vo. 21s. 

SLQIN (Lord). Letters and Journals. Edited hy Thbodorr 

WAt-BOVD. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 14«. 

BLLESMEBK (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

TrantdAted from the German. PostSvc. 2s 
ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Hevisited. The Persecutions and 
Heroic Suffsrtngs of the Native ChristiaDS. Illustrations. 8vo. 16«. 

Memoir. By His Sou. With his Character and 

Work, By Ebv. Uknbt Aliom, D.D. Portrait. Svo. lOs. 64. K' 

(Kobihbor) Poems and Fragments of CatuUus. 16mo. 

SUPHINSTONE (Hon. Mousisxuart). History of India-^the 
Hindoo and Mabomedao Pariods; Edited by PnorESson Cowbluv. 

^ Map. 8vo. 18s. 

— - — (H. W.). Patterns for Tuniog ; Comprising 

Elllptioid and otlier Figures cut on the Lathe without the use el, any 

Urnamental Chts^. With 70 Dlustrations. Bmatlllo. Its. ' , 

ISLTCN (Caw.) and H. B. OOTTEBILL, Adventures and 
Disooveries Among the Ltses and Moautaius of Eastern and Geutral 
Afiica. Wlth/Map and lUnstrai^ons. 8vo. 21s. 

ENGLAND. [See ARiBTJS, Crokbr, Huhi, Markham, Bhitb, 

■ ; ' AM Staxihuv.'I G 

SSBATS ON OATHEDBALS. Edited, with an Introduet^n. 

By Dkaw Howsom. 8to. 12 *. ‘ 




' f ^ . ipi ni- ' 

& ISaa(«na. 0« iKLod<^ 81«v#. ; 

- — — ^ Badtf iws« KoiiiiiDttDts ill illOoiiiitf^ 1k«keJk& 
miVm Wt&880lUdif&«MiOBS. M«dinm8^ 

Holy Sepnlohre and tba T<aQ|^ at ^lanualam. 

WoodcutB. 8 to, 7», 6<l. 

Temples of tbe Jews and other hnUdiogs in 

,tb« Harm Area at Jerusalem. With lUiwtntloaa. 4^ 42s. 

(PnorassoH). S^Uident’s Manual of Moral PMloso]^. 
With Quotations and Roforanofis. Fast 8ro« 7^* 6de 

PIX)WEEGAilDEN. By Eev. Thos. JAnas. Fcap. 8ro. U. 
FOHBES (Capt.) British Burma and its People j Hstlve 

ManuerB, Customs, and Iteligion. Cr. 8to. . 10s. 6d. 

FORD (RioHigaD). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. 8s. 6d. 
FORSTER (Jobs). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 166T-I711. 
With Portrait 8vo» 154. 

FOBSTTH (Wiuuh). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 

Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 6vo. 7s. Od. 

Kovels and Novelists of the 18th Centnxy) in 

lllustrAtlonof the Manueauaud Morals ofthe Age. PostSvo. lOs.Sd. 

FRANCE (Histokt of). [See JEatia—MAKEHAH— Smith:— Bin- 

OKKrtS’— ToCgUKVlIcLE.J 

FRENCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of theFordipa )j^on— 
anS the Frisouers ef Abd-el>Kadir. Translated by Lady Dm OotaoN. 
Post 8vo. &. 

FREBC (Sib Bakiie). Indian Missions, Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Eastern Africa as a Field for Missionaiy Labonr. With 

Uap. CrovnSvo. 5s. 

Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Grown 8vo. 5s. 

(M.). Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy fsegeads 

current in Soutliern India, with Introduction by Sir BaatLS FaEBB. 
With 60 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7a. 6d, 

6ALT0N (F.). Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available In Wild Countries. Woodenta. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. [See Bckbokt — Cbomb — Riohabmow — Smith 

—SI'ODKBTB’.J 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOCRNAU {PuMvM Yearly,) 
GEORGE (Ebbest). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42s. 

Loire and South of France ; a Series of Twen^ 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42i. ■ 

GERMANY (Histobt OP). [See Mabbhah.] 

(EnwABO). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by MituMt, Ouizor, and Dr. Writ. Bmm 
Maps. 8Tola. 8to. 6U«. P 

-'The Student’s l^diUon; an Epitome of the dmve 

work, iaodrporatldg the Keeeanhes of Recent GenuneaiMtdni. % tht. 

- Witi Smith. Woodenta. . Post 8vo. 7*. Sd. 

GIFFARD (Epwabd). Deeds of Naval Daring; or, AtioededoB of 
* the British Havy. Foap.Svo, 8*.M, 






' ’ '■ Th« , . 'iRlV«».; ,' W-' ,' .'Goldt^'/'.Sfeihii.' ■) ' 

/"'■'■ ".3of’« ':3i»rttpn:ey''thtro'ttgli^Otih«(te:;'Bf^ With a-Pt^fMO hf Ctil. -Hi. , 

ftvo. 90t. 

^ ^Stai; ' in'-iboeitfloii, '’ A6- 

QiXiJJDSt'Ql^i (W. JH). Homs «nd ilte iWiilonA ia 

■■''■■' 'ItdlgiAn, , 4*fere«''t'rwt». ■' 6*0. 

— - H Glcimi«g8 of Pa»t Yeftra, 1848*78. 7 v«l«. SmaU 

. 'I. Tt^Thmne, tl}ePrUuM Caii<iort,jtl)ei[kMnetHHd 

Oobattnitfna. It. Pers'Mtal and Lftemry. III. HlMtoricil Mid 
lAtive. IV.Foraign. Y. Mid Yt. Eedesikitical, Yll. M!lfiodllMi<i>iis. 

0tiBX0 (G. iK.). Oau{iaign« of tho BriUali Army at WMl^gioa 
ud New Orteaiui. PoMSto. t». , < . 

— w Story of tlio Battle of Waterioo. PoatSro. 8«.M 

— ! Hamtive of Sale** Brigade in Affglianbten. Poet $vo. 9*. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8 to. S«. 6d. _ 

Sir Tbomaa Munro. Po«t8;o. 3«. 6«f. 

GLYlffNE (Sia ' Stbphjw R.). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

Wfth Pre/iioB Iiy W. H. GUdstone, M.P. Illustrations. Sro, ISU, 
GOLDSMITH’S (Otivna) Works. Edited with Notes hy Parna 

CiJidrtWf^itAic. Vignettes. 4Volfe. 8vo, 30tf, 

GOMM (Pratp-MARSHAi;. Sir Wm. M.), Commander-ia-Chief in 
India, Constable of the Tower, «nd Colonel of the CoMstream Guards. 

Bis Letters and .Tourauts. 1199 to idt5. Edited by F. C. Carr Gomiu. 
WithPoriraii. 8ro. 

GORDON (Sir Aiax.). Sketches of German Life, fipd Soaies 
from ^ War of lilberatlon. PostSvo. 8«. 6<l. 

(Lai)T Durr) Amber-Witch : A Trial for Witch- 
craft. PostSvo. i». 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo, 2*. 

GRAMMARS. [See Cortius; Hail; Hutton; Kino EnwABn; 

LnaTHEs; MaaTzsKu; Maithwe; Smith.] 

ORKEC^ (Histokt of). [See Grotb—Siiith — Students’.] 

GRGTE’S (Geoeob) WORKS 

HzsTorv of Giueecb. From the Earliest Times to the elose 
of the generaHon contemporary with the Death of Alexander the Great 
Library Editim, Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols, 8vo. 12Q(, 

Ottbittet BiHtim. Portrait and Plans. 12 Yols. Post 8ro. 6«. each. 

Plato, and Other Companions of Socrates. 3 Yols. 8 to. 46s. ^ > 

Aristotle. With additional Essays. 8vo. 18s. 

Minor Works. Portrait. 8vo. 14». 

Letters on SwmBRiAND in 1847. 6s. 

ItooNAL Life. Portrait. 8vo. 12«. 

GROTE (Mss.). A Sketch. By Ladt Eastlake. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. Witii''*-. 
Coplooa Exercises. 12m6, ^».ed. 

—r — -- Manual of English Oamposition. With Copious lUusfcra* 

tibSs and Practical ISterctifis. 12 mo. Sr. Sd. 

; ---r- " '-' Ptimary English Grammar for Elementary Behoois. 

Based on the larger work, letnio. is, ‘ 

i ~r Child** First Latin Book^compritdng a full P^tiee o? 

I Houns, Pronouns, and Adjeetlves, with the Active Yerhe. ISmo. 2i. 

j ' . . 


— — : ' , ■. ^ ^^,..;,..» y - . n i -V ; . n ,. ^ / . y , ,M ., vM MM ,,, . , ; ; , „■ ^ ', 

' CoTO^vfiioii|.i. ' '«f ., , 'if'om ‘ iba 'JkiiebA- ' 

IBimmt or Iuhom wjmko roi Mtiojjii Aois. 

mthrnr A 30«. 8 ToU^ fVMt; 18»/ 

lilTBRiK? HlSWBt OF JfiOROFS BOatKO V8X ISiai lOXB, AKB 
19th CiNTonTics. Lihrary MdUion, 8 V^. 8v», 88f. (MM MiUtiOnt 
4V(vl8. PostSvo. 481. 

HALLaM’S (AaiRiiB) liiterory Eemaiitt,* in Tame 8n4 ^<»e. 

FortrfttL Fe»|>. 8vo. 8t. 6d. 

HAMII^TON (Gaif, Sir Fi W.), Hiatoiyctf the Gk'mdier Guards. 

From OHgtnitl Documents* &0- With Illu»tratlonrt, 8 VoIg; &yo, 63«8 

— —> (Ahdbr'Vv). Rbeiusbei^ : Mumorials of Frederick the 

Gre»ta(i[ Ptiniw Henry of Prussia. 2 yola. Crown Sto. au. 

HART’S army list. {PuUulud Qttart^lp md AmuaUy,) 

HATCH (W. M.). The Moral Philosophy of Aristotie, eon- 
fiisiiug of a translation of the Nichotnaclioaa Hiliics, and of the Para* 
phrase attributed to Andionicus, with an IntrOduotory AnalyslBOf each 
book. Sto. 1€i. 

HATHSRLET (Lord). The Continuity of Scripture, as Deelared 

by tbe Testimony of our Lord and of il>e Evangelists and Apostles. 
8vo. 6s. Popuhir Edition. Post 8 to . 2 s . 6d. 

HAY (Sun J. H. Drummond). Western Barhary, its Wild Tribes 

and SavaL'e Animals. Post 8vo. 2.». 

HAYWARD (A.). Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 

with other ICssays. Jteprinted from the "Quatlorly Review',” Contenhi : 
Ttders, blsmarck, Cavoiir, Mettemich, Montalembert, Meibonrne, 
Welleslc}', iiyron anJ Tennyson, Venice, St. Simon, Sevignd, Hu 
Deffand, Holland House, Strawberry Hill. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28#, 

HEAD’S (Sir Fkanois) WORKS 

Thr EoTAb Enqinkkr. Illustrations. 8ro. 12 a 
Lifb of Sib John Bubqotnb, Post 8vo. Is. 

Rapid Journetb across the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2e. 

Bubdijcb from the Brunnen of Hassau, lUostratioiis. Post 

8vo. 7*.6d. 

Stossbs and Poeers or, the London and Korth Western 

Railway. PostSvo. 2#. 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vok Post 8ro. 7a 

— Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Sro. At.dti 

Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16ino, . Xs. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Yeraion. E^ted, with* Notes 

, ^ , and Essays, Historical, Ethnographieal, and Geograpidpal, by Qanoit 

RiWuHSON, Sia H. RawuKaoN and Sa J. 0. WiaEixstiiii, Rtute and 
Woodontt. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48*. V 

HERRIES (£t. Hon. John). Memoir of his Fuhlio Life duriag 
the Reigna of George III. *nd IV., WitUamlV., and Queen VietorfA 
FonAded on his X<ett«rs and ether linpubluhed Documents. By hia 
son, Edward Hendes, C.B. 2 vols, 8vo, 24#. 

^ERSCHEL’S (CaRomnu) Memoir ahd Corres|ieudeahei %; 
Mas, John Haasoaxii. With Portraits. Crown Sy«. 7|;e<t. 
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•|. ,:„r:{.;...— HOLiiAND Am> BBLOIITM. Mfip BaM. 

Itet''8W. '9*« - 

jrOBTfl aBEMAlTT a]i4 THE KHINES, — 

The iilMk Fomtr, tlie Unrut, TUMiif(«nr»ld, fiaxan SnritAerUnd, 
the 01aat Monntaina, tl^auuua, Odenvald, Blasa, and Loth* 
riugea. Matp nnd P]aD». Poat^vo. J0«. , 

— — — si) UT H GEJBMANY, — W urtembnrg, Bavaria, 

Auatria, S^a, ^a 1 »»mrg,tlM Alpa, Tpml, Hungary. «ad tba DaoidM), 
ftom Ulm to the Plaok Bea. Uape and Plan)). Poet 8ro. 10«. 

- PAINTING. German, Memiidx, and Bnteh Sohoole. 

Ittiutrattosa STola. Poat Bro. 34«. 

LIVES AND WOKKS OP EABLY FLEMISH 

Palntem; IHnatratlons. Post 8 to. 7s. dd. *, 0 

SWITEEllLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

In Ttre Parts. Maps and Plsns. Post 8vo. 10», 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees. Maps and Plans. 

PoetSvo. 7s.' ed, 

Part IL Central France, Auvergne, the 

Gevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saono, Provence, Nines, Arles, 
MarseiUea, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, Ac. Haps 
and Plans. PostSvo. 7s, Bd. 

— MEDITERRANEAN — its Principal Islaiji^s, Cities, 

Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands. For travellers and yachtsmeo, 
with nearly 60 Maps and Plans. P''st8vo. 20». 

_ — ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the Atlas (tange. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10«. 

PARIS, and its Environs Maps and Plans. 16mo. 

3s. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

ICon,The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Konda, GranaiU, 

Murcia, Valencia, Ostalonia, Aragon, Navarro, The Balearic Islands, 

Ac. Ac, Maps and Plans. PostBvo. HCW. I 

— — PORTUGAL, Libbow, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ac. j 

Map and Plan. PostSvo. 12s. , 

— NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, tl)e 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vloetuca, Padua, 

Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 

Venice, Pams, Modena, 'and Romagna. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10«. f ; 

— CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

M.scCh6i,Uinh>ia, Ac. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. ius^. v i 

. 'ROME AKD iw Ervieoha yfitb ^ y3.ps »td 1 

Plana Post 8vo. 10*. ; 

— SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculanenm, ! 

end Veittvitts. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. lOi, j 

; — Painting. The ItaUan Scheols. lilaMirations. j 

SVetSi PostSvo. 80*. r | 

LIVES OP ITALIAN PAINTERS, fiwm Cikabcb i 

to BsiwAmo, By Mrs. JaitBSOK. ^ortraita. PostSvo. IS*. 1 

— — NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. Tlte j 

-J — -..---i. SWEDEN^ Stockholm, UpSala. Gothenbnijg, the ) 

Shoteaofthe Baltic, A:. Maps and Plan, PostSvo. 8*. 



HAITIJ^800|C--MSrM4EK, 

^ xiTSijlA, .8it'BBWi«»T»«i. M^ir, ; 

C'nniAint. MiiHi ^nd PtMw. P«rt»ro, , ^ , » , /« 

: - ■.- aBB£Clfi, the loiiita Jitondi, Oottt^ C^l«cee, 

Atlimu, tM>el<»ponBe««, tt# litendi ®f -#!wn AVbuiiM, 
Tbwwklri MwBBdwla. Jl*p«, P|»b*, attfl Vlaif:*. , Poit dw*. 

TUKKKY IH ASiA>-4}<>irttri3i!riira»w, ttite Bos- 

Bhoniw. Durdanelles, Bfotw*. JPUln of Twy, Crwo. Oyi«tiu, Bmym*, 
IlBheaW. th« BeTOo Clmi«hi«, Coasts of tlw Blaok Boa, AynMoiia, 

Euphrates Valley. Kottte to India, &o. Maps and pUns. Posts*©. Ifte. 

— EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Oounw of 

the Nile through Egypt and NnWa, Alexandria, Cairo, and IlieiMS, t^ 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the PoniOsnla of Steal, ttie OaaOs, tbo 
Fyoom, &c. In Two Part*. Mapa and Plans. Post Swo. Ida, 
HOLY LAND — 8mA, Paisotiki, Poninsuln of 

Sinai. Fidom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus ; and Palmyra. Maps 
and Plane. Post Svo. 20«. **• Travelling Map of Palesane. In a 

CllS8s 

. INDIA. Maps and Bans. Post 8to. Part I. 

Boubav, 16*. Part 11. M*OBis, 16*. Part 111. Bamoau 


ENGLISH HAND BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. An Alphabetical 
Hand-Book. Condensed into One Volume for the USe of TraveDem. 
’WUJbaMap. PostSvo. W*. 

^ MODEKN LONDON. Maps and Plana. ISmo. 

8S.GA 

~ ENVIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

mile-. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21*. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 20 Illusttations. 

Crown 8vo 10*. 6<i. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 

ehester, Maldon. Cambridge, Ely, Newmai*ket, Bury 8t. Bdmunda 
Ipswich, Woodbrldge. Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, Ac. Map and Plans. PostSvo, 12* 

— CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Ltncoln. With 90 Illustratlona Crown 8vo. 21*. 

- KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheemess, 

Koehester. Chatham, Woolwich.* Maps and Plana. Post Svo. 7*. 6d; 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hasting, 

Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post Svo, 6*. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 

ffam, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhlii, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, IstK or Wight, Sc. Maps and Plans. Pwt Svo. 

■ BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

01 * Beading, Aylesbury. Uxbridge, Wyeombe. Heniey, the €lty And Uni- 
versity of Oxford. BlBnlteita,Aad the Descent of the ThaouM. ^Siape 
and Plans. PostSvo. e 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, SaUeburj', 

Chippenham, Weymouth. sWbotne, Wells, Ba%, Bribtel, fauuton, 
JMapo FottSvo, 10«* 

— DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracdinbe, Llntwi, Sldmouth, 

DawH«h, toignmouih, Plymouth, I>oyo»port,Toi^nay. and Plaos, 

PostSvo. 7*. 6d. 




W PwxaoiM^ fldbo^ik, 

Sangbuiy, Iketer, 

. W«ll«, <)lbtelteiitor, EocheHtar. Cmterbary, «n<l 8t. Albam. With 130 
Itltnactiatitm It 0r. {tr<^ 83<. St. Albaos Mt»Hmt«ly,csr.8^ 

' '' 'fU* 

; GLOUCRSTBa, HEREFORD, and WORCWBB, 

Gtmio«atnr, Ohaltanbam, Rrrond, Tewkotbnry, i.(wni)b(<ter, JtoM, Kbi* 
T«ni,Kiddemiiiat«r, Uu(}ley,SroiiMgroT«,l£T«i*ltaiii. tfW* I*ost6iro. 

— - — ^ CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Olonowter, Hereford, 

‘VVotOi«Bter,«tid LlohMd. With 30 tUuHtrationa. Croirn Svn. lOi. 

HORTH wales, Btwgor, CaniarTOD,Bca»w«ri8, 
gnowdon, UamWlH, 0olgeUy, Gader Idria, Conway, Ao. Ma^. Poat 
■ ' '8»o. 7#. ' . ■ 

_„r- SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 
Vale of Neath, Pambroke, Caruiartbeu , Tenby, Swat^a, The Wye, Ae. 
Map* PoetSvo. 7». ,> 

CATHEDLALS OF BANGOR. ST, ASAFH, 

Llandaff. and St. Caviil’g. With ItlnRtrationn. FostSvo. tbs. 

— NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RTTTLAND- 

Korthampton, I’flferborouRh , Towcest«r, D»ventry, Market. Har- 
horougb, Ketterli'g, Waliingboioaerl', Tiirapston, Stamford, Uppiog* 
bam, Oakham. Mapa Post Svo. 7s. M. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

ifatloek, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dore 
Dale, Aahbome. Southwell, Mansfield. Retford, Burton, Belroir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolyerhamptcn, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamwai^tii. Map. 
Post 8yo. 4*. 

SHROPSHIRE AHD CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 

low, Bridgnorth, Oswojtry, Cheater, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Poattiivn. 6s. 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liverpool, Bnmtey, CUtheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
Rnelidale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, dec. Maps and Plans. 
BphtSvo. 7t,6d, 

— YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Ualifox, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post Svo. Pis. 

— — CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. Witl>60niustratimis. aYols. Cr. Svo. 21s. 

DURHAM ASD NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

eaatls. Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Uaraeiwol, 
Bunderlatid. Shields, Berwiok-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, Ac. Map. Post Svo. 9s. 

——WESTMORLAND akd CUMBERLAND-Laa- 
easter, Fnmesa Abbey, Arablsslde, Kendal, Windermera, Conlston, ' 
(Keswick, Grasmere, Hiswater, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penrith, Appleby. 
Map. PcstSvc, 

Muanav's Map of tbk Lax* Distbict, on canvas. 8s. 68, 

SOdTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelao, Glaagov, 

Dumfiiss, Ayr, Stirling, Ar^^, The Clyde, Oban, l&vcniry, Loch 
Lomond^ Iiobh Katrine and Trossaichs, CaUtdonJau Canal, Inverness, 
Perth,. Dundee. Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Cattbaess, Roes, Bnther- 
Und, Ac. Mapa and Plans. PcstSvc. 9s. 

-- — - IRELAND, DuWin* Belfaat^ the Giaat’s Ca^e- 
wav, DonegM, Galway, Weiford, Cork. Limerick, Waterford. KtUar*'- 
uey, Santry, Glettganfi; Ac. Maps and Plans. Post bvo. lOi. 
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JOVK OmXSWAXKS. il. 

а. THE AMBEB-WITCH. By 

I^mr Don Oosooir. 8i. 

«. oeomwell and BUNYAN, 

By JUmuKT aop«flst. $$, 

4. LlFEopStR FRANCIS DEAKB. 
By JoHir HAiUiovr. 2«. 

б. CAMPAIONS AT WASHINO- 

TON. fiyl^.Q.RtOLRiQ. SU. 

A the FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By I»At)v Dorr Oqkoum. 2*. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

a«. 

8. LITONIAN TALES. 9*. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. ByLoao Ma- 

BOfl. 8t.9d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rbt. 
G. R.Giyilo. Hi, 


' By LoBAlkaiBMnife;'' : 

11 THE WAYSIDE CEOSS. By 
OAfT. MvAiav. Vi. 

13. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A.GoM»eS. Sf* SA 

14. THE BATTLE OF Waterloo. 

Byltev.O.R. Gbbio. Sr.SA 
as. AUTOBIOGRAFHY OF BTSSP. 
FENS. ' ai. , ' 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Tbouab CaufbkUU 8». 64. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 1^ 

LoBo MAaoM. 8<. 6A 

18. LIFE OP LORD CLIVB. By 

Rbt. G. K. OiiEta. 3I.SA 

10, NORTH • WESTERN BAIL- 
WAY. By8» P.B.H«Ai». Sr. 

20. LIFE OP MUNRO. By BW. O. 
ILGluo. 8«.64. ' 


CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. ByOxOBOB 
Bobbow. 3f. 64. 

а. GYPSIES or SPAIN. By Gbobqh 

Bobbow. 8«.64. 

8A4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
BibbopHeobb. aVvls. 7«. 

б. TRAVELS wtbb HOLY LAND. 

By 1 kb 7 and Manolbs. 2«. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummokd Hat. 3s. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 

& NEW SOUTH WALES. ByMaB. 
MiutKtHTa. 8t. 

• 9. THE WEST INDIES, By M. G. 
LiWiA 2f. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
..^..aSiK JobbMaloouc. 8s. 64. 

MEMOIRS OF PATHBREIPA. 

2s, 

la A 18. TYpEE AND OMOO. By 
HsBiuiirK MnuniAB. 8 Vols. 7s. 


14. IHSSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 8».8d. 

dWA* By Ray. A. Abbott, as. i 

*»♦ Eaish York toay bb 


16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Laot. as. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chabusb St. Joan. 8s. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By SxB 

F. B. Hkao. as. 

IS. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Biobabo Fgbd. 8s. 6A 

10. THE RtVFiR AMAZON. By 
W.H. Eowabm. as. 

ao. MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. ByRaT.C.Aouiia. 8s. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. ROXTiHt, 8s. 64. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GAMDIA. 

By Lobd CABKaKFOH. 8s. 64. 

as, BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
ByfiKY.H. W.MAToaBTJB. as. 

8«|TH£ LIBYAN DESERT. By 
BatusBt.Jobb. 8t, 

ai SIERRA LEONE. Br A U»V. 
8s.8d. 
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PocIMttA Cc^ 10«. M. 

— — PojwicAi. W<?®«8. CiMedeA Mitim* With Por^ 

trait re«.p.8vo. 18*. 

HOirSTOITN (Mm.). Twenty Yeaw in the Wild West of Ireland, 

Orl^ fnCooMaght Fost Sro. Sr. 

HViOi (The Stttdent’s). A History of Bngland, ftom the Inva* 
eu«i of Jdlins Caasuto tho Bevotutloa of Kaw Editioa, letriwd, 
ooRWtod, and mattaiMd to tbo Treaty of Berlin, 1876. By J. 8. 
Bbswsb, M. A. With 7 Coloured KapaATOWoodcnts. Poet See. TaOii. 

fillTCHlKSOH (Obit.), Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
those who love the Dog and the Quo. With 40 lUueteatioiu, Crown 
8vo. 7*.ed. 

HBTTOK (H. £.). Frineipia Gneoa; an Introdnetitm to the Stndy 
of Qmk. Comprehending Grammar, Deleetoa, end Eandeehooh, 
with Voeabuiariee. Sixth Sditioa. ISmo. 8e.M. 

HTSOfOLOGY, DzcnoKAar or. See Julian. 

INDIA. [See EtraiKBroHit, Hand-book, TaMn®.] 

lEBY AND MANGLES’ l^avels hi Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

tiw Holy Land. PostSro. S*. 

JAMESON (Mm.). Lives of the Eariy Italian Printers- 
end ^ Progress of Fainting in Italy— (Umabue to Bassano. With 
60 Portraits. Post Svo. ISi. 

JAPAN. [See Bibd, Mosshan, Modnsbt, Rend.] 

JENNINGS (Loon J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 

and Saesox. JUasirations. Post 8vo. lOe. Sd. 

Rambles among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire 

and on the South Downs. With sketehes of people by the way. With 
SO lilustrations. PostSvo. 13«. 

JSRTIS (Btv. W. H.). The Gallicau Church, from the Con- 
otodat of Bologna, 1616, to the Bevolutioo. With an latrodaetioa. 
Portraits. SYois. Svo. 88s. 

J1HSE (Edwabd). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp.8vo. Sa.6d. 

JE^BLAEE (Bsv. T. W.). Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 

at Cheltenham end Rugt^. Foap. Svo. Si. 

JC^ENSON’8 (Da. Saxobii) Life. By James BosweQ. Inolndiiig 
the Tour to the Hshrides. Edited by Ifa. Caom. 1 voi. Boyal 
;flvo. iSa ' 

JCUAN (Ebv. John J.). A lHetion»ty of Hynmology. A 
Companion to ExlsHog !3ymn Books. Betting forth the Oiifin and 
Hietoty of the Hymns eoatelnpd to the Pttoeliil Hymnals nsel by the 
ChnrOhes of Enghuid, SeotlanS, end Ireland, and vattooe Diasenttog 
Bodtee, with Notiocs of toelr Authors. Post 8vo. [Bt % Ireu. 

J0NZ W HANDWiaf XXQ Professionally Inveatlgited. By Mr. C^Bdic, 
Expeil With Prefeee rad Conatecti Evidence, by tbe Hon. EttoAao 
Twmuffo^. Wito FaesiwUee, Woodoats,4eo. dte. £88i. 
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msa SDWAED yi«B% Utia Qnouiuur, ISmo. UM, 

— — . piMt Latia Book. llStoo. Stt fM* 

EINQ (B. J.). Arch 8 Bokf 3 r,TniTeil and Art ; Iteinig Sketekea and 

Btudlesi Hlatorioal ao& Uesorifillva. 8*o. 18». 

KI££ (J. Fosiaii). Hiatoiy of Ohart«i ilie Botdj Bi&e 4^ Bm^ 

Poptraito &yal 0 . ftyo. 1^# 

KIEKIBS' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Momiw 

Bakxb, F.R.C.S. With 400 llliuanaoaa. P(Mt8*0. 14<. 

EiraLER’B Handbook of Panting.— Th^ Italian Sehook Be^ 
Tiaed and Bemndetled from tbo moat recent Eeaearohes. By X.i>ST 
EABTtaKB.* WithgiO lUnatrations. * Vole. Crown 8vo. 80*. 

Handbook of Painting. — ^The Oeman, Flemidi, and 

Dutch School*. KeTiaed and in part re>written. By J. A. Caotra. 
WithtW) IlluBtraaooa. 8 Vole. Crown 8*o, 24*. 

LANS (S. W.). A(K;oant of the Mimners and Oostoma of Modem 

Egyptiana. With 111 uatrationii. SYola. Peat 8m 18* 
LAWBENCB (Sia Gso,). Eeminiecenties of Forty^threo Tea»’ 
Service in India ; Inelnding Captiviriea lu Cabul among Ute Afghans 
and among the SIkha, and a Marrative of the Mutiny in llah^taiia. 
Crown 8vo. 10*. M. 

LATARD (ff. H.). Nineveh and its Remains; a Popniar Aeedimt 
of Eessarchos and DiscoTories amidst the Ruins of Assj^a* With 
lilostrationsa Fost 8vo« 7«. 6d, * 

Nineveh and Babylon; A Popular Account Bis- 

coyeties in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Runiistah and the 
Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria* With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Ts* 6<l. 

LEATHBS' (Stahlut). Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis and Psalms i.— vi* Qramniitieal 

Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6</. 

LBNNEP (Rav. H. J. Tab). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With lUastrotionR of Bibllcul History imd Aiohtaology. Wltli Map 
and Woodonte. 8 Vole. Post 8vo. 84*. 

— Hodern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

lUnstration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 900 IllostratioaR. 
8Vol«. Bvo. Si*. 

LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Yonng Painters. Hiastrations. 

Poet Svo. 7*. 6d. 

I - Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits. 

* 2 Vole. Svo. 43*. 

LETO (PoMPOBio). Eight Months ai Rome during ihe Tsdllttn 

Council. Svo. 18*. 

(LLa^ERS Faov THB BAATia By a Last. Post Svo. SA 

... MADKAa ByaLAur. Post Svo. Sa 

— SiBBaA Lborx. By a Lady, Poit Sm 8«.d<2. 

LETI (Luoira). History of British Commeioe : attd Eeonpiaic 

• ^jhrogreeeofthe Marion, from.1763 to 1878. Svo. tSi. 

L'^ SALIOA; ^ho TSn Texts with the Glosses and the Lmc 
Bmendata. Svn<mtteal’y edited by 3. H. HaesmA. With Motes on 
the Prankish Words in the Let eatica by H. Kbbx, of lAydee. 4to. 48*. 
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UTtlTOSn^ONl!: <!>».). fir^l Bxpoditioii to Afriwi, 1840>56. 

JkttediUjm to AMea, 1858^^4. Hlqsfra’ | 

' ■ ■■- — ^. ' — - - ^ — Lost JooTiu^ iA OeQidial Afrie^ from 1866 to 

GtmttnnedI by a Karrstive et hte laat moatenn anA aufibringa. 
BfBer.HooAOiWjaLBa, Jlt^aaiidUliwtraUoiu. aVols^ 8m ISf. 

^ — ~ Petsonal LUe. From his oopobluiliod ^onnwl* 
and Gonvspondehee. By Wm, G. Blaikle. D.D. Wltli iSlap and 
Portrait. 8 to, 36*. 

UVIH^OSTONIA. Journal of Adrexitures in ibtjploiing Iddce 

Krama, and Estafalishtnit a Misdonary Betttameot tiunre. By E. B. 

Vooxo, fi.N< Maps. PostSro. 7s, M, ^ 

lATOIlIAN HAliSS. By the Author of ** Lettera from tiit 
Baltte." PostSro. fis. 

lAKlKSAST (J. Q.}. Ancient Siuud^h Ballads. Hiidorioal and 

itomaatilo. Ttaaslated. with Motes, lllnstrations. CtoirtiSiro. 6s. I 

Life of Theodore Hook. Pcap. Sro. Is, I 

LOlTsDOH (Una.). Gardening for Ladies. With Hireotions and I 
GfUandar of Operations for Every Month. WoodentB. Pcap. 8vo. Si. 6d. 

LTBUs (SxB Cteanmni). Principles of Geology; or. the Modem 
ChuigeB of the Earth and its Inhabitants oonsidered as iUnstrative of 
Oeoiogy. With Blustrations. S Vols. Sro, S2s. *>'(. 

Student’s Blements of Geology. With Table of British 

I Fossils and coo Illustrations. Third Edition, Kevised. Post Svo. Os. j 

I ^ — Life and Letters. Edited by his sister-in-law. Mbs. j 

j iiTiUh Wim Portrait, 8 Vols. 8yo, 

j '^K. M.), Geographical Handbook of Fema. With Tables j 

to shonr their Distribution. PostSvo. 7i. 6<i. 

LY33DOir (LoBn). A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Post 

I ^ 8to. 6i. I 

M*OLIiri?OCK (Sw L.), Harratite of the Discwery of the 

Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Aiotio Seas. ! 

I Witii lilnstradons. PostSvo. 7i. 6d. 

j MACl>OirGALL (Coil.). Modem Warfare as Inflneneed by Modem 
j Artthery. With Plans. PostSvo. 18f. < 

j MACGEB60E (J.). Bob Boy on the Jordan, Hile, Bed Sea, Gen- 

1 nwareth, Ae. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 

of Damascus. With 70 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7«.Cd, I 

; MAJETZMSB'B Evousn OiauiikB. A Methodiotd, Analytical. 

I and Historioal Treatise on die Orthography, Prosody. Ihflecttloas, and: 

■ , %ntax. By Ci-mb J. Obbc*. LL.D, 8 Vols, Svo. Sfii. 

; MAHCiN (Lobs), see StAUBOFi. 

j HAISTB jSiB H. SuKiraB}. Ancient Law; its 0on»eotionwith4|ic 
I ' Early Hi»t«wy of Society, and its RelaUon to Modem Idesa. See. ISiT*^ 

~ — r™ TiB^e Oommnni^ies in the East and Wesi 8 to. 12e. 
jBiiriy Hbtoiy of Inst^ 

MAL^LM (8m John). Skotches of Persia. Post 8ro. Si. 6(f. 
MA^IilL (Dsdir). limits of Bell^onB Thought BzsAM. 

'Poet Bm. 'S i, fid. a ■ *' 

! Lettew, Lectures, and Beviews. STO. 12i. 
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0«iuwMat >l1ie3^gi<^ of tboJBiiiit .' >A88ir BagU^ 

TordoRu' Itetrat^ of Oriental WirttMi add Hodem 

TraTOls. By Cok lisnsr Yobn. tfape and iUttatiratlooi. t Tok. 

09i« 

HIBKHAK (Mul). History of Sd^C iFiom mob &tT»- 
sloQ l^the Binnaiu. Woodeats. Itao. 8<.<B(f. 

— — Histwy of I^nutee. Proift “rfio OoBqiieiit "bf tho 

Oaala. WoodeOta. Idmo. B».9d. 

Hiatoty of Qemuuiy. From ibe luyaBioa by Xdiini. 

Woodenta. ISbuo. 8j.<ld. 

— ;_ — (CiiSiiBTOi 11 ). A Popular Aceoottt of Peravian 

Bark and its introdoctton iato Britjah India. With Maps. Post 
Bw. li& 

MABBTAT (J(ftnpa)d History of Modem aad Medittful Pi^taty 
and Poroelidii. With a Dascriplioa of tba Slaaofaetute. Plates aiaid 
Woodeutt. 8ro. d%k 

MABSH (G. P.). Stadeat’s Kanual of the BngliKh Laagango. 

Edited with Additions. By Da. Wit. Suitb, Post 8vo. 7a. M. 
MASTIBS la Baalish Theoiogy. 'Leeturee delivered at King's 
Gtdlege, London, in 1677, by Eminent Divines. With iutrodaetion by 
Canon Barry. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(1. 

MATTHIJB’S OiiaBE Gbaukab. Abrid^ by Bhoiumtid), 

JSeviMd by E. S. Cboobh. l2mo. 4s. 

MATJBEL’9*Charaoter, Actions, and Writings of WelUnj^n. 
F«ap.6ro. ls.0d. 

MATO (Loan). Sport in Abyssinia; tur, the Mareb and Tadh* 
azzee. With lUnstrations. Crown 8vo. 12*. 

MEADB (Hon. HiBBBKr). Hide tbrongb the Disturbed Oistrieta of 
New Zealand, with a Cmise among the South Sea Istanda. WithUhw- 
trations. Medium 8vo, ISs, 

MHLYILLB (HmxAnir). Marquesas and Bouth Sea MmdS. 

SVols. PostSvo. 7a. I 

MBRBDITH (Mbs. Chabuu). Hotes and Sketohesof How Sotiai 
Wales. PostSvo. 2s. 

MICHAEL AKQELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Arebitect. His life 

and Works. ByC.HBATu Wix.soK. llloatrations. Boyal Sfo, 

MIDDLETON (Chas. H.) A Descrip^ve Catalogue of the 
Etched Work of Bembrandt. with Life and Introduetiioini. Wiht 
' Explanatory Cute. Medium 8vo. 81s. Sd. 

MILLINGTON (finv. T. S.). Signs and Wonders in the Land of 

Ham, or the Ten Plagues of Egypt, with Anient and Modem IBustiO- 
• Bona. Woodcuts. PoscSvo. 7s. 6d. 

MIYAttT (Sx. Gbobob). Lessons from Nnture; as mai^ftfeted in 

Mind and Matter. 8vo. 16s. 

— The Cat. An Introduction to the Stndy of Baekbonod 
Anteals, eapeolally Mammals. With 800 Illttstmtlona, MSdittmElm. 

80a. 

MOOBE (Tbomm). Life and LetilHi of Lord Bym. Odbimt 
With Plates, 6 TSls. Pei^ Svo. 16s,; Pqndnr JBC^ 
with PorttftitBe BoyiU fivo. ^7lre6llto 

MOSi^BT (Capx.), E.^. Discoverioa in New Gninea, l^yneidns 

Tones Straits, Ac., during the eptlse of H4I.S. Basilisk. Ikp Imd. 
Illustrations. Svo. 15s. 


Hjstobt or XHX Jews, frnatlie «iiili«at Betiol lloim 

TteM. SVda, PwtSvo. 18*. 

S 111 I.T Chi^ 

SYciil. P(Mt8««. t&r. 

IiiTiA ittolndtog tliat «f t!b(« Popw to 

JpNBtifi^ of T. SYolt. PMtOro. £<■. 

Hahi^k XO Ss. Fayii’s Caxbso&ax. Woodoati. Crova 

^ 0 . 101.64. 

Qimm HafiAxn fucioi Opbba. Woodcuts. &n. 8ro. 7«. 6i. 
f AU OB Jxamuisic. Fcap. Sto. 1«. f 

^ — (Gapx. X. a.) Wayside Cross. Post 8 to. 2s. 

■ (6ishqP| D.D.,) life. With a from his 

CorraipoBdaiioe Mtd Journals. BybisSl^r. Map. 8vo. 12*. 

XOSSMAX (Saxobi). New Japaa ; the LSad of the Bisiag San ; 

its Amuis during ttie past Twenty Years, recording tiie remarkable 
Bmgress of the Japanese in Western CiTilisaxion. Witii Map. 8vo. I5f . 

MOTliBY (J. li.). h^toiy of the United Netheriaads : from the 

liaathofWfUlam the Silent to the Tmdve Years’ Truce, 1600. Portraits. 

4Y^ PMtSro. 6*. each, 

Ufe and Death of John of Bameveid, 

Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Cansss and 
Movements of the TMrty Years’ War. lllustrationB. 8 Tols. 

PostSvo. 12*. ^ 

X02LBT (Cabob). Treatise on the Angostinlan doctrine of 

Pcedestinarion. Crown Svo. 9i. 

KUIBHEAD (Jab.). The Tanx-de-Yiie of Maistre Jean Le Houz, 

Advocate of Ylre. Translated and Bdlted. With Portrait and lllus- 
trationa. 8vo. Sit. 

IfUNSO’B (QBBBnai.) life and Letters. By Bbt. G. B. Glbio. 

« Pest Svo. 80.64. 

XUlwHISON (Sib Bodbuok). Sileria ; or, a Histoiy of the 

Oidsst rocks eontMnlng Organic Bemains. Map and Plates. 6vo. ISt. 

■ I ■ — Memoirs. With Kotioes of his Oontemporsries, 

•ad Bise and Progress of Palnomie Geology. By AitCHniai.D Gusts. 

Portratts. SYols. 8vo. 30t. 

MUB&AT (A. B.). A Histoxy of Greek SenlptQre,from the Earliest 

Times down to the Age of Pbeidlas. With lllnstratfams. Boy. Svo. SIjj. 

XUBTEBS’ (Capx.) Patagonians; a Tear’s Wandmlngs over 

Untroddon Ground from Gw Straits of Msgellaa to ths Bio Negro. ! 

lllnstrathms. PostSvo. 7*. 64. • 

STAPIXB (Snt Wx.). English Battles and Sieges of the Pniasolar 
War. Pmtntit. FostSt^. 9 $. ^ 

HAPOLEOIT A« PoBfAiBBBiiBAO ABB lEhuu. Joanud of^ 1 

Oeeurrenoes and Motes Conversations, By Sta Nui. Cabfbxu.. ! 

Portta^* Sve, 16t. d ; 

MABBS (Bib Gxoboi), B.K. Offl^ Bepmrt to the Admiralty of ' 

. me xeeentArotie Expedition. Hap. Svo. St. 64. f 

MitTIOAL ALMANAC (Tbb). {Bj/ A tiOtor^} ' > 

NAVY LIST. (Monthly and (Jttarteriy.) Pott Svo. [ 
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'Wiiljb 110 •nDunttio Tlvun, 4w, '■$, yite. Osi^ 8vo. Hi. itmi. 

HSWTH (Siiifm). Fits! Book of KAiiudi fkioio^jr | tm 
4O0IW to {Iw Stodf of Otfttks. DyiUMgiriia, Hji4^ 
m 4 Aonsd, with muiBoroM 

— — Memento of Meehanlee^ indndii^ 

irtth ttaowrooi BziUB^es. Small Sra. JIk Oft 

— Hathematioid Examples. A Cteadnatei Series 

of ISMiientary ExamitleB to Arlthmetie, Alglibn» lutiaiitfaiui, Trtgo- 
nomariT, and Mediaoiei. SmfdlSvo. 8«.ed. 

HlODLAS (Sn Habbxb). Historic Feerago of Mogland. Siki* 
Uttog tlM Oiigtoi Deaeent, and Praaant State of evetjr Title of Feer. 
am vhieh has axiated to fbto Coontry Btoaa the Conqneat. Bf 
WXlUtM COOJBTBOFa. SVO. OUl. 

NILE GLEANINGS. [See SitrABi.] 

NIHBOI), On^e CJiaoe — ^Tmf— and Bead. With PortndtaKd 

Plates. Crown 8eo. 6$. Or wito Coloured Plates, 7«.6if. 

NOBDHOFF (Cxus.). Commanistic Societies of the United 
States ; toolndisg Detailed Accounts (ST the Shakers, The Amaaa, 
Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, loarian end other extettog Sodetlel With 
40 Illustretions. 8to. ISi. 

NOBTHCOI'E’S (Sia Jonx} Notebook in the Long Fh^ent. 
Oontsintog Proceedings during its First Session, 1640. EHtedyirlth 
a Memoir, hy A. B. A. Bamiiton. Crown Svo. Sr. 

OWEN (Libot.'Gol.). Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, 
toclisKttg Artillery Material, Ounnery. and Organisatioa aad Use of 
Artillery to Warfare. With liiustrattons. 8ro. ISi. 

OXENBAM (Bnv. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiaei ; detigned 
for early Pn^ente to the Art of Latto Terstfieation, PMbtory 
Sulee of Gompositim) to Elegiac Metre. ISfaao. SaSd. 

PAGET* (Loan GnoaoB). The loght Cavalry Brigade in the 
Crimea. Containing Extraetsfromdoumal and CoRespondeBce. Ui^. 
Crown Sto. 10s. So. 

PALuBAYE (B. H, L). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 8vo. bt. f 

PALL13EB (Mbs.). Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected 
Oenetal Use and Study. With Illusttations. Crown 8vo. 7i. 6d. 
PABIS (Bb.) Philosophy in Sport inade Scimoe in Xstnest ; 
m, the Unit PriiiMplee of Hatural Fhilcecqthy toonleated hy aid of the 
Tojm and Sports of Youth. Woodcuts. Pest dva 7t. 8d. 

PABKTN3' (MABBiiiu)) Three Tears* Betidenee in Ahystinin: 

vrith TravelB to that Country. With lliuetrations. PostSvtt. 7«.6d. 
FEEL'S (Sns Bobxbt) Mmnoirs. 2 Tola. PostSvo, Hfis. 

I PENN (Mohabo). Maadms and Hints for sa Ang^sk si^ CSissfo 

piayer. Woodeute. PMp.8ro. 1«. 

FMEtCT (JoHB, M.I).). MBiAid:.UBOT. Fuel, Wood, Pest, ’Gosl, 

• Chareoal, Oidce. Fireclays, lilostnitioiw. Svo. aOh 

— ! LesAhMledingpartofMlver. Illttstvatiomk Sfo. 

Stiver and Gold. Part I. lUustistioius. Sm 80«i 

PEBBT (Bxv. Gabon), life of ^ Hugh tdT Afstoai, H^P; of 

Idawda. PostSve. Uu.Sd,'* 

« — — Histmy of tiie English Chnndi. See SsonnrTs' Manuals. 
BMILLIPS (SAxinm). Utaraxy Essays from " The Tlihsih** Mltii 
Portrait S ypto. Fcap.Svo. 7i, 
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V<B^' Wi& Iiiftrodiidtiicns HOi^ 
B>v/WndMm&l!it.v>]i. Tdt, U VL, VI., VXI.. VXII. Ifttti For* 
tnte ;Sv«, '-m'ftieitdt' 

FOBTSB ptiT. J. L.). ])a]BiRec«y aad ]>bu With 

TruTriitaonclboOiontCitlM of^wliM «aA tlw UftOMti. lio]>,«iDl 
WoodcnU* Poatevo. 7f.M. 

PfiATmaOOK <liA 08 Viufja>), with Boxd^ IiOtiali, Tig* 
ii«^ iet. Edited, vitb Notes, &Kf, T«oau Jetmts. Wedinm 
m, Wii iJalk ; di»i 9 d, ieB^ 

— ■■■'*. - > -■ " ■ » ■■ (Th» CosTooAMojf), with altered ralories, show* 

log &e lioofc it emended In oonfonsity with the reoommoDdations of 
the CouTocations of Canterbury and York in 1678. PostSvo. Ss. 

PRINC1E98 CHAKLOTTB OP WALia A Brief Memoir. 
With fieteetlong from her Correspoudenee ^d dther nnpnbllBhed 
Papera. Ey Last Sobs Waioauu. With Portrait. 6vo. 8e. 66. 

PBITT COUBCIL iUDOMBHTS in BeolesiesUcal Cases re* 
latti^ to Ooetrine end Dhieipliae. Wltii Uiatorkial IntreducUon, 
byC. C. BnooiucK and W. H. b'niKAiroi.i. 8 to. 10*. 66. 

PdALMS OF DATID. With Kotes £xplaiiatoi 7 and Cririeal by 

the Deanof tyeUs, Canon Elliott, and Canon Cook. Medium 6ro. Uh'. 66. 

PUSS IN ^01& With 12 lUnatrationB. By Osio fipaoxxKa. 

16mo. ls.6d. Or eokmred, 2<. 66. 

QUABS^SELT EBTIBW <Thb). 8ro. U 

BAS (Sdwabs). Country of the Moors. A Journey Tripoli 
in Barbary to the Holy City of Kairwan. Map and Etchings. Crown 
9*0. El*. 

•—— The White Sea Peninsula. Journey to the White Sea, and 

the Kola Fenlasnla, With lllustrationij. Crown 8vo. \Z» ffte JPrm. 

BAMBIdMi in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8ro. lOs. 6d. 

BA^AM (HoaiTOKn). British Mission to Abyssinia. With 
Netiflse of the (kiaatries from Maseowah to Magdala, IHustruions. 
VTdla 6 * 0 . 88s. 

-BAWmNSON’S (Cabok) Herodotua A New English Ter* 

sioa. Edited with Notos and Essays. Mapsaod Woodont, 4 Vols. 6*o. 48s. 

— — Five Great Monarefaies of CLaldeea, Assyria, Media, 

BabyiOBlatinid Persia. 'With Maps and llloetratloBS. 8 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

(Sir Hbket) England and Russia in the East; a 

Serial of Pamrs on the Political and Geographical CondlGon of Central 
Atht, Mm, Svo. 18s. 

bee!) (pir B. J.y lroii*Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performanoes, 
^d Ooefc With Cbaptwre on Turret Ships, lron*Clad Bsltte,dte. With 
HtnstbWttons. Svo. 18«. 

lietters from Bnssia in 1875. 8vo. 5s, 

Japan : Its History, Traditions, and Beligiona. With 

MamtiT« ofkVisitinlCi78. Illustrations. 8 Vote. 8vo. 88*. » 

BEIlOte ADDRESSES (Tub). By JAitts Am Hoeaob Sum* 
Fo8t8vo.8*. 6<L{ orlt9ntterie({h(OivF6m.8*o. I*. 

BEMBBANDT. Si# Minni^oB. 

BEtNODDS' (Sm Josbita) Idib and Timen By a B. Imub, 

8A.aadl^TAVu», Fortcaita IVols. Svo. 48s. « « 

BlCilom (Dsavxp) PsoUtical Woilm. WiOl a Notioe of Ur; 

Etft sAd WtiUnga ByJ.ZLM'CnuooBi Svo. Ids. 
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A^ieKUdte Ag« tis tbe BetmtoctitOn, lSt7. f Aiink ; e^«*^ 
BOBIHSaB (B«r. Da.). Biblical BMB8i«b«i ia fialaii^aM the 
a4}*Wftai(owi,iBS6-^ I**®#. «voK a«*. <8*. 

(WiL) AlpiBe7lowci»£»riEagysliGaj:4ffiUb wltb 

IBcntratioiif . 5*. 

KOBSON (E. B.). ScSwi. 

FkBsfng, l)^8igntTig, RnlUtiift wul Furiltsbinjf «f ^ooblumMM. 
lUiwmioiis. i^htinsvo. Ifis. ■ 

ROME (Hisrcar oa). See Gibbo*— L iMBU— 8inTH~Swr»BH«r. 
ROYAL SOCIETY CATALOGUE Of SCIENTIFIC BAPI®8. 


8 Tols. 8to. 204. eMb. Half moiooco. S8i. eadu ’ 

EUXTON (Gao. P.). TravelB inMexico; irttb Adveo^areBaaaongWBd 
Tribes luad Antaala «f tbe Fniriea mid Boefcy ]il<Mintalna. Poat Bvo. BaaH. 

6T. HUGH OP A'ifALON* Blabop of litncoltt; bia Life by G. G. 

P&aaT, Canon ef Lloeola. Poatdvo. lOa.fid. 

ST. JOHN (Ohabibs). Wild Sporta add Nabawl Hi«4«fy df tbe 

HiablaadaofSootland. lUnatrated Edition. CnwmSvo. 18». ClMp 
PdBtSvo. ^ 

(Baxw) Advemtumui ttie Idbyan Doaert. Poat Sto* 2d. 

8ALOANHA (Ddke op). See Caknoia. 

SALE’S (Sib Robekt) Brigade in Affghanlstao. With a&Adeoant ef 
riie Ilefence of Jellalabad. By B*v. G. ». Gl*ib. Fob* &V9. 9$. 

SCEPTICBM in GEOLOGY; and the Beasons for It; An 

aaseniblage of facta from Nature combining to refute the theory of 
“Causes noir In Action.” By Vbbifibk. Woodcuts. Crown Sra «s. 

SCOTT (Sia QitBKRT). Lectaree on the Elae and Derdepment 
of M^diajvftl Arcmtectnre, Delivered nt ibeEoyal Academy^ Willi 
400 Ilhistrations. Vole. Medium 8vo. 42«. 

SCHLIEMANN (Db. Hehbt). Troy and Its BemidnA A Naarrar 
^ tive of Beeearebee and Diecoveriee made on the Site of ^lunXi and la the 
Trojan PJaiiis With bOJ Illuetratioae, Medium Svo. 48io M 

Ancient Mycenie and Ttryn& With 500 lUua- 

traUons. Mbdimn 8to. 50a , 

lUo8; the City and Country of the Trrjans, 
including* ell Recent Discoveries and Itesearches made on the 
of Troy and the Troad. With an Autobiography* With 20i0 lilus* 
trationa. Imiierial Svo. 50i. 

SCHOMBEKG (Gbukbai.). The Odyssey of Homer, rendered 

Into English blank verse, Books I— X 11. 8vo. 12«. 

SEEBOHM (Hesirt). Sil>eriain Bnrope; a Natumliet’s Tisit to 
tim Valley of the Petchora In N.E. Kn^sia. W Itb aottoea of Birds and 
their migrations. With Map and lUnsVatloas, Crown Svo. 14*, 

SBLBOBNE (Lord). Notes on some Passages in the Liiuigieal 
. History of the Keformsd English Cbni^b. 8ro. 6*. 

SHADOWS OP A BICK BOOM. Fre&ce by Canmi LiBi>9n. 
lemo. 2*. ad. 

SHAH OP PERSIA’S Diary dtfing his Tour through Emrope in 
1873. Translated ITom tbp Orii^. By J. W. Eedsouss. With 
Portrait and Oolonred Title. CmruBvo. 12a 

SHAW (T. B.). Manual of English Litmature. Post Svo. 7s. 9d, 

• Speehnens of English litewture. Sdeeted frean Iho 

Chief Writers. PostSroi 7#.M. 


SiiAW (BoaiKOf). Ttsit w Higli fattaiy, Y|Ufkw4 w»d 5wi»«ar 

(fanu^y ftsd Satnin JoumeT o^«e tto Kcrakvnm 

Bits. tfl«< 

mmSIlA $ Dtteabid ia lietten to f iieii4i it Eotoo. By 

KLlOfOllE OonoUintiffii and Bndleo m Oouxts-lilbir* 

iild« :$?0« iU# 

SiOLlSS’ liLD.) WOEIS :— 

BimsH BioiitBiffiS ; fmo. the Barlieet Period to the dnd^h of 

tbe dtfiiAenwHM. Witii Illtistnflmif. 6 Vola. Cmwn 8vo, OMh. 

Lim ov Geoms Sxepbbsson. Poet 8 to. <)«. 6d. 

Life of a Sooxoh Kaxubaust (Taos. Eowabo). Blnetratioas. 

Crown 8to, 10a. iS, 

lay* OF A Bootoh Gboiogist asd Boiahist (Eombt Dick). 
lUnatntioita. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

HoaoxBois IB Ebolako akd iBraiABo. Crown 8 tq. 7s. Qd. 

Skbf-Hslf. With Illnetratione of Conduct lyod PereeTer- 
Mim. PoatBvo. Of. OrinFrenob, 6«. 

CstABActEB. A Sequel to ** Sw.f-HkiiP.*’ Post 8vo. 6*. 

Thhfx. a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8 to. 6«. 

Dott. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, Bud Endurance. 

PostSvo. Bit. 

iKotrsxBiAL BioGBAFHr; or. Iron Workers and Tool Hakers. 

PostSvo. 6«. 

Box’s VorAOi Kotrsn ihk Wouin. IllaBtratioBS. Poet 8ro. 6s. 

SMITH (Db. Geobob) Student’s Manual of the Geograph 2 ;,of India. 

PostSvo. 

■ Idfe of John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay), Missionary and 

PbiltuthropiBt. Portrait. PoatSvo. 9«. 

— — — (PaiLiF). History of the Ancient World, from the Creation 
to the Fan of the Roman Empire, a.i>. 476. 8 V<d8. 8vo. 81t. Bd. 

SMITH’S (Db. W*.) DICTIONARIES 

DiqxioKABT OF xhb Bibui ; its Antiqhities, Biograj^j, 

tilngrapliy, and Natural Hlatoxy. Illustrations. 8 Vote. 8vo. 106*. 

Cokoise Bibik DionosABT. With 800 IllustraUons. Medium 
8vo. 2I». 

SwALiiEB BibiiE Dioxiokabt. With Illustrations. Post 
Svo. 7r. ft*. . 

Cbbistuw AKXiQuraBS. Comprising the History, Insti- .( 

tutions, and Antiquities of tbe ChrisUan Cbnreh. With lUnstrations. 

2 Vela Medium Svo, SI. 18«. Bd. 

CaumiAK Bioobafht, Litebatubb, Bbots, anb Doctkikes ; 

from the Times of the Apostles to tbe AgeotCtaarlemB^. Medium Svo. 

Vole. I. A 11. 8li.e<l.each, {To be oompleted in 4 Vole.) 

Gkekk abb Bouab A»iiqtrixiBS. With 600 Illustrations. 

Medium 8vo. ffic. 

Gbebk ahd Bomait Biooeafht Aim MxxBOiooy. With 600 « . 

lllustrafieua 8 Vols. Medium 8vo. 41. 4*. 

Gbxbs Aim Romah Giooba^t. 2 Voie. With 600 Illustra- 

tiona. Medium 8vo. 66«. c 

AriAS OF AnCIBBS GeOGBAPHT— BiBUCAI abb CiASSIOAIi. 

Folio. «.«». ‘ 

CbaAkOAIi DiCTIOBABT of MxXHOIiOOT, BlOOBAFHt, ABB < 

ClBeOBAPBT. I Vol. With 780 Woodoute. 8vo. X6i. 
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Smni’a (1 >e. Wk.) 

£butm OuwoiJi 1fitti|OdW90d(m^ Orovn 

' '©fo. Tji.W. ^ 

SsuiiiK G%bsk Ain> Roiuit AitititntidBS. W£& 200 Wood- 

eutt. Crow* 8to, 7«.6«L 

CoMPUETB Ll7IN*EBaU8H DlCTlOHABT. 'fTitill Of th^ 

BomnColwBdar.UMWirai, WoigbtSfKild 9vo. ti*. 

S]tAia.X£ LAiU(-£iiaK.ifiH Pioziohabt. 12mo. 7ft> Sd. 
Conova abd Cbizioaii EBaLisH-LAiiit Piciiohabt. 8to. 21a. 
SxAusB ERausH-LAZZM DiosmAXt. 12mo. 7^ 6d. 

SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) ENGLISH COlTfiSE:— 

School Maboal or JHiiaMSH Gbaxkab, bthh Copiohs Exbboisbs. 
PostSvo. 

Pbivabt Ebolish Gbavvar. 16mo. Ir. 

Maxcal or Eholish CoMPosmoH. With Copioos Hlostra- 
UoDs uid Pracjicul Hxereises. 12mo. 3«. 6d. 

Pbihaby Histokt or Bbizaib. 12iiio. 2«. 6d, 

School Manual or Modern GxoaBAPBr, Phtsioal' and 
Political. Po*t 8v«. 5s. 

A SuALLER Manual or Modern Gbograpbit. lOmo. 2a. 6d. 

SMITH’S (Pb. Wm.) PfiENCH COHESE:- 

Frenoh Pbincipia. Part I. A First CoiiiBe, containing a 

Orammar, DelMtna, Exoroittes, and Vocabularies. 19mo. 8«, fld. 

, App:pDix to French Pbincipia. Part L Containing ad- 

draonal Exercises, vith Examination Papers. 12mo. 2«. 6d. ‘ 
Fbenoh Pbincipia. Part II. A Beading Book, containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes ftom the 
History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes and copious 
EtymoiONical Dictionary. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Fbenoh pRiNapu. ihurt IIL Prose Composition, containing 
a Syatematic Course of Exeroiaea on Hie Syntax, with the Friodpia 
w Rulea of Syntax. ISmo. [/ittAsiyeii. 

STvnBNi’s Fbenoh Gbavxab. By C. Hbboh-Waul With 
Introduction by M. Littre. Post Bro. fr, 6d. “ 

Smaller Grammar or the Fbenoh Lanouage. Abridged 

from the above. 13mo. 3s. 6d. 

SMITH’S (Pr. Wm.) GERMAN COURSE 

German Pbincipia. Part L A First German Course, oontsin- 
inga Grammar. Detectns, Exercise Book, and Vooid>ularies. Itmo. St. 6d. 
Gbrman Pbincipia. Part IL A Reading Book ; containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and ScenM firom &e 
History of Germany. With Gnuamatical QuestlMM, Notes, and Dio- 
tioDary. 13mo. St. Cd. 

Practical German Grammab. Post 8to. 8d. M. ; 

SMITH’S (Db. Wm.) ITALIAN COURSE 

Italian Principu. An Italiah Course, containing a Grammar, 
Deleottts, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, and Materials for ItaUan 
Conversation. By Signor Ktoci, Frotsssdr df Italian at the Ci^ of 
London College. 12mo. St. 64. 

Italian Pbincipia. Part II. A First Italian Reading Book, 
containing P'ables, Anecdotes, Historv, and Pasaages from the best 
Italian Authors, with Grammatical Quesiiinis, Notes, and* Copieue 
Etyinologioal llictimiary. By Siosoh Ktoci. ITmo. 8s.6<t 
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Oi’AJBiBiU'i OnaiDatieat QncHtk^ 
iri^ To^ulariot. fieitig A Stepping stone to i'rin^liwLathia,Fkrt I, 
to.¥o«BgOMldren. ISmo. 2*. 

*1^ Toima Bsoissbb's Sboowd Lajct Book: Ooniftkiag «n 

li«sdi^ Book, Vitti «n Anslpsts ot the BenwiMes, Nmks, 
•adAliieiienArf, B^geStefiping'SUineto Ij^dnotpiAtAtliUKl’Anll., 
fiff Yoang ChtteVea. lino. 8*. 

FsiMOiBZi LktQBA* P&ilf L f IM l4itk Coune, contaMng a 

QKai]Bsae,I)<lleet«A,aadfU«ridaeBook.vtthVocAbnlArleH. tSmo. 'iaM. 

In tbU lMiUon the CAsesef the 'Nouns, Adjectives, and Prononns 
tie AiMwged both as in tite OBDiuauv GuAiaia&a and a» in the Punuc 
SCBOOn PuiMBA, togethet with tiie cmeBpondlng Exercises. 

A»mmx. «o P&UKam Latiki. Part I. ; being Additional 
Exerdses, v(th Examination Papera 12mo. 8i. Bd. 

PsiHCiPU Latiha. Part IL A Beading>book of Mythology, 
Oeognphy, Boman Antiquities, and History. \Yith Notes and Die* 
tionary. t8mo. Si. BA ^ 

Pamoipu LAXiirA. Fart III. A Poetry Book. Hexametero 

^and Pentameters; Edog. Ovidianm; Latin Prosody. 13mo. Si. BA 

Peisoifu Latika Part IV. Prose Composition. Knles of 
Byntax isitb Examples, EXjdanations of Synonyms, and Exerclaes 
on tbe Syntax. ISmo. 8«. Bd. 

PxmoiPiA Latika. Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 


Translation into Latin. ISmo. Si. 

LaMH-BsOUSH VoOABDtAKT AKO FiRST LAnK*EHaUSH 
Diotiomast for Ph.go«us, Coskxuus Nbpos, a-soCassax. ISimo. 8i. Bd. 
SttrnBST’s Latin Gbakmab. For the Higher Fonos. Post 
8x0. Bi. 

SvAiutB Latin Qbauhaiu For the Middle and Lover Forms. 

ISmo. 3i.6A 

Tachivs, Oermanis, Agticola, &c. With Boglitit Kotes. 
ismo. Si. Bd. 

SMITHS <Dji. Wk.) GEEBK COUKSE:- 

iNisuGiutOA. Parti. A First Greek Course, contakiiigaGiLm* 

aE^, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Vooabalaries. 12mo.8i. Bd. 

Appendix to iNitu Grjboa. Part I. Ceniaining additional 

Exereiies. tVith Examination Papers. Post Svo. Ss. Bd. 
iNitiA Orjbca. Part II. A Beading Book. Contohiing 
ffltoit Tales, Aneedotss, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
Itaio. Si. BA 

Imtu GNjeoA. Partlll. Prose Composition. Containing the 
Boles of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. ISmo. 3i. Bd. 
Stodbnx'b Gkkrk Grammar. For tbe Higher Form a By 
CnsTins. Post Svo. 6i. 

Shaukr Grses Grammar. For the Middle and Lover Forms. 

ISmo. Si. BA 

GkiOBK Aocidrnos. 12mo. 28. 6cf. 

PiAto, Apology of Socrates, &c. With Kotes. 12mo. Sr. da. 
SMITH’S (Ba Wk.) SMALLEK UiSTOlUES 
ScniPTtms HifiTORt. Woodcuts. 16mo. Se. 6d. 

Anoisnt History. Woodcuts. I6mo. 88,6(1. 

4-K<KKKt Oboorapby. Woodcuts, 16mo. S8. 6<L 
. MoDmtirBxooKAPiiT. 16mo. 2 a6<L 

GssoMnk^^M 16mo. Sa 6d, 

SoMtt. Maps and WoodcutA 16mo. 88^ 6d. 
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8H17HB (Db. Wm .)' ;■ 

OM8$ioii> Hmoboar. ' lioK 

Ii]i«a 4 vi>. Ha]^ »a4 ' 

Bhomsh LmBACTEB. l6mo. iS«. > 

SpSOIHlirS or SK6tJ»& IrlTSBAfOBB. ISmilK 
BOMKRTILLJS (Mart). PereoDal BeeolleetilMtt JENrfy 

to Old Age. Portrett. €i««rn IS^. < 

Physical Gcofraphy. Porirait PostSra, 9 a 

— ~ Cannezion of the Physical SdeiteeB. Post 8ro. 

9*. 

Molecular & Microscopic Science. IDustratioiw. 

2 Volfl, PostSvo. 21«, 

SOUTH (JoHR P.). Household Surgery ; or. Hints for Smergen- 
cies. With Woodcnts. Fcap. 8 to. 8*.6d. 

SOUTHET (Eobt). Lives of Banyan and CromirelL Post 8vo. 2s. 

STAEL (Majamb dr). iS’ec Stevsns. i 

STANHOPE’S (Ba«l) WORKS | 
HisroBT or Eroeaitd rscn the Brisk or Qubxk Akkx to i 

THE Pbaob or Veusaiixba, <701-8-1 9 volt. PostSvo. 6«.e«ei]. > 

Life OF WiLiiAM Pm. Portraits. 8 Pola five. 8^. I 

MiscEMiANiEa. 2 Vola Post 8vo. 18*. | 

Bbitish India, from its Obioikto 1788. Post Sro^ 8r. 64. I 

HisTORt OF “Porty-Five.” PostSvo. So, ; 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8 to. 8«. 64. i 

FbkSch Retreat from Moscow, and other Essata Pqst 8vo. ! 

ft. 6<f. I 

Life OF Belisabios. PostSvo. lOt 64. j 

Life of Condh. Post 8vo. Sr. 64, i 

Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8vo. 1«, 

Addresses ON Various Occasions. 16xno. Is. 

SXJtNLEY’S (Dear) WORKS 

Sinai and Palestine. Maps. 8vo, 145. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracted from the abd/e Work. 

WeodciUH. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Eastern Church. 8to. 125. 

Jewish Church, From the Earliest Times to the Christian i 

Era. 3 Vo1b. 8vo. 88«. ! 

Church op Scotland. 8vo. 7«. 64. 

Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 8vo. IBs. 

Life of Db. Arnold, Portrait. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

Canterbury Cathedral. Illustrations. Post 8 yo. 7s, 64. j 

Westminster Abbey. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Sermons during a Tour in the East. 8ro. 8s. 

Memoir of Edward, Catherine, and Mary Stanley. Cr, 8 to. 9s, 

Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Sulijecte. 8vo. 

18 *. ’ 

STEPHENS (Rev. W. R. W.)f Life and Times of St John 
Chrjsostom, A Sketch ^ the Church and the Empire in the Fourth 
t Century. Portrait. 8vo. 12s. . 

STEVENS. (Dr. A.). Madame de StSelj a Study of hor Life j 

and Times. The First EevolutionaudtheFitfttJ^iUkpire. ForltElta. ? 

Vole. Crown 8vo. 24«, / 
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